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WOODTHORPE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By Ketiy Kewnnyon. 
I. 


Years, long, eventful years, have rolled away since I was a student 
at the university of the northern metropolis. Life since then has pre- 
sented its varied phases of good or ill; and with the world’s concerns and 
its cares I have been no stranger. Yet such have not made me forget 
the days to which I now revert. Recollection re-summons to its vision, 
with strange truthfulness, things long passed away, and brings again into 
a sort of ideal reality circumstances and their associations which lie far 
over the vista of time. Wonderful attribute art thou, Memory! A ray 
of that divinity woven in our natures, mysterious and incomprehensible— 
the le something added to material being, subject to no laws of 
matter, of space, or duration ! 

Having always had a taste for history, I recollect with what pleasure 
in my walks and hours of leisure I visited the many places of historic 
interest in that ancient city. It was pleasing to think one trod on 
ground now classic, and that must be so while the race and language 
exist; it was pleasing to behold the habitations of high-born peers and 
ministers of state, who were proud and mighty in their pride of place 
in centuries long past, and compare their unostentatious dwellings with 
the palace homes of their descendants ; it was pleasing, I repeat, to trace 
the corroded armorial bearings and effaced inscriptions on walls hoary 
with age ; to see here the fleur-de-lis, there the crescent or the cross, 
which, vauntingly, had been reared as.the proofs of lineage and the em- 
blematic records of military glory. In. such eontemplations, it were 
more than probable a thousand questions would suggest themselves 
relative to those who had flourished and long ceased to be. It might 
be asked, were they endowed with the same impulses, affections, and 
passions—erring mortals like ourselves—in every whit resembling the 
bipeds of present days? It was natural to speculate on their habits and 
oddities, to form notions of their tastes and amusements, and to asso- 
ciate them with the rough and rude times in which they lived. There 
was one residence more } ah any other familiar to me, and which is now, 
with greater vividness than any other, remembered. 

In the southern outskirts of the old town there is a cul-de-sac kind of 
square, which, doubtless, in the days of yore, was more fashionable than 
now. This is Park-place. There with f the once proud mansion of a 
metropolitan magnate, darkened and antiquated by the breath of time. 
In the dentiinant, course of its destiny it had undergone various reverses 
and metamorphoses. The old fabric is now faithfully imaged to my 
sight. I can see its little wall-girt paddock, which it were utter 
mockery to designate by the name of park; and surely the place could 
not have taken its prenomen) from that confined little plot. I can still 
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2 Wi . 
m the unpretending entrance- ; the half-dozen dirty, smoke- 
ommend 3 coping the bare forego in thir intramural range ; 
the of t sombre houses by which it was hemmed in; the 
garden run to waste; the few overgrown shrubs; the air of desolation 
and decay which pervaded, with divers other features not more welcome 
n the retrospect. ‘Then entering the mansion, the spacious, dreary, ill- 
ighted hall; the narrow stone stairs, that spirally conducted to the 
upper stories; the gloomy rooms, with their curiously-carved mantel- 
leces, massive doors, huge locks, and empanneled walls, which showed 
that earlier generations did not sacrifice strength for decoration. Then 
ascending to the second floor, and proceeding to the further extremity 
of a dusky corridor, is presented to my mind’s eye a small, retired, lonel 
ent, which I called the snuggery. Again, come to view its old- 
fashioned fireplace ; the narrow and stoutly framed windows, with their 
faded curtains ; the small table littered: with books and papers; Shak- 
’s soiled bust; the half-dozen frameless engravings nailed to the 
panels; the capacious easy-chair, in which I ensconced myself over the 
sea-coal fire ; again, I say, these come to view with the distinctness of 
yesterday! Well, this old mansion was the maternetie where I then re- 
sided as resident obstetric physician. . 

One evening, now well remembered, when lost in the abstraction of 
study, immediately previous to my going up to an examination, my at- 
tention was ‘opie by a loud knock that threatened to send in the Siew. 
‘Come in,” shouted I; after which momentarily entered the porter, 
butler, factotum—“aut quocunque alio nomine gaudet,” as Dalgelty 
would have said. 

“Mr. Kennyon,” said he, hurriedly, “ you’re to gae to No. —, Sails- 
bury-street the noo, an’ ye please, sir.” 

To Sailsbury-street !—where—where ?—what is the name ?—on what 
business, Davie, eh?” demanded I of the broad-shouldered, thick-set 
Highlandman, who had bid adieu to the wilds of Mull for the better living 
ae ter opportunities for fame and fortune in Edinburgh. 

“ Dinna ken, sir, dinna ken; the laddie tault me No. —, Sailsbury- 
street, and awa he gaed as if the deil had sent him.” 

“If I should be detained you'll know where I am, Davie,” said I, 
throwing on my cloak and monet bo off to the place directed. 

Pacing along the flags, I could not avoid the idea that there was some 
mistake in the matter. I had not on my list any patient in that street. 
* However,” thought I, “it is my duty to go.” It was a clear, frosty 
night, but my cogitations made me forget the uncomfortableness of leaving 
the warm fireside. : 

On reaching my destination, the door of No. — was slightly on the 
jar, and ere J had ascended the steps a respectably dressed female, with a 
candle in her hand, politely bade me walk in, and ushered me into a small 
‘but clean and neatly furnished sitting-room. 

“ Mr. Kennyon, [ suppose?” said she, inquiringly. 

“* My name is Kennyon; yes.” 

“ Mrs. M‘Andrews, the matron of your hospital,” returned she, “is my 
sister, and she recommended you to attend a stranger lady, who is now 
lodging in my house, and who will, I fancy, soon require your presence.” 
| is personage I shall introduce to the reader under the name of Mrs. 
‘Logie; she was a squat, square-built, red-faced little woman, apparently 
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on the wrong side of forty.! Her,small.deep-set eyes, luw brow, sligh 
compressed mouth, and odiowhed sinister look, oe er not, the Abe | 
poagomniing of ‘her sex. iAfter a little preliminary conversation, she 

e me follow her into the adjoining apartment, where I was to be in- 
troduced to my patient. This apartment I found an exceedingly com- 
fortable dormitory. The. fire burnt brightly in; the frost air of the 
evening, and imparted a more than soul cheerfulness,—whilst the red 
moreen curtains, the few pictures in their gilded frames, the pretty lamp 
that stood on the table emitting its pale beams, with various other et ceeteras, 
which, if they did not impress the mind with notions of affluence, they 
did of content and comfort, and led the beholder to deem it a nice, quiet, 
out-of-the-way-of-the-world little room. In an easy-chair in the corner 
sat an elderly fod, who respectfully arose and acknowledged my entrance, 
Mrs, Logie followed close at my heels, and said, by way of introduction ; 

‘Tt is the doctor from Park-place, Mrs. Parkins,” addressing herself 
to the occupant of the easy-chair. 

“Do take this seat; do, sir, I beseech you,” said Mrs. Parkins, as she 
arose, and pointed to the luxurious chair in which she had been sitting, 
* It is a cold night, and this corner will be agreeable,” continued she, in 
a kind but half-subdued tone of voice. ‘ You are sent for, sir,” resumed 
Mrs. Parkins, after a short pause, “to attend a lady who now sleeps 
there”—pointing to the bed on the opposite side of the room—“ and may 
God im his goodness grant her to survive her coming illness,” continued 
she, with a deep and anxious sigh. She then, with hushed and measured 
steps, advanced to the bed, and partially drew aside the curtains, but the 
patient was in a tranquil slumber. I returned to my seat, and begged 
she might not be disturbed. Mrs. Parkins uieninek her devout wishes 
for the safe delivery of the Jady; and, as she again thus earnestly ex- 
pressed herself, I did not fail to observe her voice grew tremulous, and 
methought her eyes grew bright with well-nigh starting tears. Durin 
the interval of our conversation I could ever and anon hear the soft 
breathings of the now unconscious patient. My eyes involuntarily cast 
a furtive glance at the various objects in the room, and from one observa- 
tion and another my curiosity became a little excited. On a side-table 
was a very handsome ona writing-desk, elaborately inlet with pearl, 
and which at a glance belonged not to furnished lodgings. On the 
mantelpiece were a costly bracelet and a large brooch bearing a miniature 
likeness, and also a couple of richly-set rings. In the bright rays of the 
lamp and blazing fire my scrutinising glance could at once perceive they 
were no baubles. On a small stand-table near me lay a snowy cambric 
handkerchief, edged with lace, and in one corner I observed the initials 
E. A. From those and other objects it was pretty evident the sleeping 
lady would prove a lady in reality. I say there was something mysterious 
in all this, yet I did not venture to offer any inquisitive remarks, “Time,” 
thought I, “will at length disclose the secret—if secret there be.” Mrs. 
Parkins said that Mrs. Allen (for this was the lady’s name) was very 
young to be a mother—heaved a deep sigh, and again expressed her fears 
of the result. 

“‘ The lady is in a delicate state of health,” continued Mrs. Parkins ; 
‘she has been so nervous of late, poor thing. I would give my life if 
she were well again. Are you awake, Emily?” abruptly said Mrs. Parkins 
as she turned towards the bed, and spoke in a louder tone. No reply 
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was given. In the momentary pause which followed, the soft respirations 
were once more audible. Prom her conversation and mode of speaking, 
i¢ was evident Mrs, Parkins was not Scotch, and her demeanour and 
address re oe education and good breeding. 

Some half hour had passed over, when a sweet and plaintive voice said, 

“ What is the time, ma’am?—is it night oris it morning? I have been 
dreaming, and am bewildered.” 

“*Tis but half-past seven, love, and here is the doctor—here is Dr. 
Kennyon !” 

After such intimation of my professional presence, I now made myself 
acquainted with the fair patient whose slumber I had been loth to inter- 
rupt. I gazed upon one of the most interesting faces ever beheld— 
on a being that seemed less of earth than heaven! The charmingly 
plaintive melancholy, the soft, subdued languishing of features exquisitely 
beautiful, that tranquil and lofty brow, those large lustrous eyes, rendered 
more captivating by the slight drooping of their snowy lids, which im- 

the tinge of thoughtful sadness, the luxuriant clusters of — 
ringlets, which unconfinedly fell in graceful disarray over a bust on whic 
an Angelo or a Murillo would have gazed with rapture, formed a specimen 
of human loveliness which artists might vainly try to imitate—poets to 
describe! The Saxon Edith could not have been more fair! On her 
small and exquisitely chiselled hand shone a costly brilliant ; by her side 
was carelessly thrown a shawl, not to be mistaken with its cashmeric dyes ; 
partially hid by the folds of the shawl lay a small thick volume, with its 

ld edges and silver clasp, from which I conjectured it to be the Book of 
Books In an agitated tone of fear and dismay she expressed her doubts 
of recovery. I tendered such consolatory observations as I best could 
summon to my tongue. After sitting some time I rose to depart, pre- 
viously assuring Mrs. Parkins I would promptly return on being sent for. 
Throwing my cloak around my shoulders, I was in a few minutes ab- 
stractedly retracing my steps to Park-place. 

Reaching the snuggery I rang the bell, ordered coffee, and at the same 
ae desired Davie to inform Mrs. M‘Andrews of my wish to speak with 

r. 

“I believe,”” said I, “ you kindly recommended me to attend a patient 
whom I have just been visiting—a stranger lady now lodging with your 
sister in Sailsbury-street?” 

“TI did so, sir ; first, because I felt satisfied she would be perfectly safe 
under your care ; secondly, I thought you would take more interest in a 
patient (with whom there appears a mystery) than some of those business 
men of the world, who merely discharge their duties and have little time 
or inclination to attend to anything which does not redound to profit or 
advantage. I conceived, sir, she might find some sympathies in one like 
yourself, who had not been chilled and repulsed by the ingratitude of the 
world ; and, if my surmises are not mistaken, she is a person respecting 
whose history we are but little acquainted ; if we were, it might prove a 
ers narration.” 

“Has Mrs. Allen been long at her present residence?” inquired [. 

“As near as I can calculate, about three months,” returned Mrs. 
M‘Andrews. 

“Is it known from whence she came ? what or who is her husband? or 
what the cireumstances that brought such strangers from a distance ?” 
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“ Nothing whatever is known of them by my sister,” replied the matron. 
“Letters come ‘occasionally, and always bearing the London mark. 
A handsome crest is on the seal, and below it are the initials A.S, My 
sister, who is rather curious in the matter, can make nothing further out. 
I recollect the evening on which they came; I chanced to be at Mrs. 
Logie’s. A loud ring announced. the visitors; a hackney-coach was at 
the door, out of which two ladies and a gentleman descended ; the latter 
had taken the apartments on the morning of that day, so all was in readi- 
ness for their arrival. The gentleman was of tall and commanding figure; 
wore a blue military cloak lined with searlet shalloon ; as he passed along 
the lobby I thought him a very handsome man, and, from the glance 
which I had, supposed him to be from eight-and-twenty to thirty years 


of age. Coffee was ordered, and the gentleman did not go till twelve. 


o'clock, after which he returned to the Waterloo Hotel, where for some 
days they had been staying. On the following morning he came about ten 
o’clock, remained an hour, and from that time he has not visited the 
lodgers. Mrs. Logie stated, that on his leaving that morning she heard 
a loud sobbing in the parlour, and that for some days after Mrs. Allen’s 
eyes looked as if she had been constantly weeping. She ate little, and 
passed most of the following week in bed. Mrs. Parkins said she was ill, 
and supplied many excuses for the deep melancholy in which the poor lady 
had been cast. Parkins was exceedingly careful in all she said, and 
my sister still continued wondering and doubtful as before. I should 
have told you, that on the morning of the tall gentleman’s departure, at 
the moment he was bidding the ladies good-by, with one hand on the 
door the other on his heart, he in a trembling but subdued tone of voice 
exclaimed, ‘ Remember, Emily, it is my sacred promise!’ What that 
promise was my sister could not conjecture. As he passed along the 
passage he looked pale and agitated, but with an assumed tone of cheerful- 
ness expressed his approbation of the clean and comfortable apartments, 
begged Mrs. Logie to take all care of the ladies, and, at the same time, 
as he hurried past, placed in my sister’s hand a gold coin. Without turn- 
ing to acknowledge her thanks, he descended the steps, and from that 
moment, as I have said, she has not seen him.” 

“Your relation of these particulars has quite confirmed the opinions 
F had formed—that these are mysterious people. It seems odd fora 
husband to leave so young and beautiful a wife, and more especially 
under the present circumstances. It is possible that concerns of d 
moment have demanded his presence elsewhere; that his absence for a 
time is unavoidable; and it would be uncharitable to put a severe con- 
struction on these strange circumstances. Perhaps the marriage has 
been a clandestine one, and a reconciliation may, ere long, be effected. 
But the different initials on the seals of the letters and the handkerchief 
add to one’s doubts and surmises.” 

“ 'Time—time, sir, will most likely tell the truth,” said Mrs. M‘Andrews. 

At this moment Davie arrived with the coffee, and thus terminated the 
conversation relative to a subject on which I could not avoid musing. 

At three o’clock on the following morning I was hastily summoned to 
Sailsbury-street.. I hurried off without loss of time. In a few minutes 
I was at the place of my destination. Long before the grey light of the 
morning had begun to shed its dim visibleness, the agony of her travail 
had passed away, and she had given birth toa son, who lived but a few 
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inutes.: The loving mother, in the anguish of her heart, expressed 
her sorrow. that the babe was dead. ‘‘ But,’’ said she, “as God willeth 
not as I will!” I promised) to eall early on the morrow, and then 


Davie, doubtless with all wishes for my welfare and quiet sleep, 
had concluded that as I had been up most of the night he would allow 
me to doze on. He did so until the Tron* had, as he was wont to 
express himself, “chappit twarl o’ the clock.” He then deemed it time 
for me to shake off my slumbers, and, after knocking to no answer, 
opened the door, protruded his Highland visage, and then, in tone and 
attitude as if invoking the shades of Ossian, exclaimed, 

“ Maister Kennyon, Maister Kennyon, be ye goin’ to get up the day? 
It’s gane twarl o’ the time!” 

“Hallo who’s there?” shouted I, half awake and half asleep. 

“It’s jist me, sir; jist happas to be mysel, ye ken. I thocht I'd ca’ 
ye, as it has gane twarl.” 7 

‘*Gone what ?—past what?” ejaculated I, in amazement. 

“ Past twarl o’ the clock, Maister Kennyon.” 

“ What an egregious old fool you must be! Confound your old 
Highland pate not to call me before,” said I, peevishly, jumping out of 
bed and seizing my watch, which was most provokingly ticking away at 
twenty minutes past twelve. The mid-day sun was in streaming rays 
struggling through the crevices of the soillenons shutters, which supplied 
the place of curtains, and it might be said of iron stanchions. I atrabi- 
me drew on my trousers, and grumbled furiously at the stupidity of 
my Highland valet. ‘“ They’ll think I am never going to-day. If it 
had been some patients I should have cared less—been less concerned.” 

On the first ebullition of my wrath, Davie stole down stairs muttering, 
and doubtless throwing out his vengeful expletives as he proceeded. 

On reaching the snuggery, coffee, kippered salmon, al the et czeteras, 
were in readiness on the little square table, which I recollect ‘so well; 
and it is but justice to say, that although I had vented my rage on the 
functionary of Park-place, he had lost no time in the preparation of 
breakfast. When he came into the room I began to calmly remonstrate 
with him for not calling me before. He replied, he had done so in perfect 
unconsciousness of any supposition that 1 wished to be up before—de- 
clared it had been done in kindest consideration to me—thought it too 
bad to be scolded for his good intentions. His arguments were decidedly 
the best. I felt annoyed at having lost my temper, as I knew the old 
man would have perilled his existence for me; I, therefore, placed in his 
bony hand a half-crown piece, which, in Davie’s mind, fully atoned for 
all I had said. 

On arriving at my patient’s I found Mrs. Allen composed and tranquil, 
but a quiet melancholy was settled on that beautiful Saxon face, which 
daylight showed still more fascinating. She cordially grasped my hand, 
and then reiterated her thanks for my attentions. ‘Mrs. Parkins,” said 
Mrs.. Allen, ‘‘take the keys and open my desk; the purse is in the left 
corner—give it me.” Mrs. Parkins did so; the sick lady took from her 
purse a couple of guineas, then placed them in my hand, at the same 
time making many apologies for so smalla fee. ‘‘ One of these days,” 
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said she, “I shall be better enabled to give you a more substantial 
acknowledgment of my obligations for your kind attentions.” I 
was not a little perplexed how to act. The: lady had thrown out a deli- 
cate hint that her circumstances were limited. The odious coins | wanted 
not; and if I had, it would have been impossible to desire them under 
such circumstances; again, if I refused them, it would be like supposin 
my patient’s poverty—it would be laying her under an obligation, an 
such might give pain to a sensitive mind. I put the money in my pocket, 
but never did the receiving a fee give me such real discomfort. 

I called in the evening, and was cordially weleomed by my new friends. 
Mrs. Allen expressed a wish that I should see the infant corpse. ‘ Take 
the candle, Mrs. Parkins,” said the invalid, ‘and do show Dr. Kennyon 
the departed babe. Oh, my God, were I but with it !” continued she, 
whilst those dark-blue eyes were filled to overflowing. In the utterance 
of the bitter words she seemed disquieted, and it was easy to perceive the 
troubled feelings of her soul. 

To one whose daily lot it had long been to gaze on the perishing re- 
mains of mortality, the sight of a dead child was in itself of little interest. 
Death’s spoils had too long been familiar to my eye to give any concern 
or afford novelty. Let not the reader, however, suppose that those whose 
office it is to become familiarised with such sights lose their sensibility 
—become callous to suffering—or that their hearts acquire a stoniness 
and want of feeling. Far from it; but duty requires they should divest 
themselves of morbid emotions, and have no maudlin sympathies, where 
action and collectedness of mind are so often indispensable for the wel- 
fare of those under their care. Asa member of that profession I would 
not here by any means in a tone of vain and inflated boasting trumpet 
forth the virtues of ourselves, yet, as an impartial judge and an unbiassed 
— I might aver that the practitioners of the healing art are in reality 

e practical Christians. The pulpit orator, in his oratorical display, may 
there inculcate the actions of virtue; depict graphically imaginary scenes 
of poverty and affliction; eloquently portray sights most appalling of 
wretchedness and sorrow ; talk in affecting language of halls of pestilence 
and haunts of death; harrow the mind by the destitution of uncared-for 
vice and friendless virtue ; he may paint such scenes in studied phrase and 
finely perorated diction, without any nearer approach to the reality than 
the velvet cushion over which he leans. Professing philanthropists may 
expatiate on their familiarity with man’s worst mo, * and tell of dens 
of infamy and disease, but it is the parish doctor and the good physician 
who are brought in daily and intimate relation with those gloomy and 
darkened pictures of humanity. They are ever ready to encounter 
dangers more dread and fatal than the deadliest battle-field ; often they 
ave rewarded with no return but the honest applause of their own hearts, 
and, it may be, doomed to die the aulelsed martyrs of applied science! 
‘* Go,” says an eloquent divine—“ go into the abodes of the sick, and the 

r, and deserted ; wherever there is disease or distress there will you 

d some medical practitioner exercising his glorious art—patiently, 
freely, and fearlessly, for those whose poverty or vice, or the breath of 
pestilence, has deprived of every other friend. Or again, follow him 
amongst the higher classes. of his patients, and you will find him then 
the friend and honest adviser of those who can seldom hear truth from 
any other lips—ministering hope and comfort to the sick, reviving ex- 
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piring life, or soot the bed of death for the ing spirit, by coun- 
teracting the == enaamtnaanttentie maight otherwise 
rob the phi of kis fortitude andthe Christian of his consolation.” 

To return. I followed Mrs. Parkins’ more through considerations of 
politeness than from any real satisfaction. The little sitting-room was 
Tilm, and dull, and deathly ! The curtains were drawn, an air of 
sombre gloom bespoke the spoiler had visited. Over the side-table was 
thrown an ample white cloth, which evidently had an object beneath. It 
did! On removing the snowy coverlit a ifully made little coffin 
was ; its handsome covering of light blue, the glittering rows of 
peso | nails, the wae tire, and the me ae late, a a 

i retty, if such an epithet might be applied to any receptacle for 
the viel of Abate Mrs. Ponte anor the lid, took off the 
fretted shroud, and revealed the tranquil features of the sleeping innocent. 
Around its head was'tastefully arrayed a wreath of winter flowers, as if 
emblematic of the fate of that being of whom all that: remained was as 
perishable as they,—like them, to return to the dust that gave! Sad 
reflection, methought, to think the slimy reptile must ere long revel on 
thy dear remains, the loathsome worm banquet on thy flesh, and that 
form soon turn to the insensate clod ! 

In no great length of time Mrs. Allen was convalescent ; yet although 
she did not positively need professional attention, there was a languor re- 
mained which, in own mind, I deemed more a mental than a bodily 
malady. My visits, however, were not infrequent, and there sprang u 
something of kindliness and intimacy between the ladies and myself. 
They were utter strangers in Scotland, and thus my calls, pole, 
broke the monotony of their quiet retirement. Mrs. Parkins repeatedly 
expressed a wish that I would pay them a visit whenever my leisure per- 
mitted. The more our acquaintance increased, the more I saw of them, 
the more I became convinced of their superiority. Little incidents con- 
firmed this opinion, and from time to time a word in conversation escaped 
that created my internal curiosity still more. Mrs. Allen was exceed- 
ingly accomplished, and on every subject she conversed with fluency and 
ability. Without any parade of literary attainments, it was evident she 

a full and well-stored mind ; and the language in which she 
expressed her sentiments’ was of that high order for which in these days 
the better classes of her sex are distinguished. She was one of those 
prodigalities of nature, so rarely seen, where Providence has united men- 
tal superiority with personal beauty. 

Some few months subsequent to Mrs. Allen’s accouchement, I was 
hastily summoned to her lodgings, and found the poor lady ina fit. Mrs. 
Parkins was in a state of intense alarm; and, in justice to the landlady, she 
was also extremely anxious. Seeing at a glance that her paroxysm was 
not likely to be of serious import, I first endeavoured to tranquillise 
those who hung over her in such trepidation, as Mrs. Parkins’s terror and 
excitement precluded the possibility of the requisite means for restoration 
being applied. The patient was laid on the sofa; her golden ringlets 


had escaped their graceful fastenings, and fell in nt confusion 
around her face—that face so sibediens deathlike siateaibttnes seemed. 
to say every drop of the erimson current had’ “returned to its last citadel, 
the heart.” Ever and anon she heaved a deep sigh, then subsided into 
a still, motionless quietude, like unto that sleep that knows no waking. 
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Mrs. Parkins hung over her in very distraction ; she clasped her hands, 
then placed Mrs. Allen’s between hers, kissed the pale brow, burst into: 
tears, and exclaimed, “My child, my dearest child, speak—speak, if 
you love me, that I may know you live. Speak—speak but one word, 
Miss Emily, but one word !” 

' Restoratives being applied, more consciousness was apparent. Ere 
long, in a dreamy and confused stare, she opened her wandering eyes, 
and for a moment looked wildly around, closed them again, and, in half- 
reproving, half-tender accents, said, ‘‘ Alfred, oh, Alfred, you have killed 
me!” In a few minutes she sank as before into stat repose. Mrs. 
Parkins became calmer, the landlady more OO requested the 
patient might have an uninterrupted slumber. After a time she awoke, 
and was once more aware of what was passing around her, yet still her 
senses seemed somewhat benumbed, and her soul drooped under her 
malady. The lightning shock was over; the storm had expended its 
fury, but the.wreck remained; and long, long the tempest left a torpid 
calm—that after-silencer of the heart ! 

In the requisite attendance that followed, it became indisputable that 
there had been some mental suffering : the haggard look, the nightly 
watching, and corporeal decline, told there was a rooted sorrow in the 
brain. 

Week after week with noiseless pinion sped away, yet without bringing 
any change for the better. I tried such remedial measures as the case 
required, yet without benefit ; the constant wasting went on, the features 
became more and more sunken and altered, and it was too manifest that 
gloomy apprehensions might with good grounds be formed. I suggested 
that another opinion should be given. Mrs. Allen received this: pro- 
position with heedless indifference, and, indeed, expressed a wish that no 
one’ else should see her.- Mrs. Parkins prevailed on her to consent, and 
I then desired'a physician of eminence to meet me. ‘The consultation 
was held, the prescription agreed to, the medicine long continued ;. but, 
alas! without amendment: it was too obvious that in this instance human 
aid would prove of little avail. 

Without troubling the reader with a prolix detail of particulars, I 
will not protract the sequel. Like a lovely and blighted flower, she 
faded beneath the lightning-stroke of despair—she died! On that bed, 
on which but a few fleeting weeks before she had given birth to her de- 
sam infant, now lay the quiet corpse of its once beautiful mother! 

isease and death had verily worked their ravages on her once fair face ; 
the roseate hues had fled, the hollow cheek and sunken eye were there— 
the ghastly traces of the spoiler’s hand ! 

In the course of a few days the funeral took place. On my arrival at 
the house, two or three respectable neighbours, who had kindly come to 
pay their respects to the memory of the stranger lady, were seated in 
the little sitting-room I knew so well. The hearse and a mourning- 
eoach were at the door. All that remained of Mrs, Allen left the house 
of the living for the home of the dead. The plain oaken coffin, bearing 
the initials of the deceased’s name and the date of her death, was put 
into the vehicle, and the simple cortége gently moved off to the pretty 
little village of Colinton. In the secluded churchyard of that retired 
hamlet the perishing form of the mother was lowered, to mingle with 
the dust of the infant, so that “in their deaths they were not divided.” 
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‘plain stone slab, laid: horizontally over the grave of both, now marks 
dhe spot of their repoeh; and on it are the words— 


Auxas, Poor Emir ! 


Not long after the death of the stranger lady, the matron of the 
hospital ielanst me of some particulars that transpired immediately 
before the deceased’s tongue was stilled for ever; and amongst others, 
that her last intelligible words were‘ “ Alfred,” and, Mrs. Logie fancied, 
something about a “sacred promise.” “ Poor gentlewoman,” thought 
I, “the grave will now inviolably keep thy secret!” I asked myself 
again, “ Fiad she ever been at the altar?’ Yet the emblem of that 
ceremony was on her finger—or—or had she “loved not wisely, but 
too well ?” 

One day, about this time, I received a note desiring me to call on 
Mrs. Parkins. On doing so, Mrs. Parkins, in the same sorrow as on pre- 
vious visits, burst into an unrestrained flood of tears; her grief seemed 
to acquire force and intensity instead of becoming mitigated. She could 
not even mention Mrs. Allen’s name without greater poignancy of suffer- 
ing. After the first ebullition of her fretting had passed, she became 
more calm, and at length informed me of the deceased’s having left a 
small token of her regard and memory. Mrs. Parkins then put into my 
hand a handsome emerald ring, bearmg the simple inscription “ From 
E. A.” This treasured relic I yet retain, and often now, though long 
and obliterating years have passed, do I steadfastly look upon the amulet, 
and think with a sigh on the donor. 

It was the intention of Mrs. Parkins to leave Scotland immediately 
after the burial of Mrs. Allen. The constant watching over the former, 
the weeks of broken rest, and, more than all, the mental suffering which 
that death had created, conjointly proved too much for her health. She 
became ill, and was for some time confined to her room. The stranger 
lady was no more. It was less important for Mrs. Parkins to be so 
taciturn; she became communicative, and I was informed of the sad 
history of her late companion. From the perusal of journals, letters, 
and other documents, as well as from the oral details of Mrs. Parkins 
= other sources, I have endeavoured to arrange that information as 
ollows : 


e & 


THE STORY OF THE REMINISCENCE. 


In ports | any wheal 5 except England, are to be seen those pic- 
turesque and pleasing realities of rural felicity which in every age artists 
have painted and poets sung ; and when we behold those happy pictures 
so frequently to be met with in every part of this richly-cultivated 
country—when we see the luxuriant fields, the waving woods, green 
pastures, white flocks, and — corn, the landscape ole and there 
mterspersed with villages, hamlets, and scattered homes—the distant 
aa a impresses the notions of simple virtues and artless life, reminds 

older of Arcadian days and the. retired happiness of the Sabine 
farm! The mightiest and most dignified of sn a when tired of 


camps, wearied of senates, and nauseated with splendour, have in all 
ages loved for a season to steal away from the world’s disquietudes and 
cares, to dwell at ease in the tranquillising retirement of country life. 
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There, a-constant survey of the beauties of nature, the stillness and re- 
pose of every scene, form contrasts to the turmoil and excite- 
ment of cities. .The mansion hereafter to be described was so situate, 
and in it warriors, statesmen, and courtiers, had in other days found a 
pleasant and acceptable retreat. 

- In one of the southern counties, in a remote and unfrequented district, 
is the pretty little village of Woodthorpe—situated on.a gentle ac- 
clivity, and commanding an extensive prospect over a broad expanse of 
country, screened ‘in on the north and east by dark woods of sturdy oak, 
towering elms, and spreading beech, with a crystal stream guide 
below it, formed a spot happily, selected for human habitations. . They 
who peopled it were a simple, an unsophisticated set, ‘many of whom 
tilled the soil which several progenitors had successively cultivated. The 
tenure of the lands had remained unaltered for many generations, and so 
sure were the occupants that their successors would hold them on the 
same terms, that it was not uncommon for the father to will the lease to 
one or more of his children. Dwelling in this quiet seclusion, and pur- 
suing a kind of patriarchal existence, far from the vanities and temp» 
tations of politer life and a more advanced world, this little community, 
if it lacked the advantages of refinement and fashion, escaped many 
evils and moral corruptions. If their pleasures were not intense and 
exalted, their happiness was of a more even tenor and more last- 
ing. But it must be confessed that even the denizens of Wood- 
thorpe did not enjoy an immunity from human trials and human afilic- 
tions. They had their cares and their grievances—a share of those 
ills which man is born to inherit. 

In the midst of a few low-built and scattered houses stood the venerable 
mansion long known by the name of Spenser House. Its massive walls, 
crumbling buttresses, small-latticed windows, stone-covered roof, the lots 
of green ivy whose clinging tendrils had fur ages pertinaciously clung to 
their barren attachments, the corroded corner-stones moulded by winters 
jong passed away, and the general tendency to dilapidation, bespoke its 
antiquity, and told of the wasting breath of Time. The garden by which 
it was surrounded was fenced in by tall and unsightly walls. Its once 
neatly laid-out parterres had run to wildness with weeds and rank grass; 
the trees and shrubs had grown in unrestrained Juxuriance ; it seemed as 
if the proprietor had long been an absentee, or that the property was 
under the keeping of a niggardly expectant heir. Two or three mutilated 
figures, once set up for picturesque effect, were in unison with other asso- 
ciations ; here stood a headless Apollo, there Neptune without his trident, 

onder Hercules bereft of his club. The pretty little summer-house, in 
its green alcoves, was filled with empty flower-pots, garden implements, 
and similar lumber; the conservatory could hardly boast a single pane of 
uncracked glass; the walks were covered with grass and rubbish. When 
you entered the sombre hall, that spacious and unfurnished entrance im- 
parted an air of discomfort. The two or three dark oaken chairs, un- 
doubtedly coeval with the building itself, the worn-out mats and oil- 
coverings, gave a foretaste of what was to be anticipated in other cw of 
the house. Dining-room, drawing-room, up-stairs and.down, the long 
unpainted doors, the shabby curtains, dirty gilt picture-frames, worn-out 
ts, old-fashioned furniture, told of the occupant’s oddities or his 
poverty. The head of the house was Godfrey Spenser, the representative 
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& ‘time-immemorial and aristocratic family ; and proud indeed was 

. that flowed in his veins, prouder far than the 
base-bred rich whose wealth might make him ten times richer. Between 
im .and :those who could ‘boast but of their wealth, he deemed a great 


; n 
their vanities, and it was Godfrey’s vanity to expatiate on his illus- 
the his genealogical tree did not first fix 

prove, he said, that his remote were Scandi- 


| He could 
navian chieftains, commanding clans on the borders of the Baltic before 


the Norsemen had gained a more convenient territory in the Gallic domi- 
nions ; gore: Bo served with the Rou; that some of the name had 
ished with ld Hardrada, whom the Saxon Tostig had led to 
th, and his followers to discomfiture. our oe eatnbie 
descent England, a De Spenser (the prefixture n omitted in 
siahtnionde nerations) Sais Ralieueed the roll at Battle Abbe 
now beens hi name. He was sprung from that Godfrey too who, wit 
Tancred, valiantly rode over slaughtered Moslems to prostrate at the 
hre of Christ. His progenitors had ensanguined the fields of 
and Poictiers, and been foremost in those heroic bands who sought 
to win for the brave Plantagenets a sovereignty over kingdoms on the 
continent. A Spenser fell at the battle:of Bosworth ; and, coming down 
to the days of Charles the First, his great-grandfather not only distin- 
guished himself amongst those valiant gentlemen who espoused the royal 
cause (and better known as the Cavaliers) at Naseby and Worcester, but 
could show the receipts given to the said great-grandfather for 
silver christening-bowls, tankards, and gold eups, which he had sent to be 
melted down to fill the king’s treasury at Oxford. In more recent times, 
his forefathers, if less known to fame, were always considered of the aris- 
me and, indeed, Godfrey felt his house was noble in all but name. 
‘The lands on which he lived had been bestowed on an ancestor by 
Richard the Second. The tarnished gilt frames before referred to pre- 
served the quaint portraitures of some of those stalwart heroes who are 
now alone remembered by the canvas on which they frown. He had 
truly some reason to be proud of his lineage, and he classed his house 
rather with the De Veres and Talbots than with the Percys and 
Howards! 

In person Godfrey showed the good breeding it had been his lot to 
inherit. His tall and commanding figure, with finely moulded limbs and 
erect carriage; those acute, strongly marked features, with quick eyes and 
aquiline nose; the thin lips, ample brow, and dark hair, together with 
the small foot and little hand, testified his origin as not plebeian.* He 





* The description of physical formations given in the text are the generally re- 
ceived personal peculiarities of Norman extraction, and nothing is more generally 
accepted than that the small hand and foot are the characteristics of gentle blood. 
This opinion is not unmixed with error. Small hands and feet were common to the 
whole race of Norsemen, and not to their chiefs alone. They areScandinavian pecu- 
liarities. The museums in some of the northern capitals of Europe possess swords 
used during the times of-the sea-kings, which have handles so small as to only 
admit hands of a very diminutive size, and these swords were the weapons of the 
hardy bands who accompanied their leaders as half-pirates, half-soldiers. From 
such historic records as we possess, the Norsemen were of agile figure; yet we are 
also told of certain Saxons who were of equally elegant proportions. When Harold, 
son of Godwin, was at William the Norman’s court, he was admired for his fine 
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dressed after the manner.of the times, and just hit that happy medium, 
neither to incur the disdain of frivolous foppery, nor the censure of a 
sloven. There was a neatness, an exactness in his attirement, which 
showed the man of the world as well as the man of taste. His blue 
coat, buff vest, ruffled shirt, clean smalls, bright buckled shoes, and 
wdered wig, set off to advantage that neat and agile form. Though 
is wardrobe might have with advantage been more frequently replenished, 
yet he was never in dishabille, and always looked the gentleman. At 
thirty years of age he married the daughter of a country squire, who was 
not more celebrated for her beauty than esteemed for her worth. By this 
lady he had a lange founily, and, as acter used to say, they were within 
a fraction all of wrong sort, seven-eighths of the number total being 
of the softer sex. Their only son was a fine lad, and long before his 
birth Mrs. Spenser had fixed upon the name of Alfred. The father did 
not like that name, and wished instead of Alfred to call him Godfrey, 
because it was a family name; and it was one of his prejudices that old 
family names should be kept up. Mrs. Spenser, when the time came, 
prevailed upon her husband, for that one time, to let her have her own 
way; she contested that she had named six of the girls out of the seven, 
a it was but fairness in the present instance to allow her to decide; 
because, she said, the infant had her uncle’s nose, and he was Alfred, — 
because it was a pretty name,—and because Alfred the Great was a good 
and learned man, as she had said this boy would be. “ Powerful argu- 
ments, indeed !” ironically said Godfrey ; but at length he was obliged to 
yield, yet not without stipulating that the next should be a Godfrey; in 
default of such next he would put into his last will and testament for the 
next male heir to be so named, or it would, as he conceived, be a decided 
reflection on not less than three of the previously mentioned gentlemen 
occupying the shabby gilt frames; and, in a kind of consolatory strain, 
he muttered in conclusion, “ It’s no use arguing, women will have their 
own way, and the more you reason and explain, the more obstinate and 
wrong-headed they become!”’ 
As Alfred grew up, he became the apple of his father’s eye. And, it 





figure, and they might have thought him Norman. It must be remembered, too, that 
at the Conquest many of low station emigrated to England, and on their arrival 
assumed the importance of esquires and nobles, who in their own country had 
really been grooms and lacqueys, and they had doubtless the personal peculiarities 
in question, It is a fact equally true, that the Saxon nobility had large hands 
and feet; and Bulwer says that their characteristics may be yet traced amongst 
some of our oldest noble families who are more directly sprung from the ancient 
Saxon blood. Large hands and feet are common to the Teutonic tribes, and as 
the ancient Saxons were Teutonic, this physical distinction has been transmitted 
through many centuries. An ingenious writer has recently written elaborately 
on the formation of the human hand, and has classified the various conformations 
common to particular races. The Celtic are more elegant, having long taper fingers, 
and that shape is associated with an imaginative mind, hence possessed by the 
highest order of poets and artists. The broad palm, the short, obtuse, truncated 
fingers are Teutonic, which he terms the spatula conformation. It is the spatula 
form which is common to the Anglo-Saxon races, to that race which, by a strange 
chance of Providence, is peopling the earth, and spreading its language and reli- 
gion from Cape Horn to the northernmost region—from “the sunny banks of the 
Ganges to the immense valley of the Mississippi; and, says the chirologist, the 
aie Dome is associated with all that energy and enterprise common to the 
on ‘ 
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to say, never was there a finer, more fearless, more taking lad. 
Nature had favoured him, in bestowing a well-built frame, that promised, 
when matured, to be herculean, with an animated eye that flashed with 
the impetuous feelings of a soul full of ardour and enterprise. His fea- 
tures were particularly handsome, manly, and expressive—though with- 
out the deep lines of his father’s. His hair fell in thick jetty curls down 
low and powerful shoulders, whilst his quick step and erectness of bear- 
i no common personage. Well, indeed, might a father look 
complacently on so comely a youth, and little would his insensibility be 
envied who felt not a father’s pride when he beheld a young cedar whose 
head might tower aloof in the forest of Lebanon. As he advanced in 
horses, dogs, and every field-sport, were a passion with him. Many 
are the deeds of mischievous fun which in the buoyancy of boyhood 
spirits he committed. Towards the villagers’ cats he held perpetual hos- 
tilities, and whenever one of the feline tribe crossed his path, two or 
three yelping terriers, which were his constant companions, were sure to 
be hounded on in the pursuit. Rooks’ nests he plundered with an un- 
sparing hand, and it was his delight to courageously climb the loftiest 
trees in which they had built their eyrie homes. The finny inhabitants 
of the deep were also frequent sacrifices to his adroit snaring, or the 
dexterous manner in which he threw the fly. At fourteen, his deadly aim 
could hit the swallow on its lightning flight, and often had his rifle 
sto the wild pigeon when sailing on electric wing. Such the fancies 
of his active boyhood—such his happiness when “ confinement’s lingering 
hour was done.” Possessing faculties created for energy and action, it 
was a task to remain in palling quiet, and he constantly sought some 
object for the occupation of a restless mind. Nature, in the consummate 
wisdom which she hath observed in the attainment of her plans, has 
wisely implanted in the breasts of infancy and —_ the inextinguishable 
desire for variety and action ; by which the body receives that proper 
amount of exercise indispensable for the natural stimulus of its complicated 
functions, which could not otherwise be insured at a time when the rea- 
soning faculties cannot observe or comprehend the necessary rules of 
health. The pastimes and amusements of children are to them a kind of 
business, which they prosecute with as much ardour and labour as are 
brought to bear on those sterner duties of after life; and again in the 
selection of those the particular bias and characteristics of mind may at 
an early age be often rightly foretold. The great Newton, in his child- 
hood, delighted in mechanical constructions ; Pope lisped in numbers ; 
William of Nassau was a pensive, thoughtful child, and in early youth 
pondered on camps and senates ; Walter Scott delighted in the legendary 
tales of his nurse; Napoleon was a hero in his schoolboy band. From 
the youthful delights of Alfred his partiality for an exciting life might 
be judged. 
hough Godfrey Spenser was a man of unrelenting sternness, and at 
times having a coldness of manner amounting well-nigh to aceticism, he 
doted on his boy ; to him he looked as the upholder of their name; he was 
the sole representative of an illustrious line. 
' Godfrey, in the early part of his life, had been in the army, and on his 
retirement was captain in the —— regiment. For the profession of arms 
he had a passionate partiality, and he deemed the two services as the 
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great schools of gentility and politeness; in fine, as he always would have 


it, none but gentlemen were there, and none but gentlemen ought to be’ 
there. The doctrine of exclusiveism on all such matters he stoutly 
favoured, and for such he argued on what he conceived right principles ; 
he was indeed one of the old school, full of bigotry and prejudice, averse 
to innovation, because he hated things that were new, and had a foolish 
reverence for the past, which he always would have it was more to be 
venerated than the present. Preferment from merit he held to be vulgar 
and nonsensical, ef fitted only for democratic states—thought it impos- 
sible for people of a lower grade, from any circumstances, to be eligible 
for an equality of privileges with those born above them. Such being 
the notions of Captain Spenser, it may easily be imagined how partial 
he was to services that placed positive demerit and ineligibility in com- 
mand of real superiority. It was indeed likely that he should wish his 
son to enter the army. But that son had not yet finished his scholastic 
duties, and there was time for such considerations. 

Three years more of academic discipline at length passed over. When 
at school he had ever been more signalised for pugilistic contests and 
frolicsome mischief than his mastery over Latin and Greek, yet it was 
allowed by common consent that he could have outstripped his compeers 
in study, as he did in all athletic pastimes, if he chose to do so. The 
power was there, but it remained unemployed. He delighted rather to 
be the,Ajax of the schoolboy band than duz in his class. Long after 
his sehool days were over he would pleasingly revert to those haleyon 
timeg,and ever remember them with a sigh. He loved to wander again 
over the old haunts, and in fancy revisit the sunny scenes of earlier 
years; to think of forest walks—to roam through thicket shades that 
even in mid-day were said to be peopled by elves and sprites; and there 
was a joy once more 





to paddle in the burn 
When simmer days were fine! 

But now a profession had to be thought of, and the world was before him. 

One morning Captain and Mrs. Spenser were seated in the little back 
room, whose glass-door opened into the shrubbery, and which apart- 
ment, from the fact of there being divers rusty volumes arranged on 
dusty shelves, was called the study; but this was a misnomer in the 
general acceptation of the term. In one corner stood a number of 
walking-sticks, with two or three superannuated fishing-rods. Over the 
old-fashioned fireplace was a gun-rack, on which lay Godfrey’s fowling- 
piece, and there, too, an old sword, which an ancestor had wielded in the 
wars of the Roses. His hunting-whip hung behind the door, and on 
some pegs a pair or two of rusty dog-couples. Two fox-brushes, the ant- 
lers of a stag, a stuffed badger, and other trophies of the chase, were 
arranged in conspicuous positions. An antiquated whist-table stood in 
the centre, which would have been indisputably improved by a fresh 
covering of green baize. The window-curtains painfully reminded the 
beholder of the numerous summer suns they had defended; and, indeed, 
the same air of shabby gentility pervaded this as every other part of that 
venerable hall. The only studies there ever carried on were such as 
were suggested by the newspaper, the Army List, or, more than all, 
when Godfrey studied how to liquidate urgent claims. I repeat, he and 
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Gazette, the latter silently engaged at her knitting, when the 
servant entered with # letter, the superscription of which was in a bold 


“ A letter fromm Alfred; Susan,” said the father to Mrs. Spenser, ‘as 
he broke the seal of the epistle, “to inform us of the vacation, I sup- 
”’ continued he; before he had noted the contents. “ Yes, it is so,” 
reading the half-dozen lines, then throwing the missive into Mrs. 
Siatiey woesi his legs, wistfully looked at the fire, and after a few 
moments of reflective silence, asked of the mother if Alfred were seven- 
teen or eighteen next birthday. 

“ He will be eighteen, my dear, on the 25th of next month,” said 
Mrs. », throwing down her knitting, as if to consider @ moment. 
“ Yes, I am right—eighteen next month. 

“Be a man directly,” replied the captain, as he shuffled in his chair, 
and drew closer to the fire, then taking up the poker, he, with militar 

ision, aimed a mortal blow at a huge coal, which crumbled beneat 
is vigorous thrust—* yes, he'll be a man di . He must enter the 
: _ my ws my connexions, will get him in, a ed : 

* In the ’ ou mean, Godfrey, as ou always extol the 
life of avoldie?” $y anal 

“Oh, yes, of course, my love, I mean the army; to be sure I do. 
Besides, Susan, indepen — of its omen and recommendations as the 
profession of a gentleman, there are other advantages—collateral interests. 
A dashing officer is courted in society; he has the chances of making a 
good bargain—he can marry well. Indeed, I have heard yourself declare 
that half the young ladies in Christendom are in love with the red coat. 
Alfred must have a person of property, and that’s the long and short of 
it, or all my scheming and hopes are at an end. He is handsome, of 
good family, and every way eligible for making a good speculation. He 
must have one with a fortune; he must, indeed,” repeated Godfrey, as 
seg = 8 his legs, folded his arms, and then looked fixedly at the 

“ But, my dear Godfrey,” said Mrs. Spenser, after a brief silence, “I 
never yet heard our son his desires relative to a profession; and 
as regatds to his matrimonial alliance, that time will not be yet, and in 
his case—I mean, with his independent spirit—it will be a matter of 
chance, perhaps, rather than pradence in choice. The unsettled life of a 
soldier is ill-suited we a wife and family. Alfred is a youth of strong 
passions, wayward, of his own way of thinking, and depend upon it, 
if his affections should happen to enna fixed, he would aie Benge 
rately for the object of attachment. Love hearkens not to the 
reasoning of wisdom. Young folks in this are obstinate and determinate, 
when docile and obedient in all other matters. It often happens that 
the greater the pains taken to divert the current of an affection, the more 
powerful and impetuous it becomes. It is true that, so far, you have 
always had as a father the command of parental authority ; but remem- 
ber, a time comes when the youth grown to manhood considers himself 
, ipated from the trammels of authority; a time comes when he 
deems it his prerogative to think and act for himself. Alfred may be 


the of his‘cares were seated in the study, the former looking over 
the County 
round hand. 
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more easily drawn by a siken thread than forcibly brought to moorings 
by a cable.” 

M Susan,” replied the captain, testily, “ you talk as all women do on 
all matters of importance—like a simpleton; like one who knows not the 
world ; who has no notion of the expedients sometimes which must be had 
recourse to. As regards his entering the service, that I can ; I 
can, I am convinced I can. He is made for the army, the very man for 
an officer’s life, and he will win the heart of an heiress, His natural taste 
inclines towards a soldier's vocation. From infancy fond of dogs and 
horses, delights in field sports; at school he has fought his way like a 
young Hector, and these are the youths of England who are ined 
to defend her rights—who turn out men and heroes! So far as pertaineth 
to the hope which I cherish of a good match which I trust he’ll make, 
how can you look only to the dark side? You are aware, Susan, ours is a 
take-all, bring-nothing family. Seven girls!” here he gave a sigh. 
‘¢ They will want much more than I can give them. It is true they are 
tolerably good-looking, and they are of the Spenser blood, which ought 
to be an efficient off-set against the lack of dowry. Besides, Susan, you 
are aware the estate is deeply mortgaged. If Alfred should not m 
well, that evil day must come when Woodthorpe shall pass to other han 
—when the hall of my fathers, old as the hills, be another’s. Amongst 
the higher classes (and we assuredly belong to that order) matches of ex- 
pediency are got up every day, or how do you suppose the good old fami- 
lies and their estates would hang together ?—otherwise the broad acres of 
many a fair domain would long ago have gone to ill-bred merchants; to 
a class whose only superiority consists in the heaps which niggardly par- 
simony and vulgar pursuits had accumulated. This vim ste may, 
perhaps, be reckoned amongst some of the drawbacks which there are to 
mar the peace of upper life. It would be downright stolidity —madness, 
in fact—for a man of birth, one young, handsome, and co ous, and 
whose ancestors were renowned before the Plantagenets, to descend to 
having a portionless wife. It is all very fine to talle about affection and 
such stuff in the hearing of school-girls. The great fact must present 
itself to every person of sense, that without a ue there is no 
happiness. To sigh and dream about pretty faces and such like nonsense, is 
ridiculous in a man of mind, and I am convinced, when Alfred grows up 
and knows something of his position and my affairs, he will have the pru- 
dence and resolve to act accordingly.” 

In the delivery of these sentiments, Godfrey was not a little animated. 
He was ainfully reminded of his financial position, and painfully re- 
minded of those ills that must some day come upon his house, if the son, in 
his own language, did not act prudently. It wounded him to the quick 
when he contemplated such a melancholy wind-up as that of Spenser 
House becoming the home of one who did not bear his name. Mrs. 
Speriser was a person of correct principles and good understanding, yet 
not possessed of that penetration and depth which were such character- 
istics of her husband. She had more ingenuous goodness and less of 
his pride. Had the captain continued his profession, he would have been 
more likely to have risen from strategic scheming than from fearless cou- 
rage. If he had seen the garrison could not easily be carried by storm, 
c2 
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he would have held parley with the enemy, ae his wr oS mam 
conquest by artifiee., Ha ssessed of power and high com- 
ret he Bow. molady the po % be ithdbiovd dvetbearing, and 
haughty—to carry out those: Tnotadis.of exclusiveism and prerogative 
of order with which his mind was so strongly imbued. The fates had 
decided otherwise, and his’ ¢apabilities ‘of ‘exercising’ ‘arbitrary 'influence 
were cireumséi ed, Fast\'as nature’ wills it’ that ferocious animals are 
less physically endow d than’ the tore docile tribes: | Mrs.' Spenser wisely 
considered that avarice ‘and vanity weré évils which brought with! them 
their often severe but cértain ‘corréctions; she wisely deemed that hum- 
bler associations. weré ‘more likely 'to ‘be followed by happiness; conse- 
quently there was an opposition between’ the false notions of her husband 
and her own more unprejudiced reasonings, which not unfrequently gave 
rise lp altercations that too often disturbed the repose of! their domestic 
“You seem to suppose, Godfrey,” replied she, ‘after’ a short silence— 
you, seem to, suppose that all our energies and desires ought to be 
directed towards the attainment of an exalted position; that in such con- 
sists our chief good. Happiness is ‘not’ thus always to be found. Those 
matches of expediency, as you term them, are, in the majofity of instances, 
matches of misery.” Besides, thé ‘higher classes do riot form the: prototype 
of all that is to be observed ; it is a mistake to look to their order for all 
that is estimable, or for the true enjoyments of life. It is a fact too 
broadly acknowledged, that with them there ate, perhaps, some hidden 
anguish, some silent repining, and more inconistancy than in any other 
are. An eminent senator very recently said, it was his opinion that 
ere was more virtue amongst mechanics than peers! For my own part, 
T had rather, see Alfred a happy than rich man; I had rather behold him 
contented in mediocrity than miserable in splendour. Never, I beseech 
you, exert an undue influence over him. It is your‘duty to kindly advise 
and patiently admonish, and offer such parental advice as a father’s love 
would suggest. Were you to deceive him, his confidence would be for ever 
lost. You may be politic, not cunning; you might persuade, you could 
not force him. 

This strain of reasoning was ill-suited to Godfrey’s plans; it was at va- 
riance with his projects. He could not deny the truth of what had been 
said, but truths are not always acceptable’; they donot always dovetail 
with worldly scheming and worldly minds. He replied, by saying, 

Well, well, my orn what you have said is all very fine, and I dare 
say true; but you know, as well as I do, an unfortunate marriage would 
be a positive calamity to the family. It is fine talking—very, indeed !” 

With these words he rose from his chair, and petulantly left the 





room. 
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» GOETHS complained that modern, poets, put too much water in their 
ink. -\Of many. .modern. novel-wrights, we may similarly, or inversely, 
complain: that’ they put. too little, ;ink, in their water. No wonder, then, 
that the: manuscript s0,s00n becomes, fade, colourless, illegible, and’ sur- 
vives not/the “first, reading.” Eyen a large piece of bullion will only 
supply a certain amount, of, gold-leaf, and cover a limited surface. 
Genius,’ too, |has its boundaries, , If it pass them, it must pay the 
penalty, and that is sometimes a heavy toll, Genius has no infinite 
mood. In trying to. prove that, it has, it becomes an irregular verb. 
Mrs. Trollope is one of those who, by over-writing, refuse to do them- 
selves justice. At least, she writes too fast, and gives way too indul- 
gently to the rash speed of her grey-goose quill, so that it sometimes, in 
the nature of things, leads her a wild-goose chase. Her gold-leaf is 
beaten too thin; her ink, though abounding in gall, is diluted with too 
much water., Not that we hold the impossibility of a prolific author 
being a great author, confronted as such a theory is by ancient and 
medizval literature, belied as such an unwise saw is by so many modern 
instances. But there are cases in which the fecundity proves the weak- 
ness-of the offspring, as well as the vigour of the parent. The talent is 
too widely diffused, instead of being wisely concentrated. Three or four 
of Mrs. Trollope’s works are marked by a more terse and compact habit 
of thought, and show, by their superiority to the rest of the family, what 
she can produce when she likes. Assuredly this lady’s industry and 
exuberdnee of invention entitle her to the proverbial name she enjoys, or 
endures, for prolific authorship. With Virgil’s rustic we may admiringly 
exclaim : 


i} 
! Mid fijive ¥ 


; 


O quoties, et que nobis Galatea locuta est !* 


In vain have reviewers tried to keep up with her. A blue-stocking who 
travels in seven-leagued boots may well run critics and criticasters out of 
breath—she triumphantly ascending the hill Difficulty, as fresh as a 
daisy, while they wallow, and struggle, and give up the race (and almost 
the ghost) in the Slough of Despond. Pant and puff as they will to 
run her home, she is in a trice miles out of sight, over the hills and far away, 
and wondering what those sluggard lameters. are doing in the rear. It 
was once suggested by Tom Moore, as an expedient to keep pace with 
the celeritas incredibilis of certain literary Caesars, that they should each 
have a reviewer appointed expressly, aupres de sa personne, to give the 
earliest mtelligence of his movements, and do justice to his multifarious 
enterprises. But would one such officer suffice in the case of Mrs. Trol- 
lope? We trow not. Poor wight, he would “ strike” ere the first year 
was out; and his successor, however able-bodied and conscientious a man- 
of-all-work, would find the accumulated arrears too much for him, protest 
that the place was too hard for him, and go off at a month’s warning. 





* Bucol. III, 72. 
+ In his “ Edinburgh Review” of Lord Thurlow’s Poems, September, 1814. 
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What a Lady Bountiful hath Mrs. Trollope been to printers, Marl- 
-street puff-factors, Wellington-street advertising columns, pro- 
makers, and eke, we fear, to universal trunk-makers! The 
prosiest of utilitarians must be sensible to the weight of her claims in 
this economical aspect, and must reverence (in spite of his nil admirari 
i ays the colossal scale on which she has employed national 
and labour. Nor is she ever weary in this well-doing, nor does 
she ever betray symptoms of fatigue. Again and again are novel-readers 
on scent, and have quite lost the trail, when asking one 
another, ‘‘ Have you read Mrs. Trollope’s last?” finding that what they 
— her most recent venture has been superseded by two or three 
rs, and that the hypothetical “last” is neither the ultimate, nor 
penultimate, nor even antepenultimate, but quite an old story in the 
rationale of circulating libraries. And we have a profound conviction 
that so inveterate is this kalo or hako-ethes scribendt in her eonstitution 
—and so im is she with the resolution not to suffer the cold 
oblivion implied in the adage, “ Out of sight, out of mind”—that she 
will be found to have taken measures for many a year to come, by which 
her perpetual re-appearance shall be ensured. Depend u it, her 
Soshiaey executors will be entrusted with the supervision of a ew bales of 
“ copy,” containing work for generations of compositors and readers yet 
unborn ; so that novels of the approved Trollope fabric may, by a judi- 
ciously frugal rate of publication (say two or three per annum) be made 
to last some half-way into the next century. If, however, our prognos- 
tications should be disproved by the event, we shall console ourselves 
with the reflection that it was only because the novelist’s will was want- 
ing ; and if we chance to survive her, we shall battle as stoutly as ever in 
behalf of her power to have worked out this paulo-post-futurum. Our 
faith in her potentiality is illimitable. But there are such things as 
“ foiled potentialities,” as Mr. Carlyle so graphically shows*—and that 
fact must be our apology, if Time, the Avenger, should call us false 
prophets, or other bad names. But we must leave to the New Monthly 
critic of A.D. 1950 the duty of defending our hallowed memory on this 
score. 

Satire is, perhaps, the characteristic of Mrs. Trollope’s writi 
satire of a hard, poignant, persevering sort, which is little akin to the 
more graceful raillery of Mrs. Gore, or to Thackeray’s goodnatured 
irony. It wears an almost vicious look—goes about seeking whom it 
may devour—snaps at strangers—bites as well as barks, and, when it 
does bite, makes its teeth meet. There is nothing reserved or indefinite 
in its vocables; it carries no trace of “ equivocal generation ;” it beats 
about no bush, nor strives to break the fall of its victims, nor meditates 
excuse for its own hostility. To “damn with faint praise,” it knows 
not ; to “ hesitate dislike,’’ it scornfully repudiates. It is alien from all 
these refined equivoques and lomabing sareasms which, to compass 
their ends, 


assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.t 


* “ Latter Day Pamphlets.” + Pope (Prologue to the Satires). 
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Its lines are deeply indented and coarsely grained, and do not fall on 
pleasant places. In anatomising her subjects, Mrs. ‘Trollope shows no 
ofound psychological science ; in fact, her incisions are often but skin- 
p;,, but then, she gashes to and fro after a terrible sort, and produces 
jegged wounds, and leaves unsightly scars, and seems to revel in dia- 
grams of morbid pathology. Her illustrations are generally lively, not 
always truthful, and frequently farfetched, The absurdities and abuses 
of social life have had few s inquisitors, but many of abler discri- 
mination, and more practical judgment. Fools and villains are not to be 
shamed and reformed, or their ugliness to be made a warning, by unqua- 
lified expositions of their actual or their ideal excesses. Satire, by bein 
too broad, too unconditional, too straightforward, defeats its being’s en 
and aim, Its acute angles beeome obtuse, and its parallel lines never 
meet their object. According to Sir Walter Scott, the nicest art of 
satire lies in a skilful mixture of applayse and blame: there must be an 
aperernny of candour, and just so much merit allowed, even to the object 
of censure, as to make the picture natural.* But in no case is Mrs. 
Trollope a friend to the media via. If she scolds, it must be vehemently ; 
if she admires, it must be sweepingly—like the duke, with whom 


Railing and praising were the usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 


In the same manner, her humourists are too often buffoons; her wit 
trenches on caricature; her romance goes Surrey melodramatic lengths ; 
her comedy merges in farce. A blackguard & la Trollope is all black. 
Tn reading her fictions we are consciously ew rapport with a clear-seeing 
and clever woman, who surprises us with the extent, the variety, and the 
lucidity of her visions; but we feel the while that truth and nature are 
sacrificed or forgotten—that the clairvoyance is a skilful delusion, the 
performance a make-believe, the performer a professional artiste. Some- 
times, indeed, Mrs. Trollope draws from life, and supplies the finishing 
touches as well as the outline from the same source. But as a rule, she 
overdoes nature, or eontrives to do without it—novis saltem judicibus. 
The celebrity of that literary scandalum to the taste of Uncle Sam, 
“* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” which he reckons to “ whip 
creation” in the article of scan. mag., was not rivalled by the accompany- 
ing novel, “The Refugee in America,” with which Mrs. Trollope 
elenched her argument. The former was fiction enough, on American 
showing—it was all “tarnation romance” from beginning to end ; and 
to follow it up by a professed work of fancy or unreality, was adding in- 
sult to injury. From the vulgarism and utilitarianism of this prosaic 
theme, she turned in the following year (1833) to Italy and the sixteenth 
century, producing “The Abbess,” a romance rich in convent character- 
istics, love intrigues, and Inquisition unpleasantries. The same strong 
and pointed lance that had just run-a-muck against Yankeedom, was now 
couched, in the same martial and uncompromising spirit, against old 
abuses of ultramontanism. There is ingenuity, but no great grasp of 
passion or power in this tale ; some of the characters are spirited, but they 


* Thus Dryden’s Portraiture of Shaftesbury (“ Absalom and Architophel”) 
qualifies the censure so artfully with praise of his talents, as to render his faults 
even more conspicuous and more hateful.—Scott’s “ Life of Dryden,” § 5. 
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are superficially drawn, andj. when{we close thebook, they leave hardly a 
trace behind $s siliab and. perpetuate théewreutnstances' uhder which we 
“ were first acquent.” ‘The ‘author's pei for pe agitation and 















polemical romance, of which 'later'‘yéars produced notable proofs in the 
career of Michael rong’ ‘ahd Jessie Phillips, declared, itself in 1836 
‘and Adventures of Jonathan Jeffreson 


by the publication of the “Life and 
Whitlaw”—an atrocious rascal, who plays pranks to make angels wee 
and gentlemen swear, upon slave-hordes of what old Faller‘called “God's 
images cut in ebony,” on the banks of the aeaeeripe'. For depicting an 
unmitigated scoundrel of the A 1 force—one of those male excrescences 
of human nature which now and then appear in paper and print-——com- 
mend us to per noyelists,in general and Mrs. ‘Trollope in, particular. 
‘To adopt a fastidious Paaphraees she goes the entire animal. Othello 

ered downwards to.see whether Iago had not cloven feet.* The feet 
of Mrs. Trollope’s splendid sinners reveal the cleft—almost as deep as a 
well, and as wide as a church door—through patent leather and all. 
Wondrous jis her arithmetical mastery of these impossible quantities. A 
good hater herself, she indoctrinates us with her principles, until the force 
of hating can no further go, and the sense of our incapacity to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance on the objects of it becomes intolerable, and makes us 
scream for the police, or frantically devise other retaliatory measures. The 
prosperity of Mr. Whitlaw increases our repugnance to, his mal-practices; 
and the savage relief we feel when he is at last checkmated in the game of 
life, by that grim old Obi crone, is positively unchristian in its ebullitions. 
Yet Jonathan is ably represented: and other characters there are in the 
book which attest the writer’s vigour and comprehensive skill—as Lotte 
Steinmark, the winsome German Fraulein, and Lucy Bligh, and Aunt 
Clio—(great is Mrs. Trollope in the matter of aunts). In the follow- 
ing years “‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill” made his celebrated début ; and to 
this howe that clerical notoriety is considered by many—taking him and 
his history together—the masterpiece of his race, As usual, the story 
bristles with satire of the roughest, and, as usual, it excited a stormy out- 
cry from those whom it assailed. That the Doctor Cantwell, or Tartuffe, 
of this work, is an exaggerated piece of moral deformity we should be 
sorry to doubt ; and that the acrimony and heat of Mrs, Trollope’s stric- 
tures en masse are offensive and immoderate we are constrained to hint, 
But we fancy she did the state some service by this eaposé of Jesuitism, in 
social life—this onslaught upon the morbid phases of the “ Evangelical” 
school. So far we view it with a degree of approval similar to that we 
award to Sydney Smith’s crusade against the Methodists,t when he 
laughed at the accounts of Providence destroying an innkeeper at Gar- 
stang, for appointing a cockfight near the Tabernacle, and of a man who 
was cured of scrofula by a single sermon, and of the poor Leather-lungs 
who, when he rode into Piccadilly in a thunderstorm, imagined that all 
the uproar of the elements was a mere hint to him not to preach at. Mr. 
ac chapel. We incline to hold with a distinguished clerical poet, 
that 


oo 


_* Oth. I look down towards his feet; but that’s a fable: 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.— Othello, Act V., Scene 2. 
+ Works of Rev. S. Smith, vol. i, \d th ove + 
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he only-is the Evangelical 
Who holds in equal scorn. dogmas: and dreams, 
The Shibboleth of saintly magazines, 
: Deck’d with most grim and godly visages ; 
The cobweb sophistry, or. the dark code 
Of conimentators, who, with loathsome track 
Crawl o’er a text, or on the lucid page 
Beaming with heavenly love and God’s own light, 
Sit like a nightmare !* 


This, and not the accomplished spouter who turns out on a Sunda 
morning, *‘ with looks oblong the very sunshine, to instruct the paris 
poor in evangelic lore,” and teach them to cast off all good works as filthy 
rags, and to fly morality as the gates of hell. What sort of world would 
that school substitute for the world they bid us forsake and in toto 
abandon? A dark, narrow world, indeed—so Christopher North has 
answered that question—yet, narrow as it is, haunted by thoughts that can, 
and too often do, debase and terrify into idiocy or madness ; for nature 
thwarted, must dwindle into decay or distortion—the very shape of the 
soul becomes deformed, its lineaments ghastly, as with premature age ; 
the spring is struck out of life; the gracious law of her seasons is dis- 
obeyed ; and on the tree of knowledge we are to look for fruits before 
blossoms. Bad philosophy and worse religion !{ Hence our sympathy 
with the “‘ high-and-dry” bard’s apostrophe : 

Oh shallow, and oh senseless! in a world 

Where rank offences turn the good man pale, 

Who leave the Christian’s sternest code, to vent 

Their petty ire on petty trespasses— 

If trespasses they are—when the wide world 

Groans with the burden of offence—f 


who swallow camels, straining at a gnat; who deem the Almighty 
frowns upon his throne, because two pair of harmless dowagers, 

Whose life has lapsed without a stain, beguile 

An evening hour with cards; who deem that Hell 

Burns fiercer for a Saraband. 


In its tendency, therefore, to “show up” a sham system and a sham 
professor of sanctity, we recognise something healthy and seasonable in 
the “‘ Vicar of Wrexhill.” The effect of this beneficial tendency was, 
however, as in so many other instances of Mrs. Trollope’s polemical 
ventures, marred and disabled by the bitterness of the medium employed 
for its “exhibition,” as doctors say. The character of the Vicar has been 
not unjustly pronounced, by a favourable as well as competent reviewer, 
‘not merely a libel on the sect, but a libel on humanity.” Painful as 
this novél is in tone and in details, and overwrought though it be in glare 
of colouring and in the drawing of the central figure, it is the one of 
its author’s thousand-and-one productions which most completely and 
pointedly illustrates the individuality of her art—its disagreeableness 
of course included. 

The subject of “ Michael Armstrong” trenches upon the debateable 
ground of art. The province of fiction has its limits. ‘‘ Child-torturers,” 





* Rey. W. Lisle Bowles: -“ Banwell Hill; or, Days Departed.” 
+ See Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxvii., p. 300 t Bowles. 








snag, Sipsieg Heli ply spa + wheagal consign to the bands of 
gaolers ; the novelist may be. excused from sullying his page with the 
record af their denis.” Whether the, novelist. may be) excuspd. for 
depicting those deeds in, extravagant form and lurid colouring, is another 
question, and one which Mrs,. Trollope a little closely.. Forshe has 
here detailed a, very revolting and,,as we think (albeit, no devotees to the 
cause of cotton Jords and millocracy), a very ex parte sort of history— 
whereof neither the fiction interests, nor the logic convinces, nor tbe 
thetoric subduesus. The titled Vampire of the tale, Sir Matthew Dow- 
ling, is an impossible creature—happily for human nature, though un- 
happily for the success of the novelist: she represents him as a brute 
of i @ eoarseness, an atrocious scoundrel whose very name 
excites kicking propensities in every male reader’s pedis. pollex, and at 
the same time a map of ambitious and refined intellect, aspirmg to the 
credit of a literary and accomplished gentleman, a speaker of modern 
a critical French scholar, a playful votary of the Muses 
himself, and a universal Mzcenas to all who wield a pen in their service 
-~valuing himself chiefly upon his reputation for the lighter graces of 
wit and gallantry, for being a delightful something between Killigrew 
and Count de Grammont,—so that there is no receptacle of wit from Joe 
Miller downwards, no gallant memoir in an unintelligible tongue, which 
Sir Matthew does not study with assiduity and perseverance of the 
highest order. Such is Mrs. Trollope’s Manchester model man—the 
representative in her parliament of the cotton interest—the ex uno disce 
omnes pattern of millowners and manufacturers. And this vulgar 
oppressor has a familiar worthy of him, in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Parsons—a parasite who contracts to do his principal’s dirty work 
wholesale, and does it beautifully—breaking the hearts and the bones of 
the factory folks after a magnificent system of his own. Such a couple 
of ogres can be had to order, to any amount, from the staff of dramatists 
at our minor theatres, or the “‘ Able Editors” of our red republic-ations. 
They are unworthy of the ingenuity and Toryism of Mrs. Trollope. 
Not much more to our taste, in point of draughtsmanship at least, are 
Dr. Croekley, whose sportive malice is so repulsive—and the Lady 
Clarissa, a sentimentalist minus a heart ; and even the good people have 
more goodyness than goodness about them—the little hero wanting 
individuality, his mother wanting nature, and his lady friends wanting 
ease and relief. ‘The incidents of the tale are carelessly wrought ; the 
iptions are of the forcible feeble type; the conversations are impro- 
bable and stilted. On the whole, we submit that this volume of political 
agitation was a mistake. It sought to do in one social department what 
“ Oliver Twist” had just been doing in another; but it had no support 
ab intrd@—no corps dramatique of Bumbles, and Claypoles, and Fagins, 
and Sykeses, and Artful Dodgers, and Nancys, to clench the argument 
and drive the nail home. 

About the same time, however, Mrs. Trollope played the literary 
chaperon to a lady of real character and definite idiosyncrasy—one who 
stands out as a distinct and living form among the accepted celebrities of 
the English novel. And this is the Widow Barnaby. Her adventures 


* Shirley, vol. i., p. 85. 
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are traced with more of ‘unctious humour ‘than is usual with the author, 
and, excepting the hurry-skurry of 'the finale, with more equable 

to truth. Miss Martha Compton's itiatrimonial tactics make ‘up a rich 
piece of comedy—and ‘the widowed career of the same adventurer main- 
tains the fun to the fifth act. Showy, strong-willed, supple-tongued, 
audacious, garrulous, affected, tawdry, lynx-eyed, indomitable in her 
scheming, and colossal in her se ess—was fiir eine Frau is the 
Widow Barnaby !—Then she is ably played up to by the other characters, 
in whose portraiture unwonted skill is apparent: Agnes Willoughby, for 
instanee—whose artlessness shows delightfully beside her guardian's 
systematic art; and Aunt Betsy, a worthy old soul, in excellent keeping; 
and my Lord Mucklebury, whose flirtation with the “fat, fair, and forty” 
matron is wound up so smartly. Like all, or nearly all continuations, 
“The Widow Married” suggested invidious comparisons, and made 
admirers wish that “ let well alone” had been the order of the day. It 
is pefilous for an author to tamper with what has become public property, 
and in the disposal of which the public will have a voice. 

To the same period belongs “ One Fault”—a novel to which we should 
be happy to apply its own title, if we could; but whieh, we fear, has 
more than one, or two, defects incident to its constitution. It is as 
of a perseeuted wife, whose trials are elaborated with abundant minute- 
ness and frequent pathos; but it is deficient, to a marked degree, in 
action, in probability, in character, and in finish. Read piecemeal, or 
im the elegant extracts of a Review, it tells very well, and testifies to the 
nervous energy of the hand which indited it; but when conscientious! 

rused (in the grammatical sense) as a “ matter” of three volumes, it 
iets, and droops, and would dwindle away but for the intervals of 
irregular vehemence which relieve the tedium. Its moral is good—to 
wit, the evils of morbid sensitiveness, illustrated in the “ ways and 
means,” of Wentworth; but the development of this principle is suffi- 
ciently eccentric and overdrawn to mar the purpose it involves. It seems 
too far removed from the level of actual life to make its didactic import 
available within that region. 

“« Charles Chesterfield ; or, the Adventures of a Youth of Genius,”* is 
one of those novels of literary life—its double-double toil and trouble, its 
contradictions and absurdities, its hopes and fears—of which so many 
writers have made significant use, as Balzac and George Borrow, Thackeray 
and G. H. Lewes. The Byronian hero and his gradual disenchantment 
pertain to a twice twenty-times told tale ; but of course there is amuse- 
ment and spirit in Mrs. Trollope’s version, and even more than her 
average outlay of caricaturing skill and sarcastic commentary. The 
London coteries are quizzed ad lihitum, and almost wltra licttum—and 
to the same sharp fire of quizzical artillery are exposed Whigs and 
Yankees, and sentimentalists alike of the Geetha silver type and of 
Brummagem ware. Literary life furnished another theme in the instance 
of her next work, “‘ The Blue Belles of England,” whereof the title is its 
own interpreter. With higher claims to nature than its predecessor, it 
is its inferior in smartness and caustic power ; on which grounds it is 
less acceptable to those who read the author for her distinctive character- 
* Originally published in this Magazine. 
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istics, and more 40 to ‘those whore thankfal for repose ‘from the con- 
stant din of satirical sallies. 

An improbable but, somewhat pied tale followed, in the shape of 
“ Hargrave ; or, the Adventures’ of a Man of Fashion,” the Pelham or 
Cecil of the work being a disreputable roué, whose type is to be found 
rather in Robert Macaire than in either of the aforesaid London cox- 
combs.. The conduct of the incidents is reckless, and the elaboration of 
characters null, About the same time appeared’ “ Jessie Phillips,” a 

dant to the ‘ Factory-Boy” already mishandled by us. The New 

oor Law is the object of this assault, as the Factory System was of that. 
Enough to say, that on a subject which she herself pronounces “ one of 
such enormous difficulty and such stupendous importance,” she fails as 
signally as in the sani one. Right pleasant was it to meet her ina 
more congenial element, when engaged in showing up “The Laurring- 
tons ; or, Superior People”—a cluster of artificial flowers not born to 
blush unseen, or to blush at all, of which the natural history is here detailed 
with the keen ‘“‘ knowingness” of one acquainted with the entire process 
by which such things are made. We miss, however, something of the 
early vigour of the satirist. Still she is greatly preferable on topics of 
this order, however they may savour of the crambe repetita, than on a 
delineation of “ Young Love,” to which she subsequently turned her 
attention, working up a rather complicated story with ingenuity, but 
without marked success. A month or two’s breathing-space, and she 
re-appeared in full feather as exhibitor of the “ Attractive Man,” Mr. 
Theodore Vidal, alias Luke Squabs. This worthy is just one of the clever, 
bland, impossible rascals whom she takes to pieces with such dissect- 
ing-room gusto. He is a man of strong feelings and considerable powers 
of mind—completely devoted to the pleasures of life, but with method in 
his madness—an Epicurean sai generis—living luxuriously upon his 
friends, a Mr. Affable Hawk doing the agreeable in a dovecot, and now, 
in middle life, looking out for an eligible spouse. A perennial flow of im- 
pudence there is in him, springing up like the strong jet of a well-supplied 
fountain, and blinding the eyes of any audacious mortal who ventures 
within splashing distance. ‘The portrait is strongly drawn, but wants 
relief. The same with Lucy Dalton, a beautiful and gifted creature, 
without heart, principle, or decency—one of those happily unreal charac- 
ters whom Mrs. Trollope, unhappily, seeks to endow witha local habita- 
tion and a name, but which human nature will never accept, and the 
circulating libraries only pro tempore. One or two personages in this novel 
are, however, excellent : as Squire Clementson, the comely, stout-hearted, 
and sweet-blooded (to use Jeffrey’s pet phrase) old English gentleman ; 
and the shy geological bachelor, Mr. Norman ; and the gin-loving widow 
Dalton, that hard-featured and fluent-tongued virago, repulsive as she is. 
With occasional displays of such graphic ability, it is tantalising to find 
so many inequalities, and such intervals of dreary platitude, as detract 
from the merit of nearly all Mrs. Trollope’s fictions. 

During the last five or six years her dashing, mocking pen—dipping 
deeply as ever in the gall of her ink, and flitting recklessly as ever over 
her paper (not always of the satin-wove or cream-laid fabric)—has in- 
structed the world in the sayings and doings, the foolish sayings and mis- 
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doings, of other concentric circles; of artificial life.: Though'she, pers 
chance, . Th 


wol is Vicious i her guess, 
As, we. confess, itis her nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses ; and, oft, her jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not,* 


and though it is objected, with.reason, that her satire is directed against 
the mere superficialities of life, and is little calculated to check vice or 
encourage virtue ; and though there may be in her lightest mirth a bitter 
and virulent spirit, which is * as misplaced as itis unfeminine,” still do we 
owe her something for her persevering war against hypocrisies and shams, 
and her merciless raillery of frippery and pretence in a thousand Protean 
guises. Among the fictions of this last epoch are her ‘“ Robertses 
on their Travels,”{ “ Father’ Eustace,” ‘‘ The Three Cousins,’’ “Town 
and Country ; or, the Days of the Regency,” “The Young Countess,” 
“The Lottery of Marriage,” ‘‘ Petticoat Government,” ‘Second Love ; 
or, Beauty and Intellect,” and ‘* Mrs. Mathews; or, Family Mysteries.” 
Tory as she is, and prejudiced as slie so frequently shows herself, it is 
unjust to accuse her of exclusiveness or sectarianism in the use of her 
sarcasms. No one class. appropriates her irony. No one pariah 
society is the -recipient of her hard words. Wherever, high or 
low, she discerns what she honestly believes to be weak points or 
vicious abuses, she as honestly proclaims war, and incontinently fires a 
broadside. She is, in fact, one of the most catholic of satirists—a ver 
Ishmaelite in the impartiality of her pugilism—one who looks out for 
squalls on every coast and in every latitude, plying her craft in mid-seas 
as well as in creeks and shallows, in tropic and arctic zones, in waters salt 
and fresh, for prey large and small, and treating all as fish that comes 
to her net. What a capacious net! what a prodigious take of the 
“finny tribes!” and what a marvel that not yet is the net broken! How 
dear to this enterprising voyager the “ blue above and the blue below 
—the blue, the fresh, the ever free—without a mark and without a 
bound !”t 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 


may exclaim Mr. Colburn and the libraries of the United Kingdom ; for 
it is this lady’s joy ‘‘on thy breast to be borne, like a bubble onwards,” 
reflecting thy profoundest azure, and rivalling thy unrestful energy and 
varying aspects : thee she loveth 
in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime !§ 


* “Othello,” Act IIT., Scene 3. 
+ Originally published in this Magazine. 
¢t Barry Cornwall. § Byron—“ Childe Harold,” c. IV. 
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THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


L 


[According to popular superstition, the souls of the departed are set free upon 
earth on the Eve of All-Souls. They are said to pass before the gaze of the 
watcher in their well-remembered human forms. } 


I sat beside a high cathedral’s door, 
When the priest chanted masses for the dead ; 
For souls departed in the shades of yore, 
And those o’er whom the scarce-dried tear was shed— 
For all who lived and died since Time began— 
They prayed that night for every soul of man. 


The fragrant incense through the portals rolled 
On the cold brightness of the wintry night ; 
Here glared red torches, shone the yellow gold ; 

There lay the calm moon’s spiritual light. 
Here wept the Magdalen in blooming woe 

On Rubens’ canvas—beamed the Holy Child 
Murillo pictured o’er the altar’s glow ; 

And, strong in faith, from present pain beguiled, 

Here Guido's Martyr on his torturer smiled | 
Without, grey vapours o’er the moonbeams sail, 
And ever anon the wind’s wild wail, 
With gust and cry, comes sobbing up the vale. 


Then through the arches, with majestic swell, 
The lab’ring organ poured its mighty knell, 

Like voices gathering in earth’s myriad graves— 
First deep and distant, as the roar of waves 

Pent up and raging in vast shadowy caves— 
Then bearing upward, in one gush sublime, 

The hope and fear that outlives death and time— 
A prayer supreme, to move the heart of God 
Toward all the sinners garnered ‘neath the sod— 
The “ Miserere” of the human race, 

Breaking the silence of the burial-place ; 

Then sweet, low tones, like one who prayed and wept, 
In faltering utterance through the temple swept— 
The voice of penitence! but love was there, 

And faith grew strong amid the chanted prayer ; 

** Te decet Hymnus Deus” proudly rose 

Above the requiem of all human woes; 

That praise triumphant swelled from vault to dome, 
And, launched on space, vibrating, travelled home. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE SOULS. 


I watched within the porch that night, 
Till from the graves around 

There crept a wan and bluey light 
Along the death-sown ground. 

A heavy, lumbering noise I heard 
Within the tombs below, 

As though the coffins heaved and stirred, 
And rolled in sudden throe. 

The rage of winds died faint afar, 
Lulled was the realm of air, 

A pallor came upon each star, 
The Souls were passing there. 

The shadows took a myriad forms, 
The breath of night was quick,— 

Faster than rain in thunder-storms, 
Than snowflakes falling thick. 

No figures known to men may tell 
The numbers of that throng ; 

They pour up from morass and fell, 
And mountain-bulwark strong ; 

They crown the peaks ’twixt earth and sky ; 
They thread the straight defiles ; 

They fill the valleys silently ; 
They crowd the forest aisles. 

As the white vapours hovering o’er 
The cataract’s deafening tide, 

As the sea-mist that wraps the shore, 
A vast shroud floating wide, 

They rolled along, that spectre throng, 
Stretching in space away ; 

Fleecy and white, into the night 
Swept on the wan array. 


I felt the salt wind smite my face, 
The stirring, buoyant breeze ; 

It bore into the burial-place 
The odour of the seas ; 

It syllabled in murmurs vain, 
That o’er the waters creep, 

“His own He bringeth back again 
From out the great sea-deep.” 


A lurid gleam rose through the ocean, 
It lighted up each pale green wave ; 
It travelled with a trembling motion, 
The corpse-light of the watery grave. 
And softly through that sediak Ghbienbs 
From coral-grove and pearly bed, 
They glided up in human likeness, 
The spirits of the ocean’s dead. 
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The dead, O Earth, are on thy face, 
The spoil of every age ; 

Each dons for this night’s narrow space 
The garb of pilgrimage— 

The semblance of the frame he wore 
In days.of mortal strife, 

That wept his long past sorrows o’er, 
That knew his joys in life. 














Lo! I heard a mighty singing, 
Bursting from the valley ground, 
Through the midnight silence ringing, 

Even to the starry bound, 
Every echoing headland bringing 
Up the Jubilee of Sound! 


CHANT OF THE MARTYRS OF TRUTH AND SCIENCE. 


Hark, the music rises sweetly, 
Up the coming days it swells, 
For the pulse of hope beats fleetly 
On the future’s golden bells ; 
Light is filt’ring through its curtain, 
And apart the cloud-drifts roll : 
With a joy profound and certain, 
Gazes on the wond’ring soul; 
For the years that hasten nearer, 
Dawn’d afar to seers of yore ; 
Faith hath risen stronger, clearer, 
Fear dishonours God no more. 
Thoughts a few great hearts had treasured 
In the day-dreams of the mind, 
By the sense of nations measured, 
Blossom broad-cast o’er mankind. 
Yes! the souls of men are growing 
Riper, wider, ’neath the Sun, 
Leaven through the mass is flowing, 
Swift and bright the currents run. 
All the Wonder and the Glory, 
All the Counsel and the Might, 
Even Nature’s hidden Story 
Is opening into Light! 
Not in vain We Martyrs perished ; 
Truths our tears and blood bedewed, 
In the heart of man were cherished, 
’Mid the spirit’s solitude. 
Mysteries of the earth and ocean, 
Secrets wrapped in light and sound, 
Laws of sympathy and motion, 
Chains affinities have bound,— 
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These we dimly sought, while ‘o’er us 
Hung the terrors of the tomb, 

And with rack and stake before us, 
Tested in the prison’s gloom, 

We the mighty secrets sounded, 
Riper thought revealed to time, 

And the wondrous hopes we founded 
Live—realities sublime. 

Winged seeds! in faith and weeping 
Cast o’er unbelieving earth— 


Races gather to the reaping, 
Nations share the harvest mirth! 


Yes! we left our sign and traces 
On the days that stole away, 
They who rose to fill our places 
Took the clue up where it lay. 
Yet we speak in silent chambers, 
From the long dim years behind, 
When the lamp shines o’er his labours, 
To the student’s listening mind. 
Time the wrongs of Life hath righted, 
Death hath made th’ imperfect whole; 
Height and Deep our God hath lighted, 
Raised, redeemed, and freed the Soul ! 








WAS WALLENSTEIN GUILTY? 


Tue period of the Thirty Years was the most melancholy of all those 
chronicled in the pages of Germany’s history, not alone through its ex- 
ternal ruinous result, but also by its disastrous effect on the morals of the 
nation. In the foregone century, a deep and holy enthusiasm had seized 
on the noblest of the land, and aroused a glorious spirit of emulation for 
the amelioration of the condition of Church and State, and the foundation 
of permanent prosperity. Those solid principles, which kept selfishness 
at bay, aink into existence, and while the Reformer himself, by the 
simplicity of his life and his disinterestedness, afforded that rare ge 
of virtue which may be traced through his whole career, many of his 
adherents signalised themselves by their devotion to the cause of the Re- 
formation, and even by joyfully undergoing a martyr’s death. No sign 
of such a spirit was manifest during the whole of the religious war, but 
the energies of man seemed solely concentrated on self, and the satisfac- 
tion of his unbounded covetousness. Many Protestant princes only saw, 
in the progressive amelioration of the Church, a prospect for their own 
aggrandisement, and the augmentation of their territory ; they raven- 
ously stretched forth their hands on every side to satiate their rapacity, 
by the confiscation of Church lands, and such an example was not cal- 
culated to moderate the selfishness and cupidity of the lower classes. 
When the religious war broke out, this feeling displayed itself in the 
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: lukewarmness. shown,by many as,it0. the anterests of the common cause, 
, and in the want of active co-operation, which eventually brought the work 
of reformation to the.verge of, destruction. Foreign nations mixed 
_ themselves up in the. wap: the system of maintaining Lanzknechts was 
¢arried to an, immoderate extent, and an anarchical character impressed 

on the struggle. While the hope of plunder and booty alone caused the 
‘mercenaries to take up arms, many leaders continually stimulated their 
wild bands by the promise of robbery and good cheer. And even when 
this did not occur, still rich estates, out of the conquered territory, were 
hinted at as the rewards for action, Greed for money and rank among 
the Lanzknechts, for territorial aggrandisement and high dignities 
among their leaders, were, for the most part, the sole enticements to 
enrol themselves under one banner or the other. Every principle of 
morality had been so utterly subverted, that it was a frequent occurrence 
for a mercenary to fight against his own creed, although mentally avowing 
it. In Friedland’s army there was a whole mass of Protestants, who 
served the duke or the emperor most zealously, and employed their 
utmost efforts to overthrow the Suedo-German party, and, consequently, 
the Reformation itself. 

Albert of Wallenstein was not the man to raise himself above this 
universal corruption of the age; indeed, he was as much subjugated by 
the promptings of selfishness as the lowest mercenary in his army. It is 
true, he never degenerated to sordid covetousness, but was frequently (of 
course, for the furtherance of his own designs) remarkably liberal ; but 
he recognised nothing beyond his own interest, which could impel him to 
action: fellow-feeling, love of his fatherland, the prosperity of his 
country, were to him words without meaning—virtues in which he placed 
no belief. He certainly struggled with and combated difficulties, priva- 
tions, and dangers; but then it was only for his own advantage. 

This the whole history of his life proved. Although he employed a 
large portion of his private fortune in the service of the emperor, still 
his es ever grew with his years. We must not forget to add that, 
as is frequently the case, the more his fortune increased, the less was he 
satisfied. After his landed property had been enormously extended, +he 
raised it to the value of several millions; and when he had been so far 
successful, he did not rest till he had secured a princely revenue. - In 
his ambition he displayed a like want of moderation. After he had been 
raised to the rank of count, he directed his wishes towards a princely 
mantle; and after being invested with this, he aspired, through the pos- 
session of the duchy of Mecklenburg, to the enjoyment of actual and 
independent sovereign authority. ‘Through his mighty fortune accus- 
tomed to pomp ; through his military position, to unbounded domination ; 
through the homage paid him by crowned heads, to a rank equal to 
theirs ; called by the emperor himself “uncle;” by the King of France, 
“‘cousin,”—he could not longer support the idea of being a subject; and 
the choice was left him between utter ruin, and taking his place by the 
side of the princes of the empire as an independent sovereign. 

If, then, the accusation against Albert of Wallenstein is grounded on 
the fact of his aspiring to the Bohemian throne, his feelings and princi- 
ples, behaviour and actions, and finally, his conduct during the whole course 
of his life, justify us in deeming him capable of entertaining such designs. 
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In Bohemia he had great estates and family eonnexions; there he carried 

out all his political schemes ; in that country he ‘ever preferred, at the 
decisive'moment, to concentrate his whole army. Just’ before the at- 
-tempted.completion of the deed of which he was accused, he withdrew his 
forces into Bohemia, against the wishes of the —_— Grave 
circumstances, therefore, give weight to the probability which generally 
. supports the charge. : 

As regards the immediate proofs, in the first place, it is shown by 
documentary evidence that Count Kinsky was in treaty with the court of 
France, for a considerable portion of the year 1633, touching the eleva- 

‘tion of Friedland to the Bohemian throne. His defenders assert that 
such schemes were carried on without the privity or assent of the duke. 
This palliation is primarily opposed by the serious fact that, coinciden- 
tally with these negotiations, Friedland himself suffered the suspicious 
xemark to escape him in the Silesian camp, * That must be con- 
cluded, and the emperor compelled to restore the right of free election to 
the crown of Bohemia.” Another still more serious circumstance may be 
added, that Friedland offered, through Marshal Arnim, to join the 
Swedes. When his defenders object that this was only done with a view 
to delude the enemy, in the first place, such an answer is utterly without 
proof, and the onus probandi is on them; and secondly, it is fully con- 
troverted by the letter addressed by Field-Marshal Holk to Bernhard of 
Saxe Weimar, quoted in Forster’s ‘“‘ Wallenstein’s vertraute Briefe.” 

However, supposing it to be the case that Kinsky, in all his nego- 
tiations with France, acted without the knowledge of the Duke of Fried- 
land, assuredly the latter would have publicly declared himself irrespon- 
sible for all the steps taken by his brother-in-law, in his capacity as 
imperial general, immediately informed his master of all that had oc- 
curred, and have exerted himself to the utmost to stop Kinsky’s equivocal 
machinations. But no, Friedland acted exactly in the opposite way. 
On several occasions he was officially informed of his relative’s schemes, 
first, through the memorial of the Marquis de Feuquiéres, which the latter 
sent to Wallenstein immediately after his first interview with Kinsky, 
and again by the letter written to him by the King of France, manu 
proprid, in which he terms him “ cousin.” In the face of all this, Wal- 
lenstein neither protested against Kinsky’s negotiations with France, nor 
informed his court of them: his brother-in-law, on the contrary, re- 
mained in his perfect confidence, assisted him in the most weighty affairs, 
and even accompanied him when he at length set out to join the enemy. 

‘“‘ This circumstance is decisive,” as Mailith justly says in his “ His- 
tory of the Austrian Empire.” “ Since Friedland listened to the proposals 
of France, without informing Ferdinand II. of them ; since he knew that 
his brother-in-law was negotiating on his behalf with France, and since 
he, nevertheless, neither protested against them nor attempted in any way 
to thwart them; from these reasons, Albert of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland, was guilty of treason towards the emperor.” 

All subsequent events only served to furnish further proof of the exist- 
ence of this treachery. Wallenstein was no admirer of prompt action, 
but was wont to be above all measure scrupulous, and almost vacillating, 
that he might seize on the decisive moment. His superstitious belief in 
astrology, which ever required a favourable conjunction of the planets for 
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duidh Mitdridnt, wert far ts houtish this predisposition, Though deter- 
minted’ vm ae + the eriperdr, he hesitated fora length of time before 
3 it tnt Fae "i order to ‘unite every circumstance in his favour. 
at'He‘n > iptetivatutely detected; he concealed himself behind 
iit’ Kinsky'in ‘his negotiations with France, and reserved to himself 
the subterfuge,’ that the latter acted without his cognisance. After his 
feturn “froin the Silesian campaign in the’ autumn of 1633, his whole 
conduct 'séemed t6 pre-suppose a design for an eventual rupture with the 
émperor ; ‘for he pave up Bavaria to' Bernhard of Saxe Weimar without 
a blow, turned a deaf ear to all Maximilian’s entreaties for assistance, and 
disobeyed ‘the émperdr's most’ authoritative commands to him to aid the 
elector. Each day he'ddvanced slowly to the consummation of the deed: 
the treaty with ‘France was to have been ratified on the Ist of January, 
1684, but still he employed Kinsky as a cloak. At length, the emperor 
received an’ official statement of the negotiations with France, and imme- 
diately Friedland's hesitation was changed for energetic action. Prepa- 
rations were made to estrange the army from the emperor, through the 
memorial the colonels were pressed to sign’at Pilsen; when this failed, 
afi attempt was made to invest this proceeding with a halo of innocence, 
through a pretended protestation ; he sought to concentrate his partisans, 
first at Prague, then at Pilsen, and to break the ground for the army’s 
desertion to the enemy by his order that it ‘should only obey him, Illo, 
and Terzka. After all this had been essayed in vain, Wallenstein set 
out for Eger with the rediquie of his once colossal army, in order to deliver 
this important fortress at least into the hands of the enemy, and by the help 
of the Swede commence recruiting anew body of forces. All these facts 
stand in such peculiar connexion, and are accompanied by such remarkable 
circumstances, that it is rendered evident that Wallenstein’s intention was 
to complete the treaty with France at the commencement of the year 


1634. We must enter a little further into details. 


Friedland based his plans ee on the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the emperor, through which the latter would be rendered inca- 
pable of reimbursing the advances made by his general officers, and 
punctually pa ing his army. © With calculating zeal he aroused in the 
commanders the fear of losing their money, and in all his speeches showed, 
in glowing colours, that not only the emperor would not be able to keep 
his promise, but that, however good his will might be, could not possibly 
fulfil it, as his ‘finances were in such a dilapidated condition. On the 
other hand, he sought to show how watchful he had ever been of the in- 
terests of his soldiers, and: how much he was still disposed to do if he re- 
mained at the head of the army. | In order to accomplish this, Wallen- 
stein required great pecuniary resources: the aid of France in the con- 
templated alliance was to consist of subsidies of money. Twelve days, then, 

rior to the attempt on the fidelity of the officers at Pilsen, Kinsky had 
tried to conclude 'thé treaty with France. ‘The union among the officers 
was, from its’ very tendency, ‘in the highest degree improper, and evi- 


' déntly a preliminary attempt to withdraw the army from its obedience to 


the emperor. » Though ifiis incapable of! proof, still it is highly probable 
that foul play was at work to do away with the phanriations eoltaiead in 


the memorial as to serving the — mermre! oes in cir- 
ifficult to re whole affair as a 


culation ‘about it, that it would 
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pure invention. Besides, it’ must be added that menaces were employed. 
to induce those officers who still hesitated, to attach their signature \to it. 
Ta the examination afterwards, made, into, the, matter; Duke Julius a 
Saxony denied, it is true, that persons had been forced, to sign by threats 
of strangulation, or of being hurled out of the window, or that swords 
were drawn ; but still he allowed that Losi had called all, the other colo- 
nels present, cowards. : Now, ‘as Losi was one of Wallenstein’s most 
unscrupulous partisans, he was necessarily angered because others raised 
serious objections about signing the memorial.; Although all this doesnot 

sitively go to prove anything, still it furnishes “‘ indicza” which acquire 
importance when taken in conjunction with the many other immediate 
proofs—such, for instance, as the treaty with France. 

Wallenstein’s defenders do not attempt to deny his formal desertion to 
the enemy, in his march to Eger; but in his excuse they allege that the 
Duke of Friedland was driven to this step, when he received the informa- 
tion that he was deposed from his command, and placed under the ban of 
the empire. We will be more reasonable than others, and would not deny 
in toto the validity of this excuse, if it admitted of proof; but, in truth, 
there is none, ome every circumstance leads us to quite the opposite con- 
clusion. We will attempt to explain this. 

According to the narrative of Quartermaster-General von der Griin, 
Duke Bernhard of Saxe Weimar, in consideration of Wallenstein’s re- 

ated and pressing entreaties, assembled his troops about the commence- 
ment of February, 1634, in order to march through Wieden to Eger. 
For the sake of impartiality, we must certainly remark here, that some 
doubts have been raised as to the time at which Griin states that Bern- 
hard commenced his march. If the duke heard of Wallenstein’s death, 
which took place on the 25th of February, while still at Wieden, it is very 
improbable that he set out to join him at the commencement of that 
month. But we fortunately possessed a letter written by Duke Francis 
Albert of Saxe Lauenbiirg, addressed to Illo, and dated February 24th, 
1634, from Ratisbon, in which he announces that Bernhard of Saxe 
Weimar was concentrating his whole force on the frontier, and that all 
his arrangements would be completed in a very few days. This clearly 
shows that Bernhard commenced his march at a later date. It appears, 
too, from Griin’s narrative, that Wallenstein had laid his prayer for assist- 
ance before Duke Bernhard long prior to the 19th of February, the day 
on which he received news of his deposition. Griin assures us, too, that 
Bernhard had at first declined, and only consented when he received a 
very detailed account of all Wallenstein’s designs. This evidently has 
reference to many and longer negotiations—at least to such as must have 
been commenced long before the 19th of February. Other considerations 
must lead us to precisely the same result. If it was true, as Forster so con- 
fidently asserts, that both Sweden and France only saw in Wallenstein’s 
proposals a design to entrap them ; if, further, Friedland had not, till three 
days antecedent to his murder, done anything to do away with that 
Opinion, —it is quite inconceivable they would hurry to help him in the ex- 
tremity of his danger. Instead, then, of marching to Eger, and there 
awaiting the arrival of the Swedes, Friedland would necessarily have 
sought to save himself in quite a different direction. The march to Eger 
was the open rupture with the emperor, and Wallenstein, through the ill- 
success of his attempts on the army, irrecoverably lost, could he not cal- 
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culate on the: help of the Swedes. Friedland was quite aware that he 
must ‘soon be attacked ‘im Eger; he was, further, much too coriversant 
with’ state business’ ‘not'‘to see, that without preliminary negotiations 
the time was much too short to complete a treaty with the Swedes; 
under such circumstances it would have been more than a mere error of 
judgment to shut himselfup in Eger, and actions of this character do 
not resemble Wallenstein’s usually cautious and reflecting policy. 

In: consideration, then, that a number of concurrent circumstances re- 
vealed Prince Friedland’s settled design of deserting the emperor, and gaim~ 
ing the crown of Bohemia by a coalition with France and Sweden ; 


That such a design was primarily, though obscurely, visible in Wallen- 


stein’s remarks to Field-Marshal Arnim during the first Silesian armistice, 
and openly expressed during the second ; 
In consideration, also, that negotiations were commenced with France 


for wr of carrying out the scheme, to which Wallenstein silently 
assented ; 


And fourthly, that the desertion was openly displayed in the march to 
Eger, and the attempt made to form a junction with the Swedes ; 

Albert of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, was guilty of treason to- 
wards his emperor, Ferdinand II. 

On the other hand, it has been laid to the emperor’s charge that, with- 
out conceding Wallenstein a judicial hearing, he ordered him to be not 
merely executed, but basely assassinated. Such a deed, if committed in 
Germany, would appear in the sight of history a grievous crime, even if 
done by an emperor. It is therefore fitting to make an impartial in- 
quiry into the subject. The accusation against Ferdinand II. is mainly 
grounded ona justification of Wallenstein’s death, which appeared in print 
by authority of the imperial court. In it was stated, among other matters, 
that, concurrently with the decree of deposition, dated 24th of January, 
1634, an order was sent to Gallas to possess himself of Wallenstein’s 
person, either alive or dead. Count Kevenhiiller. affirmed this as well, 
and wrote that Wallenstein, before his death, had been placed under the 
ban, and declared “ vogelfrei.” This served to propagate the idea of the 
emperor's complicity. On a nearer examination of the true state of the 
case, we shall be led to form quite the opposite opinion. The reasons are 
as simple as they are numerous and decisive. 

Both Ferdinand II. and his confidential Camarilla entertained serious 
apprehensions as to Wallenstein’s power and influence with the army. 
When Friedland’s negotiations with France became the subject of public 
conversation, in December, 1633, and his deposition had been already de- 
cided on, Ferdinand was in great difficulty about what he should do 
with his rebellious general, as simple imprisonment appeared hazardous. 
Even after Wallenstein’s deposition, he did not dare to make it publicly 
known, but only imparted it to his stanchest adherents. The various 
precautionary measures taken by the emperor prove how much he feared, 
even at that hour, Wallenstein’s power. Besides these circumstances, it 
ishighly improbable that orders had been issued for Wallenstein’s murder, 
even in secret. In the imperial manifesto, it is true that Friedland and 
two of the chief conspirators were excluded from the general amnesty ; 
but this could not well be otherwise, when we consider its compreheusive- 
ness. Again, too, it was added, in regard of Illo and Terzka, that they 
were shut out because they were reported to be organisers of the conspi- 
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racy; and this seems to indicate the reservation of the power of further: 
examination. We ponen no doeument in the German archives by whieh, 
Wallenstein was placed under the imperial ban, or his. assassination, 
authorised. . (i 

After the decree of deposition of the 24th of January, 1634, a seeond, 
manifesto was issued by the emperor, conceived in much sharper ternis,, 
and in which Wallenstein is openly aecused of treason. It bore date 18th: 
of February, 1634; but itis highly probable it was only drawn up after 
Wallenstein's death, and purposely dated. Even in this document 
there is no mention of Wallenstein being placed under the ban, or any 
order to capture him dead or alive. This raises serious doubts.as to the 
moral complicity of Ferdinand II. in Wallenstein’s murder; and, besides; 
various facts furnish conclusive evidence that: Colonel Butler designed and, 
executed the deed without any settled plan or previous authority, and 
specially without any proposal from the emperor. This we will proceed) 
to prove. 

After the -assassination of Wallenstein had been irrevocably deter- 
mined, still, at the moment of action, the conspirators felt great repug-' 
nance. This was very natural, for up te that time the Duke of Fri d 
had ever been to them an object of the greatest reverence; the severe com~ 
mander, whom none dared to approach with the slightest mien of insubor- 
dination, least of all, of insult, Though his majesty was at an end, still 
a holy awe of his will and person, through long association, remained on 
the mind of his inferiors. This prestige had a powerful effect even on) 
Butler, Leslie, and Gordon. After Wallenstein’s confidants had been 
murdered, these three consulted together whether there was no method 
left open to spare the general’s life, and render him harmless by impri- 
sonment. Then, however, one reminded the other of the dangerous 
speeches they had heard at table. Illo, namely, was not satisfied with 
merely expressing his joy at the speedy approach of the Swedes, but 
even asserted, that within three days the duke would be at the head of a 
greater army than ever. Rittmeister Neumann also said, that as the 
emperor had so shamefully oppressed German liberty, he would, for hig 
part, take such vengeance that he would shortly wash his hands in the 
blood of the lords of Austria. The conspirators, therefore, considered 
the danger so pressing, that it could only be averted by Wallenstein’s 
immediate death. Thus, then, they were driven to adhere to their pre- 
vious decision. All this is selected from various narratives ; and Butler’s 
letters prove most clearly that he determined on the deed without per 
suasion from other parties, and solely through consultation with Leslie 
and Gordon. His letter to Gallas explains, quite calmly, why he deter- 
mined on murdering the Duke of Friedland. It does not contain the 
slightest reference to any commission he had received, and Butler 
appears in it the sole and independent suggestor of the deed. Had he 
received any authority from the emperor, he would have most certainly 
made some allusion to it in thisletter. At that day men were only prone 
to act from the hope of reward, and had he been authorised by the 
emperor, he would certainly have laid claim to payment for the speedy 
completion of the deed. , Butler promised himself great gain from the 
murder, as his letter to Gallas testifies: had he had the slightest en- 
couragement from higher quarters, he would have pictured in glowing 
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colours his zeal in the emperor's cause. His letter to Ferdinand II. 

does not contain the slightest allusion to such a subject; but, on the con- 

pee shows that Butler hoped to surprise the emperor with some per- 
y un news. 

Count, Piccolomini, it is true, had intended to command Butler to 
possess himself of the person of the Duke of Friedland, either dead or 
alive ; but while remarking that this does not furnish any proof of the 
emperor being implicated, it is seen from Publicius Taafe’s statement, 
that Piccolomini’s orders never reached Butler. The suspicion that the 
emperor was an accessary before the fact in Wallenstein’s murder, 
arises mainly from the fact, that after the deed was done, the imperial 
court not only expressed its approbation, but sought to justify it in the 
sight of the world. The inference naturally seemed to be, the man who 
can approve of such a deed after it has been done, might easily be 
capable of authorising it, or even of being particeps criminis. But Ferdi- 
nand, as it appears, knew nothing of it beforehand. After it had been 
accomplished, he doubtlessly approved of it, and certainly burdened it 
on his own shoulders. In that lawless age, the supreme authorit 
usurped the right of passing a sentence of death on a culprit, even thoug 
he might no longer be among the living; and this was called sententia 

t mortem. The emperor's eldest son, Ferdinand, who had already 
ore crowned King of Bohemia, gave it as his opinion that the murder 
of Wallenstein should be converted into a legal act by such a reflective 
sentence. ‘This took place through the public justification of the deed, 
and through this arose the belief in the emperor’s intellectual com- 

icity. 

P Perlinand II. was, therefore, guiltless of the murder of the Duke of 
Friedland ; the severest reproach must, however, be cast on him for the 
simulated friendliness which he displayed in his letters to Wallenstein, 
from the period of his deposition upto February 3, 1634. We cannot 
consider it a crime, that from precautionary motives, he delayed to 
publish his manifesto ; but to maintain a confidential correspondence with 
the duke, was a piece of hypocrisy altogether unworthy an emperor. 

The Italian generals in the imperial army behaved also in a very 
reprehensible manner. Forster is perfectly in the right when he ascribes 
to them mainly the downfal of Wallenstein: we allude especially to 
Aldringer, Maradas, Piccolomini, Suys, Colloredo, and Marzini. They 
were not actuated by zeal for the public good, but instigated by impla- 
cable personal hatred. Piccolomini’s passion, indeed, carried him so far 
that he wished to eke his revenge on the corpses of Friedland and his 
companions in crime, by publicly exposing them in the most ignominious 
quarters of Prague. Ferdinand II., however, would not suffer this bar- 
barity to be executed on any of the main actors, with the exception of 
Rittmeister Neumann, “on account of his foul tongue ;” another proof of 
the authenticity of the preceding narrative. 
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THE ROVINGS OF THE RIPPLE; 
OR, SCENES AND ADVENTURES DURING MY SUMMER CRUISE. 


Cuapter I. 


The Description of a Yacht, and a Sketch of some Yachting Gentlemen—How to 
Kill Time—The O’Wiggins. 

“ WELL, old fellow, what shall we do next?” exclaimed my friend 
Ashmore, as he and I, with two other compagnons de voyage, sat at 
table after dinner in the cabin of his yacht, the Ripple. Now, whether 
to describe our four selves or the yacht first? Our ‘ Home on the 
Ocean Wave” shall have the preference. She was a very fine vessel, of 
about eighty tons—a cutter—and as her owner was not fond of racing, 
she was well fitted for sea. She was beautiful to look at; and as her old 
master, Isaac Griffith, always remarked when her qualities were spoken 
of, “a good ’un to go.” In fact, she possessed all the usual qualifications 
of a yacht, and was a first-rate sea-boat. Her interior fittings, though 
not gaudy, were thoroughly comfortable; for as Ashmore usually spent 
five months out of the twelve on board, he had made her as habitable as 
space would allow. She was his hobby, and, as he had no wife to share 
his affections, he loved her well. She had a large main and after-cabin, 
besides three good sleeping cabins, and a small one to be used ona 
pinch. Then there was the master’s berth, the steward’s pantry, and the 
galley, with a good kitchen-range and a fine fore-peak for the crew; 
indeed, by careful arrangement, in the space of a few feet there were as 
many people comfortably housed as would require a Jarge mansion on 
shore. All the arrangements for the table were equally substantial and 
good ; indeed, in every respect, below and aloft, the Ripple was what a 
yacht should be, and I can say no more in her favour. 

And now for the freights she bore—the four jovial bachelors who 
tenanted her at the time I speak of. Of our worthy host, her owner, to 
say that he was a very nice gentlemanly fellow, a good companion, and 
a firm friend, would be less praise than he deserved, for I can affirm that 
he had many other excellent qualifications, which I need not now sum 
up. Our fat friend, Porpoise, must come next. He was a lieutenant in 
the navy, of some years’ standing; he had seen a great deal of service, 
and was considered a good officer. He sang a good song, told a good 
story, and was always in good spirits and good humour. He had been 
in the Syrian war, in China, on the coast of Africa, and in South 
America indeed ; wherever there had been any fighting, or work of an 
sort to be doue, there has dashing Jack Porpoise been found. He had a 
geet appetite, and, as old Griffith used to say, his victuals did him good. 

orpoise was fat; there was no denying the fact, nor was he ashamed of 
it. His height was suited to the dimensions of a small craft, and then, 
having stated that his face was red, not from intemperance, but from sun 
and spray, I think that I shall have sufficiently described our most 
excellent chum. 
The third person in the cabin worthy of note was yclept Gregory 
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. How Ashmore came to ask him on board I scarcely. know, 

It could scarcely have been for his companionable qualities, nor for his 
general know and, information, for, I have seldom met a more 
simple-minded creature; one who had seen less of the world, or knew 
less of ite wicked ways. It was his first trip to sea, and he afforded us 
no little amusement, by his surprise at everything he beheld and every- 
thing which occurred. He had a tolerably strong inside; so, as we had 
fine weather, he, fortunately for us and for himself, was seldom sea-sick.., 
Our friend Groggs was a native of an inland county, from which he had 
never before stirred, when, having come into some little property, he was 
seized with a strong desire to see the world. He had been reading some 
book or other which had given him most extraordinary principles; and 
one of his ideas was, that people should marry others of a different 
nation, as the nearest way of rapidly bringing about the Millenium. 
He informed us that he should early put his principles ito practice, and: 
that, should he find some damsel to suit his taste in France, he should, 
without fail, wed her. We bantered him unmercifully on the subject ; 
but, as is the case with many other people with one idea, that was not 
easily knocked out of his head. 

Ashmore, having fallen in with him on a visit to his part of the 
country, invited him, should he ever come to the sea-side, to visit the 
Ripple. By a wonderful chance, Groggs did find his way on board the 
yacht, as she one day had gone up to Southampton, and once on board, 

ing himself comfortable, he exhibited no inclination to leave 
her. He therein showed his taste; and Ashmore, though at first he 
would have dispensed with his company, at last got accustomed to him, 
and would have been almost sorry to part with him. 

So much for Groggs. Of myself, the last of the quartette, it becomes 
me not to speak; so the world must remain in ignorance of what manner 
of man I am. 

We lay at anchor off Cowes—that place far-famed for yachts and 
yachting adventures. Several other vessels lay there also, mostly 
schooners—a rig which has lately much come into fashion. 

I n the chapter with a question ; it has not yet been answered. 

“What shall we do next?” said Porpoise, repeating Ashmore’s ques- 
tion ; “why, I vote we go on deck and smoke a cigar.” 

We had not time to execute the important proposal, before the steward 
put his head into the cabin, and announced a boat alongside. 

‘© Who is it?” asked Ashmore. | 

“Mr. O’ Wiggins, of the Poppe schooner, sir,” answered the steward. 
‘She brought up while you were at dinner, sir.” 

“Oh, ask him down below,” said our host, throwing himself back in 
cote with a resigned look, which said, more than words, “ What a 

Before the steward could reach the deck, O’Wiggins was heard de- 
scending the companion-ladder. He was a tall, broadly-built man, with 
a strongly-marked ~ oem countenance. Ashmore did not think it 
n to rise to receive his guest, but O’ Wiggins, no way discon- 
certed, ten himself into a vacant chair. hi i 

“Ah, Ashmore, my boy! faith, I’m glad to find any one I know in 
this dull place,” he exclaimed, stretching out his legs, and glancing 
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rownd atthe’ rest of us, as hie ‘helped’ himself from ‘a’ decanter towards~ 
which Ashmore pointed. vest ariewml) . 

“We are not likely to be here long, but we are undecided what next: 
todo,” returned’ Ashmore. 

““ Och, then, I'll tell’ you what to do, my boy,” said O’ Wiggins. 
“Just look in at the regattas to the westward, and then run over to 
Cherbourg. I’ve just come across from there, and all the world of 
Fratice is talking of the grand naval review they are to have of a fleet, 
in’ comparison to which that of perfidious Albion is as a collection of 
Newcastle colliers. ‘There’ll be rare fun of one sort or another, depend 
on it; and, for my part, I wouldn't miss it on any account. What say 

our friends to the idea ? I haven’t had the pleasure of meeting them 

re, I think ?” 

“] beg your pardon,” said Ashmore, “I forgot to introduce them.” 
And he did so in due form; at which O’Wiggins seemed mightily 
pleased, and directly afterwards began addressing us familiarly by our 
patronimics, as if we were old friends. In fact, in a wonderfully short 
space of time he made himself perfectly at home. The proposal of the 
Cherbourg expedition pleased us all; and it was finally agreed that we 
would go there. We could not help being amused with O’Wiggins, in 
spite of the cool impudence of his manner. He told some ~ stories, 
in’ which he always played a prominent part; and though we might 
have found some diftculty in believing them, they were not on that 
account the less entertaining. Meantime coffee and cigars made their 
appearance. O’Wiggins showed a determination to smoke below, and 
Ashmore could not insist on his going on deck ; so we sat and sat on; 
Porpoise enjoying the fun, and Groggs listening with open eyes 
at all the wonders narrated by our Irish visitor, for whom he had 
evidently conceived a vast amount of admiration. At a late hour 
O’ Wiggins looked at his watch, and finding that his boat was alongside, 
he at length took his departure. 


Cuapter II. 


The Ripple sails—Plymouth Sound—England’s Bulwarks—The Albion—The 
Regatta—Jack Mizzen and the Fun—Her Fair Crew—Naval Heroes and 
Nautical Heroines. 


WE were present at most of the regattas to the westward, but as they 
differed but little from their predecessors for many years past, I need not 
describe them. No place equals Plymouth for a regatta, either on 
account of the beauty of the surrounding scenery, or in affording a good 
view of the course from the shore. By-the-by, it was some little satisfac 
tion to look at the two new forts run up on either side of the entrance to 
the harbour, as well as at the one with tremendously heavy metal between 
the citadel and Devonport, not to speak of the serew guard-ships, which 
may- steam out and take up a position wherever required. I ean never 
forget. the su appearance of that mammoth of two-deckers, the 
Albion, with her ninety guns and a tonnage greater than most three- 
deckers. It is said that she could not fight her lower-deck guns in a 
heavy sea; but one is so accustomed to hear the ignorant or unjust 
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abuse, and the falsehood levied at her talented builder, that one may be 
Ect ran diting such, an assertion, She is acknowledged to. be. 
; and, from looking, at her, I should say that she has all the quali- 
ions of a fighting ship, and a great power of stowage. What more 
can be required? If she is not perfect, it is what must be said of all, 
human fabrics. If Sir William Symonds had never done more;than get 
rid of those sea-coffins, the ten-gun brigs, and introduce a class of small 
craft superior to any before known in the service, the navy would haye. 
cause to be deeply indebted to him. He has enemies; but in the service 
T have pea found officers willing and anxious to acknowledge his, 
merits. 
There is no little satisfaction’ in cruising about Plymouth Sound. I. 
suspect that now our neighbours would not be so ready to attempt to 
urprise the place and to burn its arsenal, as they one fine night thought 
of doing some few years back. People in general are so accustomed to. 
believe our sacred coasts impregnable, that they could not comprehend 
that such an enterprise was possible. Yet I can assure my readers that 
not only was it possible, practicable, in contemplation, and that every jw 
paration was made, but that we were perfectly helpless, and that they 
would indubitably have succeeded in doing all they intended. Neither 
Plymouth nor Portsmouth were half fortified ; and such fortifications as 
existed were not half garrisoned, while we could not have collected a fleet, 
sufficient to have defended either one or the other. Providentially the 
differences were adjusted in time, and the French had not the excuse of 
inflicting that long-enduring vengeance which they have a not unnatural 
desire to gratify. When they have thrashed us once, and not till then, 
shall we be cordial friends; and, though electric wires and railroads keep 
up a constant communication, may that day be long distant! We had 
brought up just inside Drake's Island, which, as all who know Plymouth 
are aware, is at the entrance of Hamoaze. We were just getting under 
weigh, and were all on deck, when a cutter yacht passed us, standing out 
of the harbour. Our glasses were levelled at her to see who she carried, 
for bonnet-ribbons and shawls were fluttering in the breeze. 
“‘ What cutter is that?” asked Porpoise. ‘“There’s a remarkably 
pretty girl on board of her.” 
‘That must be—yes, I’m certain of it—that must be the Fun; 





and, by Jove, there’s jolly Tom Mizzen himself at the helm!” ejaculated 
Ashmore, with for him unusual animation. 

He waved his cap as the rest of us did, for Porpoise and I knew Mizzen. 
Mizzen waved his in return, and shouted out : 
¢ — and take a cruise with us. We'll expect you on board to 
unch.” 
re Ay, ay !” shouted Ashmore, for there was no time for a longer 


answer before the yacht shot by us. 

We had soon sail made on the Ripple, and were standing after the 
Fun towards the westernmost and broadest entrance to the Sound. It 
was a lovely day, without a cloud in the sky, and a fine steady breeze ; 
such a day as, from its rarity, one knows how to value in England. 
Yachts of all sizes and many rigs were cruising about in the Sound. 

of all was the Brillant, a three-masted square topsail schooner, 
of nearly 400 tons, belonging to Mr. Ackers, the highly esteemed Com- 
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modore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club; and as for the smallest, there 
wéré some with the burgee of a club flying of scarcely ten tons. We, 
meantime, were ere after the Fun. owner, Tom Mizzen, had 
once been in the navy ; but before he had risen above the exalted rank of, 
a midshipman he had come into a moderate independence, which enabled 
him to keep a yacht and a hunter, and not being of an aspiring dis-. 
position, he had quitted the service, with the intention of living on shore 
and enjoying himself. He, after a few years, however, got tired of doing 
nothing, so he got a yacht and went afloat, and, as he used to say, 

“ Fool that I am, J have to pay for sailing about in a small craft, not 
knowing where to go or what to : ty when, if I had stuck to the service, 
I might have got paid for sailing in a large ship, and have been told where 
to go and what todo. Never leave a profession in a huff; you'll repent it 
once, and that will be to the end of your days, if you do.” 

Such was Tom Mizzen. He was a jolly, good-natured fellow. He 
sang a good song, told a good story, and everybody liked him. He had 
seven ladies on board, two of whom we judged to be chaperons’; the other 
five were young, and if not pretty, were full of smiles and laughter. The 
Fun was much smaller than the Ripple, so we easily kept way with her, 
and ran round the Eddystone and hove to, while the racing vessels came 
round also. We four bachelors then went on board the Fun, and were 
welcomed not only by her owner, but by the many bright eyes she con- 
tained. There were already four or five gentlemen on board, but the 
had not done much to make themselves agreeable, so nearly all the vcih 
had fallen on Mizzen. We gladly came to his assistance; poor Groggs, 
also, afforded them much amusement, but it was at his own expense (not 
the first person in a like position), unknown to himself. They were all 
talking about Cherbourg, and had insisted on Mizzen’s taking them over 
there. He, of course, was delighted. The main-cabin was to be devoted 
to them. Fortunately, however, one chaperon and two damsels could 
not go, so the rest might continue to rough it for a few nights. We had 
a large luncheon and much small talk." I mustn’t describe the ladies, lest 
they should be offended. If I was to say that one of the chaperons was 
fat, and another tall, all the fat and tall elderly ladies on the water that 
day would consider I intended to represent them. However, there can 
be no risk in saying that the eldest dame was Mrs. Mizzen, an aunt of 
the owner of the Fun, and chaperon-general to the party. The very 
pretty girl was Laura Mizzen, her daughter, and the other married lady 
was Mrs. Rullock, wife of Commander Rullock, R.N., and who had also 
two unmarried daughters under her wing. Of the other young ladies, one 
was Fanny Farlie, a rival in beauty, certainly, of Laura Mizzen—it was 
difficult to say which was the prettiest—and another was her cousin, 
Susan Simms, who read novels, played on the piano, was devoted to the 

Ika, and kept tame rabbits. It was perceptible to us, before we had 

n long on board, that Mizzen affected Fanny, while Miss Mizzen at 
once, with some effect, set her cap at Ashmore. She did not intend to 
do so, but she could not help it. She was not thinking of his fortune 
nor of his position, nor did she wish to become mistress of the Ripple. 
Of the gentlemen, one was in the Marines, Lieutenant vf an old 
messmate of Mizzen’s, and Mr. Simon Simms, the brother of Susan, who 
had an office in the dockyard, smoked cigars, and was very nautical in 
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his propensities. , There was'a fat old gentlemen and a, 
of a foot regiment; , but Ihave not space to describe 

will re-appear, in their proper We ate and. 

= eternity most of us hoping’. 
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Cnarter III. 


Yacht s on a Cruise—O’Wiggins’s Popple— Arrival in Cherbourg—-The 
Peace and the French Channel Fleet—Reflections and Suggestions to 
Presidents Cobden and Burritt. 


A crown of yachts might have been seen one fine morning becalmed 
outside the N | We were among them. We had sailed from Cowes 
fhe previous evening, but had been unable to get further, from the light 
winds and calms which had prevailed. At last a breeze from the north- 
ward sprung up, and we went gaily along. It was a beautiful sight, and 
ca ton apal iette be in good spirits as we spoke the various ‘Vessels on 
board which we had acquaintance. The Popple was among them, but 
having started first, was ahead till we came up with her, much to her 
owner's disgust. O’Wiggins entertained the idea (very common not only 
to yachtsmen, but to masters of vessels and seamen in general, and a very 
happy one it is) that his vessel was the fastest, the most beautiful, and 
the best sea-boat going. ‘Ah, Ashmore, old fellow, how are you?” he 
hailed. ‘You've brought a nice breeze up with you. We haven't had 
a breath of it till this minute; we shall now stand on in company.” 
As he spoke, we observed his master trimming sails with the greatest 
care, for he saw that we were already shooting past him at a great rate. 
We laughed, for we knew that the Popple was.a regular slow coach, as slow 
as she was ugly. She had once, I believe, been.a cutter of the old build, 
with a high bow, and she was then lengthened, and had a new stern stuck 
on to her, and was rigged as a schooner. As a cutter she had been con- 
sidered fast, but her new canvas was too much for her, and she could not 
manage to wag with it. Her copper was painted of a bright red, and 
she had altogether a very peculiar and unmistakable appearance. We 
saw O’ Wiggins walking his deck with very impatient gestures as we shot 
pasthim. He could not make it out; something.must be the matter with 
the Popple; she was out of trim ; it was the master’s fault, but what was 
wrong was more than he could discover. His philosophy, if he had any, 
was sorely tried as yacht after yacht passed him, and more than all, when 
every one on board laughed at “ The fact was, that poor O’Wiggins 
had done so many things to make himself ridiculous, that every one con- 
sidered him a fair subject to exercise their merriment on. It was night 
before we made the lights on the French coast. First the Barfleur lights 
and Cape La Hogue to the south were seen, then those of Pilee and 
Querqueville, and lastly the breakwater and harbour lights, and we soon 
after ran in by the south entrance, and anchored among the crowd of 
vessels of all sizes already in the harbour. One by one the yachts came, 
and last, though not least, the Popple appeared, and brought up near us. 
oO NGege instantly came on board to explain why the P had not 
got in first, but all we could make out was, that she had not sailed as fast 
as she could because she had not. We did not go on shore that night. 
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We had amusement enough, as we walked the-deck with our cigars in our 

‘mouths, in watching the lights on shore and afloat, and the vessels as they 
came’ glidi in, like dark’ spirits, and ‘took up their berths 
wherever they could find room, and in listening to the hails from ‘the ships 
of war, and those from the yachts’ boats, as they pulled about trying to 
find their respective craft. We amused ourselves by marking the con- 
trasts between the voices of the two nations—the sharp shrill cry of the 
French, and the deep bass of John Bull. 

A good deal of sea tumbled into the bay during the night, in conse- 
quence of the fresh northerly breeze, and yay, five ip Kage was put hors 
de combat in consequence. Poor Groggs, we heard him groaning as he 
Jay in his berth, “ Oh, why was I tempted to cross the sea to come to this 
outlandish , for the sake of watching a few French ships movi 
about, which, I dare ‘say, after all, don’t differ much from as many Engli 
ones.” He exclaimed, between the paroxysms of his agony, ‘‘ Oh dear ! 
oh dear! it’s the last time I'll come yachting, that it is.” Poor Gregory— 
the was not the only one ill that night, I take it ; and I am sure Ashmore 
pardoned his not very grateful observations. We were early on deck, to 
imbhale the fresh breeze, after the somewhat close air of the cabin; then 
indeed a splendid sight met our view. In the first place, floating in the 
bay, were nine line-of-battle ships, in splendid fighting order, their dark 
‘batteries frowning down upon us; and, drawn up in another line, were a 
number of large war steamers, besides many other steamers, both British 
and French; and last, though not least in consideration, were some 
seventy or eighty yachts ; it was impossible to count them—schooners, 
cutters and yawls, besides some merchantmen and innumerable small 
craft of every description, all so mingled together that it appeared as if 
they would never get free of each other again. To the south was the 
town, with its masses of houses and churches, and its mercantile docks in 
front. On the west, the naval arsenal and docks, the pride of France 
and Frenchmen, and which so many had come to see. On the other side 
were the shores of the harbour, stretching out to Pilee Island, and not far 
from the town a hill looking down on it, with a fine view obtain- 
able from the top, while to the north, outside all, was the famous digue, 
or breakwater, which is to eclipse that of Plymouth, as the big sea serpent 
would a common conger eel. It was begun by Louis XIV., and brought 
to its present state during the reign of Louis Philippe, during which 
period it was one night nearly washed away, while some hundred unfor- 
tunate workmen engaged on it were in the morning not to be found, but 
their place being supplied, the works were continued. 

I wish no ill to France or Frenchmen, only I hope, if it ever shelters 
a flotilla for the invasion of Albion, it may, the night before = sail, 
meet with its former fate, and that their ships may be driven high and 
dry on the sand. It will be a mercy to the Frenchmen, and save them 
from being very sick and trem y thrashed at the end of their voyage. 
Now, I would not have it supposed that I, a yachtsman, who have often 
set foot in France, have any rabid dislike to Frenchmen or Frenchwomen. 
Their cooks, I own, dress most digestible and palatable dinners, and their 
ladies and grisettes dress themselves to perfection, so that in both cases 
our tastes are captivated. They talk fluently and amusingly—they 
dance vehemently, and as if either they liked it or thought it an impor- 
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retty.clocks, which don’t 
ss apt be hahaa ; 
| 'T might ehimeraté hurhberless'good qualities 
if'aitt’ Hot’ inthe! hishou to, pick out’ ary of the 
nibl6'; ohly'T-db' wish! tha they Would listen 
, Cobden'of England, dnd Efhu Burritt of Uncle Sam’s 
Li OF ' thousands’ Of “humble“adorers—atd ‘would not 
étilatge their atsenals'tn every ditection, ard ingtéasé ‘their fleets as far 
ag their means will allow. , . Fibers i. en 4 A " Ue ; stg , w “ae! 
«' Of eoutse' they ‘don’t sail along our coasts’ in “thé ‘said fleets, and look 
into our harbours with any sinister motive. | 'Of course they do’ not wish 
+0 ‘accustom ‘their Seainén! tothe view of ‘the much- eae coast of per- 
fidious Albion, nér''to’ show ‘them the ‘way into ‘our numberless unpro- 
tected: harbouts, ‘far ‘away’ from ‘railrdads or the means of sending down, 
troéps in’ a hurty°to' dislodge ‘an invading’ army—for, ofcourse, no 
Frénchimin ‘doubts the possibility of their landing. “ Perhaps, however, 
they have listened to those angels of peace, the aforesaid Cobden. of 
England, and Burtitt of America; and that their only desire is to in- 
struct their seamen in the art of, sketching ‘from nature, and ‘to afford 
tliem’a finer and’ bolder coast scenery than is ‘to ‘be found on their own 
shores. ‘That, of’ course, was the reason why they selected Torbay for 
the honour of their first visit; and I hope ‘their friends there were flat- 
tered by the ‘compliment paid to their rigyiarth 
So much for the French Channel fleet ; and now to ‘return to the show 
at'Cherbourg, and the doings of our party there. 














| Carter IV. 

Arrival of the Fun—Lionizing on Shore—Groggs lost—His first Love—An irate 
Father—We rescue our Friend—Yacht ‘Squadrons—Maneuvring—Our first 
Day over. , 
‘Tue first day nothing of public importance took place. Yachts ¢ame 

gliding in from all quarters, and steamers, if with less grace, at all events 

with more noise, bustle, and smoke, paddled up the harbour, with their 
of felicity-hunting human beings, very sick‘ and very full of re- 

ove at their folly at having left terra firma to cross the unstable element. 
mong other English craft, the Fun came in with Jack Mizzen and a 


a party on board. We quickly pulled alongside to welcome our 
ends. 


fri he ladies had proved better sailors than most of the gentle- 
men; and though good Mrs. Mizzen, the chaperon of the party, had 
been a little put out, and still looked rather yellow about the lower ex- 
tremity of the face,-the young ladies, who had been cruising all the 
summer, and tumbling about in all sorts of weather, had borne the 

passage remarkably well, and were as frisky and full of laughter as their 
ear sex are apt to be when they have everything their own way. 

We, of course, as in duty bound, undertook to escort them on shore 
to show them the lions of the place.. As the President was not expected 
till the evening, there was nothing particular to be done, so we had 
full time to walk about and to lionize to our heart’s content. Ashmore 
took especial charge of Laura Mizzen, while the owner of the Fun kept 
Fanny Farlie under his arm, and looked unutterable things into her 
bonnet every now and then, while Susan Simms fell to my share; for 
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Porpoise made it a point of conscience, I believe, always to watch over 
the welfare of the chaperon. It ‘was one of his:‘many good points. 
- Remember, in forming a party of pleasure, never fail to secure a man 
who likes to make himself agreeable to the chaperon,; or you will in+ 
evitably make some promising youth miserable, and bore the old lady 
into the bargain. Groggs was the only man not paired. It was a pity 
the Miss Rullocks had not come; no blame to ‘them, but their 
would not let them. Mizzen had brought no other gentlemen, as. he 
had to give up all the — of his craft ‘to his fair passengers, in 
order to make them comfortable. 

The two gigs carried the party properly apportioned between each, 
and in fine style we dashed up under the eyes of thousands of admiring 
spectators to the landing-place at the entrance of the inner basin, now 
filled with a number of yachts, which had got in there for shelter. The 
hotel was, of course, full; so the ladies resolved to live on board the 
yacht while they remained. 

Our first visit was to the dockyard, through which we were conducted 
by a gendarme. We were particularly struck by the large proportion of 
anchors, of which, as Mizzen observed, he supposed there was a consider- 
able expenditure in the French fleet. The vast inner basins, yet incom- 
plete, look like huge pits, as if excavated to discover some hidden city. 
There are lines of heavy batteries seaward, which would doubtlessly much 
inconvenience an approaching fleet ; but as their shot would not reach a 
blockading squadron, they could not prevent an enemy’s fleet from shut- 
ting up theirs inside the breakwater, while it remained fine, supposing 
pre a squadron ready to convoy over a fleet of troop-ships to the opposite 
shore ; and were it to come on to blow, they might be welcome to put 
to sea as fast as they like, and a pleasant sail to them across channel. 

We went into a church where mass was being performed, and had to 
pay a sous each for our seats: the faithful who do not like paying must 
kneel on the ground, which is kept in the most holy state of filth, in order 
not to tempt them to economise. Our next visit was to the Museum. Its 
attractions were not great, with the exception of some large pictures of 
naval combats, drawn by artists of merit undoubted by the citizens of 
Cherbourg, but who, nevertheless, had not read “ James’s Naval History” 
to any good purpose ; for, by some extraordinary oversight, the English 
were invariably getting tremendously thrashed (without their knowing it), 
and the French fleet were with colours flying, proudly victorious. Per- 
haps our histories differ; for certain battles, which we consider of import- 
ance, were not even in any way represented. Trafalgar, St. Vincent, the 
Nile, were totally ignored. Porpoise said that, to show his gratitude for 
the attention we received, he should present them with a correct painting 
of the first-named battle. 

“They'll alter the buntin, if you do, and hoist the French over the 
English,” observed Ashmore. “ Though they may suspect that they can- 
not deceive the present generation, they hope to give their descendants 
an idea that they were everywhere victorious. They will boast of their 
glory, even at the risk of being convicted of fibbing a their posterity.” 

“They know pretty well that the easy credulity of their countrymen 
will allow them to go any length, in direct ee to truth, without 
fear of contradiction,” replied Porpoise. ‘‘ Why, the greater the scrape 
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‘Nap. or any of his generals got into, the more glowing and 

wmf their de itch. © 6n it that humbug has vast influence in the 
world, and the French knowing’ it, small blame to them, they make use 
of it whenever'it suits‘their purpose.” My 

After we had showr all the sights to be seen to our fair companions, 
we were walking through the somewhat crowded streets on our return to 
the boats, when by some chance we got separated from each other. We, 
however, man to find our way at the rendezvous, with the exception 
of who was not forthcoming. As he was guiltless of speaking 
a word of any other language than his mother-tongue, we could not leave 
him to find his way by himself on board, and accordingly Porpoise and 
I, handing our charges into the boat, hurried off in search of him. We 

not to be absent more than a quarter of an hour, and away we 
started, taking different routes among the crowds of women with hi 
butterfly muslin caps, and bearded soldiers with worsted epaulettes, and 
sailors totally unlike English, notwithstanding all the pains they had 
taken to imitate them. We —— that this dissimilarity arose much 
from the different mould in which the men are cast, and the utter impos- 
sibility of a French tailor cutting a seaman’s jacket and trousers correctly. 
Poor fellows, they all wore braces, and though they tried to swagger a 
little in imitation of the English seaman’s roll, we could not help pitying 
them, as destined to be soundly thrashed one day or other, if their leaders 
chose to go to war with us. 

In despair of finding Groggs among such a collection of idlers, I was 
wending my way back, when I was attracted by a crowd in front of the 
shop of a marchand d’eau-de-Cologne, and above the din of shrill voices 
I heard one which, by unmistakable accents, I recognised as that of 
our lost companion. At the same time, Porpoise appearing some way u 
the street, 1 aeheted him towards me, and together we sanheid our bey 

the grinning crowd. In the shop was a damsel with considerable 

ions to beauty, before whom, on his knees, appeared Groggs, fer- 

vently clasping her hand, while with no less fervour, and much more ges- 

ticulation, his hair was grasped by a little man, the father, we found, of 

the damsel, and whose dress and highly-curled locks at once betrayed the 
peruquier, or the hair-artist, as he would probably have styled himself. 

* But I tell you, old gentleman, my intentions are most honourable 
towards the lady!” exclaimed Groggs, trying to save his head from being 
scalped entirely. “I tell you, sir, | have rarely seen so much beauty and 
excellence combined ; and, if she is not displeased with my attentions, I 
don’t see why you or any other man should interfere.” 

** Je suis son pére, je vous dit, et je ne permets pas des libertés avec 
- “amg !” cried the irate Frenchman, giving another tug at his unlucky 

oc 

Groggs now caught sight of us, and a ar to us to save him. 
As we advanced, the young lady disengaged herself from his hand and — 
ran behind the counter, the peruquier wi w his elutches, and Groggs 
rushed forward to meet us. The Frenchman gazed at us with a fierce 
look of inquiry; but the uniform Porpoise wore on the occasion, and my 
yachting costume, gained us some respect, I suppose. 

‘What in the name of wonder is all this about ?” [ exclaimed, looking 
at Groggs; and then turning to. the Frenchman, I observed, in my best 
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French and. blandest tone, “that. our, arrival, was fortunate, as I hoped 
instantly to appease his’ wrath, and put ev ing on a pleasing footing,” 

, Groggs then, in a few words, gave us his eventful history since. 
parted from us. He had been attracted by the words “‘ Eau-de-Oologne” 
in the affiehe over the door, .and being anxious to. show well, how he 
could make a purchase by himself, he had entered. Instantly struck all 
ofa heap by the beauty and elegant costume of the lady, forgetting all 
about the eau-de-Cologne, he endeavoured to address her. hat. was 
his delight to discover that she could speak some English! Forgetful of 
the quick’ passing of time, he stayed on, till the father, hearing a ae 
talking to his daughter in a tongue he could not understand, made 
appearance. It was at the moment that Groggs, grown bold, had seized 
her hand, to vow eternal constancy. The lady was not unmoved, 
somewhat amused, and not offended. It was probably not the first. time 
her hand had been so taken, she nothing loath; of which fact her most 
respectable sire was doubtlessly cognizant. To pacify the irate barber, we 
interpreted the protestations of his honourable intentions which Groggs was 
pourmg out. The daughter, Mademoiselle Eulalie Sophie de Marabout, 
ably seconded our endeavours, by assuring her papa that the gentleman 
had behaved in the most respectful manner, nor uttered a word to offend 
her modest ears, At length we succeeded not only in appeasing the 
wrath of the artiste, but in propitiating him to such a degree that, 
assuring us that he felt convinced we were most honourable gentlemen, 
he invited us all to a soirée in his rooms over the shop that evening. 
Eulalie, with sweet smiles, seconded the invitation. Groggs was de- 
lighted ; and we, provided we could manage it, consented to avail our- 
selves of the respectable gentleman’s kindness. 

We now hurried off Groggs, for the ladies were all this time waiting 
in the boats ; not before, however, he had whispered to Eulalie that nothing 
should prevent him, at all events, from renewing the acquaintance thus 
somewhat inauspiciously begun. It was impossible to refrain from tellin 
tlie story when we got on board; and had Groggs’s admiration for Eulalie 
been proof against all the raillery and banter with which he was assailed, 
it would have been powerful indeed. The ladies did not openly allude 
to his adventure, but they said enough to show him that they knew all 
about it, or, perhaps, surmised more than had actually occurred, which 
was worse still. 

We returned on board just in time to get under weigh at a signal 
from our respective commodores, when the yachts of the various squadrons 
sailed in line’outside the breakwater, under the command of the Earl of 
Wilton, who acted as Admiral of the Fleet. We formed in two columns, 
and performed a‘number of evolutions—we flattered ourselves, in the most 
creditable manner—and then we re-entered the harbour, and, running 
down the French line in gallant style, took up our stations again accord- 
ae to signal. Our hearts swelled with pride, and we felt very grand 
indeed, only wishing that each of our little craft were 74 or 120 gun- 
ships, and that the French fleet were what they were. O’Wiggins’s 
yacht was the only one continually out of line, or somewhere where she 
ought not to have been. This was owing partly to his imagining that 
he knew more about the matter than the commodore or any one else, 
and partly to the bad sailing of his craft. 

E2 
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ici (Migzen invited ns four,bac to. spend the evening on board the Fun, 
dod ere me a a diaiget oa os hel 
out iby. Eplalie.,,.d hore was anaddition to our party ty 
person of O" Wiggins, who; invite him IE ‘on board, atid “served | as “ap 
assistint Janghing;stock oto peor, Groges, ‘There’ was, Sohdpaently, 
bond ofianion-hetween the,two—similar to that of two donkeys 'in’a cart, 
both :béing/Jashed. withthe same, whip. Ln the course of ‘the evening 
O!Wiggina | heard) of;.Groggs's, adventure, and, clapping ‘hith ‘on’ the 
shoulder,assuced him,that he, would take care it should not be /his fault if 
he: lost! the Jad: a ries yltqeun xv: , _ ry ! " i Ties 

| We-had: all day been, waiting in expectation, of, thé’ atrival of the 
President, every craft being decked out with flags, and every ‘gum’ loaded 
to do him (honour,; . At;the;hour,he was, expected, enthusiasm Was at its 
height; ,but:as time,dzew,on, it, waxed colder and colder. ‘People ‘had 
‘come from far.and,wide to.see a sight which was not to be seén; they 
had expended,their time. and money, and had-a right to complain.’ Com- 
plain, therefore, they did, ashore and afloat;° and had it at that time been 
put fo the ;tote| whether he should,jonger remain President, I fear he 
would instantly.have;been shorn of his honours. 

At. last, the,,bright, luminary of day sunk behind the’ dockyard, the 
commodores of; the, English raft, fired the sunset. gun, the ‘flags’ Were 
hauled down, and,jnight came on. We had begur ‘to, fancy that’ the 
President’s cartiage.must have broken down or a upset, or that’ ‘he 
was not coming at ally when,a gun was heard, and then another, followed 
by such a flashing, and ; blazing, and banging of artillery, and muskets, 
and crackers, and, rockets, that we could have no doubt that the great 
man had indeed arrived. 

Thus ended, our first\day, at Cherbourg. 


Craprer V. 


Gay Scene in Cherbourg Harbour—The O’ Wiggins again—Aquatic Visiting— 
Groggs discovers that he is not, Eulalie’s First Love—O’Wiggins the Perfidious 


—A Durie of St. Impudentia—How to banquet uninvited—The Ball—A 


Prince in Exile, and a President on his Chair. 


By the; time the world, was up and had breakfasted on Friday, the 
harbour of Cherbourg presented a very gay appearance. The water was 
covered with hulls of vessels, and on the decks of the vessels were crowds 
of gay \people,.and, above them a forest of tall masts, surmounted by 
flags innumerable, showing all the hues of the rainbow, while in every 
direction were dashing and splashing boats of every description, men- 
of-war’s boats, and. shore. boats ; ant faster moving than all, yachts’ 
boats, which, like comets, seemed to be flying about in eccentric orbits, 
without any.particular reason, and for no definite purpose. O’Wiggins 
made his appearance on board the Ripple, foaming with rage and indig- 
nation at not having been invited. to the grand banquet to be given that 
day to,the. President. 

“‘ Neither have. I, nor Mizzen, nor any other of the owners of yachts, 
except the commodores and a few noblemen.” 

** Raith, but, that’s no reason at all, at all, why I shouldn’t!” exclaimed 
our Hibernian friend, drawing himself up ; “and, what’s more, I intend to 
go in spite of their neglect.” 
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WML Of 3044 TO GATORS orf Tame ot 2 ; x ' i 
:) Weeda sales ag aul at, his undexdnipled! conceit ; birt fancying 'that 
he, was joking, we, thought Ho moh pat he te He’ soon took 

" bs re, carryang 0 Gro ros, wh ad-donteived a high respect ‘for 

im,,..O’ Wiggins had pro ised to conduct’ hith’ to the feet of the fair 

lalie, which was an additional-temptation to the poor man. Never, 
perhaps, was, there so much paying and receiving ‘of visits as there was 
in the course of -the day, ‘The ‘yachtsmen paid visits to each other, and 
then to; the men; of war; and ‘to’ ‘do the-French officers justice, they 
treated us with the very greatest’ attention. I must say that all the 
French naval officers I have met are. as gentlemanly a set of fellows as 
d know; they are highly scientific, and'as brave as any men one would 
wish to meet... ) 

It, appeared as if all the, inhabitants and visitors of Cherbourg were 
onthe water ,also paying visits; and a report having got abroad that 
the qwners of the Englis yachts were happy to show their vessels to all 
comers, we were all day long surrounded by visitors. The general joke 
was to send them all off to O’Wiggins’s craft, the Popple. Her cabins 
were, certainly, very gaudily and attractively furnished. It was hinted 
to. the townspeople that he was a very important person, and that he 
would be, highly offended if his yessel was not the first honoured by their 
presence. O iggins was at first highly flattered with the attention 
pe him, and had actually prepared Fexithietn for the first comers; but 

e soon discovered that he had more guests than he could accommodate, 
and in a little time he was almost overwhelmed with visitors, who, for 
hours after, erowded his cabins, without a possibility of his getting free 
of them. Among others, while Groggs was on board, came the fair 
Eulalie and her respectable sire, habited in the costume of the National 
Guard, and looking: very military and dignified. Groggs hurriedly 
advanced to receive the lovely maid; her surprise equalled his delight ; 
when O’ Wiggins stepped out from an inner cabin. There was a mutual 
start and a look of recognition, and Eulalie sunk back, almost fainting, 
into the arms paternal, open to receive her, while, with a look whieh 
would have annihilated any man but O’Wiggins, she exclaimed the 
single word, “ Perfide!” M. de Marabout, with paternal solicitude, 
endeayoured to remove his daughter to the fresh air of the deck, but she 
recovered without that assistance, and exhibited signs unmistakable of 
a wish to abstract one or both of the eyes of the O’ Wiggins from 
his head. 

‘“‘ What means all this, my dear sir?” inquired Groggs, with a some- 
what faltering voice, for suspicions most unpleasant were beginning to 
take possession of his imagination. 

‘* Ask the lady,” replied O’ Wiggins, looking out for a mode to secure 
his retreat. 

The lady saw that he was cowed, which of course gave her courage ; 
so, releasing herself from her father, she sprung towards him. ‘The 
skylight hatchway was the only available outlet; so he sprung on the 
table, and from thence was endeavouring to leap on deck, when she 
caught him by the leg. He struggled hard—for expose himself to her 
fury he dared not, and he did not like to summon his people to his assist- 
ance. At last he was obliged to do so; when, as the seamen, with shouts 
of laughter, were hauling him up, off came his shoe and a piece of his 
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; he was spirited away and stowed, safely in the forepea 
ithe ,irate|damsel could gain:the deck; where she instantly hastened 
in, the, hopes of eatehing;him. Of the distracted and astounded Groggs 
ie took no further notice, and having im vain anne for the object 
|her,just anger; whom. she supposed to have escaped in a boat to the 
me and her father and friends took their departure, and Groggs 
his beloved ;no more,,. How O’Wiggins had thus mortally offended 
damsel remains'a secret, as do also ee eats which induced her to 

d, andthe means by. which her journey was accomplished. 

.O’ Wiggins discovered that Eulalie was in reality gone, he re- 

is.cabin, to compose himself and to change his tattered gar- 

for a magnificent uniform of some corps of fencibles, or militia, or 

yeomanry, of which ‘be professed to be colonel; the said umform being 

added .to.and improved according to his own taste and design, till it 

rivalled in magnificence; that of a Hungarian field-marshal, or a city 
lieutenant’s. 

We |had been giving the ladies a pull about the harbour, and were 
passing the Popple, when her owner made his appearance on deck. The 
previous account, it must be understood, we received afterwards from 

who recounted it with a simple pathos worthy of a despairing 
lover. On his head O’ Wiggins wore a huge cocked-hat, surmounted by 
a magnificent plume of feathers, which, waying in the wind, had a truly 
martial and) imposing appearance, while the glittering bullion which 
ere covered his dress could not fail of attracting the notice of all 
olders.. With the air of a monarch he stepped into his gig, which 
was alongside, manned by a grinning crew, and seizing the yoke-lines, he 
directed her head up ithe harbour. He was too much engrossed by his 
own new-fledged dignity to observe us, so we followed him at a respect- 
ful distance, to watch his movements. The boats of all descriptions 
made way for him as he advanced, and the men-of-war’s boats saluted, 
every one taking him for a foreign prince, or an ambassador, or a field- 
marshal, at least. At length he reached the quay, and with a truly 
princely air he stepped on shore, taking off his plumed hat, and bowing 
to the admiring and wondering crowds who stood there to welcome him. 
A ispace was instantly cleared to allow full scope for the wave of his 
eocked-hat, and as he advanced, the crowd made way, bowing to him as 
hé progressed. In execrable French he signified his wish to know the 
way to the mayor’s hotel, where the banquet was to be held; and an 
officious official instantly thereon, perceiving the gestures of the great un- 
known, stepped forward, and, profoundly bowing, advanced before him. 

* Some dreadful mistake has doubtlessly oceurred, and by an oversight 
which no one but I can remedy, no one has been deputed to conduct the 
prince to the banquet. For the honour of my country I'll tell a lie.” 
So thought the patriotic official, as he observed, in an obsequious tone, 
‘I have been deputed, mon prince, by monsieur the mayor, who deeply 

that his multifarious duties prevent him from coming in person 

to conduct you to the binaustinn bell where the great President of the 
French republic will have the satisfaction of meeting you.” 

“Tam highly pleased at the mayor's attention,” answered O’ Wiggins, 

with an additional flourish of his hat, and wondering all the time whom 

he could be taken for, that he might the better act his part. “ A prince, 
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at all events, I am, and that’s something,” he thought ; so he walked on, 
smiling and bowing as before. 99 78 ee ee | : 

OF all nations im’ ‘the ‘world, the ‘Freneh ‘are’ Certainly’ ‘the ‘greatest 
admirers of a uniform, and the most easily humbugged’ by ‘any one who 
will flatter their vanity, and certainly republicans are 'the greatest! wor- 
shippers of titles. On walked the great 'O’ Wiggins) admired equally by 
the vieux moustache of the Imperial Guard, ‘by the peasant-girl, with het 
high balloon starched eri fir rm prisette, by real soldiers of the 
line, by shopkeeping national guards, by citizen gentlemen’ and ladies in 
8 clothes, and the queer-shaped seamen'and boatmen, of whom I 

ave before spoken. ' His step was firm and confident}as he approached 
thevhall, and as he got near, he saw with dismay ‘that the guests arriving 
in crowds before him were admitted ‘by tickets. This'we also observed, 
and fully expected to have seen him turned back, shorn of his honours, 
amid the shouts of the populace. But the knowing doorkeeper, equally 
knowing as the officious official, who now, with a glance of pride, an- 
nounced him, could not dream of insulting a prince by asking him for 
his ticket, only bowed the lower as he advanced, bestowing on them in 
return some of his most gracious nods. ‘The act was accomplished. He 
was safe in the banqueting-hall ; but still there might be a tarn in the 
tide of his affairs ; some one who knew him ‘might possibly ask how the 
d—l he got there, and the mayor might request his absence. But 
O’Wiggins was too true a disciple of St. Impudentia thus to lose the 
ground he had gained. - Having begun with blusters and bold confidence, 
he now called in meek humility and modest bashfulness with an abundant 
supply of blarney. Stowing away his cocked-hat in a safe corner, he 
retired among a crowd of betinselled officials, and earnestly entered into 
conversation with them, expatiating largely on Ins setisfaction at the 
sight he had that day witnessed, ‘assuring his hearers that in Turkey, 
Russia, or America, or any other of the many countries he had visited, he 
had never seen anything to equal the heiptthenite he had beheld in this 
important part of Ja belle France. He endeavoured also to bend down, 
so as to hide his diminished head among the crowd, and thus, as he had 
calculated, more wisely than a well-known wise man we have heard of, he 
passed undetected. 

Dinner being announced as served, he found himself, much against his 
will, forced upwards close to the English naval officers and yacht com- 
modors ; but by a still further exertion of humility he’ contrived to take 
his seat a few persons off from those who knew him and might put 
awkward questions. The French, however, could not fail to admire the 
admirable modesty of the foreign prince, and the liberals set it down to 
the score of his respect for republican institutions, ‘while ‘the royalists 
fancied that he was afraid of assuming on his rank before his republican 
host. From the information I could gain, and from his own account 
afterwards, his impudence carried bim through the affair with flying 
colours, for no one detected him, though many wondered who he was ; 
and even some who were acquainted with him by ‘sight, failed to recog- 
nise the O’Wiggins in the gaily-decked militaire before them. 

Having seen him enter the hall, we returned on board the Hun, to give 
an account of what had happened to our fair friends; and of course we 
did not fail of making a good ‘story of the affair, and surmising that 
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Aempolled. to! strip off}, his feathéns. 
ig “go taithe. ball, to whichnthe dadids wisely 
Gray ns ey downs at, the events of the 

the ,discayery, 


1 : bat he,cquld neveriwith propriety: make 
Lulahe Mrs, Groggs, As ing on shore we met: Wiggins palling 
in his gig with four kednfficers of, National. Guards; whom, 
he had invited to | ; fo dia: hee selected them for the gayness: 
of Fa forras, which he fancied betokened their exaltedirank: They: 
hac dersrae) that he yas, nota prince, bat, still, were under the impres~ 
sion that he was at, least. a Mi Lord. Anglais, imbued with literal ptin- 
ciples, He nodded condescendingly. to,us as he passed. {30 + soitetooe 
“T’m going to show my craft to these officers whom. brought from: 
the banquet, and I'll be haele soon.at; the. ball,” he,exelaimed, with a look 
Oh ériumMph. pooh doider oyirfots | baa | rote bas worq b 
~ Jt is understood—for. I. eannot, vouch for tthe truth /of the ystatementb— 
that, he made the. officers very.drunk, and. then changing his. gay uniform 
for his usual, yacht dress-coat,, he ; made his. appearance at the ball, where 
he boasted of the polite manner,in which the, President had {asked him;to 
the banquet, quoting. all. the:speeches which..had been made, and many’ 
other particulars, so that:no one doubted that he was there.’ Aetey 
‘The ball-room was crowded, to’suffocation, and. dancing ‘was out of the 
question, I looked at the President with interest:, The dast.timie I had 
seen him was in a London ball-room, and.at supper I thad sat opposite! to 
him and his, cousin, the very image. of their.uncle. At that, tinie, neither 
had more influence in the world than I jor any other humble person: 
They were little lions because they had. the! blood, in their veins of ‘the 
most extraordinary man our times has: known; but any Indian from the 
East, with a jewelled turban, ereated , more, interest. Now I beheld the 
same man the head of a great »nation—-the observed of all, observers — 
disperising , his; courtesies with ;a truly regal air, . One, could not help 
feeling that a mockery as ;he may be, and, unstable.as is his seat, that 
there must be more of his uncle’s spirit.in the man than one was before 
inclined to suppose.. A, considerable, number. of ladies’ dresses and men’s 
coats, were torn, and purses. and handkerchiefs. abstracted from pockets,’ 
and the ball terminated. I have not given @ very lucid description of it; 
but a crush in England is so very like a crush in France, that my readers 
who have A md one may easily picture the other.. ; 


Cuaprter Vi, 


Another Day, at Cherbourg—Scenes in: the Harbour—The Visit of the President 
to his Fleet—-A, large Expenditure of Gunpowder—An. Address to British 
Economists—A few Remarks on Affairs in General—The Ripple and:.Fun sail 
—Matrimony the happy Conclusion of the Tale. 

Mrs. Mizzen and her changes were anxious to sail to. get back to, Ply- 
mouth for Sunday, but we induced them to stop till the, afternoon, by 
promising then to, accompany them, that they might, see, the President 
visit the fleet, which it was understood he was to do on Saturday. . The 
day was lovely, and every craft afloat, from the big Valmy.to the smallest 
yecht, did her best to look gay, and to add to the brilliancy of the.scene. 

he piers were crowded with people, and, so, were. the; decks of the vessels, 
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tibns”’ Ttlwasdmibsiny to Watch! the find ttie?"o ., ts 
stéarverd ‘at’ theit’ pers ‘those ‘forward -_ ar i cht ‘and 
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ment. ‘The first thing im’ the’ morting bile bi pulling-m Macant but 
who was the winner Fam unable to iy ‘Then the Mo paid a rat 
to'the dookyard, and:ftom that time every one’ was on the tip oe Of ‘ex- 
pectation to catch. ry plienpee of hint’ as he pulled off Pt the ships- f-war, he 
purposed visiting. ' 

Att length he appeared in a state’ barge of blue’ aid White and gold, 
and prow and stern raised and carved richly, which floated as pioaat 
as that ‘of any Lord Mayor of London ; from Whittington downward ; for 
not altogether dissimilar was she’ in appearance. She pulled twenty- “four 
oars, and a captain stood by 'the coxswain' to con her. Under a canopy. 
of purple cloth, the eolour reminding one of imperial dignity, sat. the 
President of the re ublic, a tricolor flag waving in the bow, from a lofty 
flagstaff, speaking, however, loudly of republicanism. As his galley shot 
outiof the dockyard, there ‘burst forth from the mouth of every cannon 
on board'the ships! ‘and ‘in' every fort on shore, roars most tremendous, 
flashes-of flame, and clouds of smoke. Never had 1 beforé heard such a 
wild; terrific uproar; ‘crash followed crash, till it appeared that every soul, 
afloat or on ‘shore must be annihilated. 

Thundering away went the guns; every ship firing every gun she had 
as fast'as she could, and every fort doing the same. Bang—crash, crash, 
crash, The ladies stopped thelt ears; and looked as if they, wished them- 
selves well out’ of it. It appeared ‘as’ if ‘a fierce battle were ra ng, 
while the ships, and the batteries, and the shore, were shrouded by, i 
mass’ of smoke. Ona sudden the fiting ceased, the smoke blew away, re-_ 
vealing once more the masts and rigging of the ships of war, now crowded 
with men in the act of laying out'on the yards. ‘The crews cheered, and 
the’ bands of all the ships struck up martial music, which floated joyfully 
over the water, and one could ‘not help fancying that something very 
important’ was’ taking place. In reality, it was only a coup d’état— 
Prince Napoleon was trying to supplant Prince de Joinville in the affec- 
tions of the seamen of France. It is said that he made himself very 
popular, and gained golden opinions from all classes of men. 

His first visit was to the Friedland, the flag-ship of Admiral Deschenes, 
then'to the Vadmy, and next to: Minerve, the gunnery-ship, on the same 
planias'our Excellent. Here some practice took place, but I cannot say 
that the ‘firing was anything out of the way good., Having inspected his 
own ships, he paid a visit to Lord W xiton’ s beautiful schooner, the 
Xarifa, and afterwards to the Enchantress, Lord Cardigan’s yacht, ‘both 
perfect vessels of their kind. _We yachtsmen had, indeed, reason to feel, . 
not a little proud of the display made by our peaceable crafts, on, the 
oceasion. , 

Perhaps it mey have occurred to any Frenchmen, who might are 
looked with boastful eyes on their oud war-ships, if these sons of pe 
fidious Albion can make such a display with their pleasure-boats, w i 
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will they do if they. get.into, earnest, and, fit out sate feet of big 


and steamers ? » however, there in mitable 
‘elk edieensy ney. and. pride, in the comppsition of Frenchmen that they can- 
not, be convinced of our superiority at sea, and will, to a certainty, en the 
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economical, or rather an. utilitarian, mood, I wish they would, sensibly 
eee ee ron, to or atau suited to. the;wants of peacea ie 
an w us to employ our ships in carrying emigrants, puttin 

et the slave-trade, and an hes care of our we. in west Sate of 
the world. I only do hope, if they ever do go to war with us again, that 
we shall not let them rest till we have sunk every one of their ships, 
and. burnt aud destroyed every dockyard and arsenal on their coasts, so 
as to put it for the future out.of their power to threaten us. That 
dockyard Eger say a is a sore'subject with me. It puts me too much 
in mind of a mav’s fist held up to my nose to be pleasant. It is a 
doubled fist near John Bull’s nose, let him depend on thet, and one that 
will strike very hard, if he ever shuts his eyes and has not his own 
knuekles ready. 1 

We went on board several of the French ships, and were much, struck 
with their beauty, cleanliness, and order, while every improvement which 
science, has, suggested has been introduced on board them, We were 
not particularly prepossessed in favour of the French seamen, either on 
shore or on board. There was a rouglmess im their manner. which 
savoured somewhat of national dislike, fostered for sinister purposes, to be 


pleasant; or, if it was put on in imitation of the manners of our own honest . 


Jack Tars, all I can say is, that it was a very bad imitation indeed, and 
about as unlike the truth as when they attempt to represent the national 
character on the 

From the French officers all who visited their ships received the very 
greatest attention and courtesy. We sailed that afternoon, as soon as 
the spectacle was over, in company with the Fun. I cannot, therefore, 
describe the ball, with its overpowering heat and crush, which took place 
that evening, nor the sham-fight, when the boats of the squadron attacked 
the steamer Descartes, nor the evolutions of the fleet, nor the awful ex- 

nditure of gunpowder from the ships, sufficient to make the economical 

arts of Joe Hume and Cobden sink dismayed within their bosoms. 
Oh, Cobden—oh, man of Manchester! think you this expenditure of 
gunpowder and noise breathes the spirit of peace? Oh, Joe, surnamed 
Hume, excellent calculator, well versed in addition and subtraction, is it 
not worth while to employ some portion of our own ‘income, even a large 
portion maybe, to insure old England against any freak our volatile 
neighbours may take into their heads? We haye heard lately of the 
descendants of the Crusaders talking largely of winning infidel Britain 
to become the humble servant of a certain personage who manages, by 
aid of our volatile friends’ bayonets, to sit, somewhat uneasily perhaps, in 
a chair in which St. Peter it issaid once sat. We live in the nineteenth 
century, and therefore neither the nonsense spoken by the Crusaders’ 
descendants, nor by the developers of religion, nor by any Father Ignatius 
alive, nor by Brumigem patriot Cobden, affect us much, nor destroy our 
night’s repose ; but they serve, nevertheless, to show the animus of the 
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i a etefore woulil we wisely ‘guard agulnes them, for fools, if 
owed ‘to’ go'on in their fodlery, ‘ur ‘kriaves ‘in their knavery}are apt to 
prove dangerous in the end.’ But’ Tihave done with public affairs. The’ 
Ripple dnd the Fun dauced gaity together over the starlit ocean towards 
Plymouth, wind and tide favouring(as. The voices of our fair friends, as 
they sung in concert some delicious airs; sounded across the water most 
sweetly to’ our ears.. What'a contrast to'the loud roar of the cannon in 
the’ morning, and the glare and’bustle of Cherbourg harbour, did that 
quiet evening'present'! 8 he ' 

“© Well,’ what ‘do -you' think of it?” I-asked of Ashmore, ‘as we stood 
late at night ‘watching the Fun ‘gliding on \noiselessly ¢lose on our 
wéather-beam. } ae 

“That she is one of the sweetest girls Ihave ever met, and so fond of 
yachting. She'll suit me,” ‘he answered. 

“TI was speaking of the Cherbourg affair,” I observed, laughing. 

' And I, my dear fellow, was thinking of Laura Mizzen,” he replied, 
frankly. ‘But my doubts are whether she will have me. A woman may 
like a man, and yet not be in love with him, or ready to marry bim.” 

_ “Take my advice, and ask her,” said I; ‘‘ you have no great reason to 
dread her reply.” 

~ We arrived safe in Plymouth in time for the afternoon service. Ash- 
more took miy advice, and I am happy to say that in the autumn I received 
cards with silver ties from my friends Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Mizzen. I think it right to announce to the spinster 
world that Groggs, Porpoise, and I, are still bachelors. 








I'M THINKING OF THE PAST. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of the time 
When we both look’d to the future 
As to'some far sunny clime ; 
But the present is not brighter, 
Thougls our lives are waning fast, 
‘For our bosoms then were lighter,— 
Yes, I’m thinking of the past. 


I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of the hours 

When we thought to have a home, Kate, 
With its garden and its flowers ; 

But our little ones must stem, love, 
Like us, life’s wintry blast ; 

We had hoped to live for them, love,— 
But I'm thinking of the past. 


I’m thinking of the past, Kate, 
I’m thinking of our talk 
When hand-in-hand we wander’d 
In many a moonlit walk ; 
And that sweet recollection 
Of love, that stiJ] shall last, 
Will cheer my deep dejection 
As I’m thinking of the past. 
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 ADELGUNDA was one of the most beautiful creatures ever a iat 
the great Mustér's hand, and’ one on whoin He might deign to look wit 
the sanie paternal’ complacency as Pygmalion looked on his Galathea. 

Adelgunda was also as the apple of their eye to her father and mother ; 
but’ not the less did they’bring her up with the utmost, strictness and 
severity, in the awful loftiness of their aristocratic principles, which made 
Hid ‘allowance fora single error, a single imperfection, a single weakness 
évén, among any who belonged to them. Every one was to be super- 
exvellent, ‘and supremely’ high-bred like their ancestors; for their an- 
cestors had only virtues, their failings being entombed with their bodies. 
The slightest’ infringement of the stately decorum, the formal propriety-— 
and, to the honour of ‘their ancestors we must add—the rectitude, the 
loyal and chivalric conduct of these worthies, called forth as unmerciful 
punishment as-a heinous fault. And Adelgunda, from her earliest in- 
fancy, learned to form grand ideas about her noble, ancient, and opulent 
family ; it was impressed on her mind that she would be very degenerate 
indeed if she did not resemble all those long departed and now moulder- 
ing dames and damsels, whose portraits hung in long rows in the great 
pictiire-gallery, ‘as a large old-fashioned apartment was called, which, in 
spite of accidental fires, of repairs and renovations in the old baronial 
castle; had preserved unalteréd its antique appearance since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

In’ her infancy, Adelgunda had often been taken into this venerable 
saloon, and, counting with her five small fingers, she could repeat the 
names of all these haughty-lookmg, Jong-bearded cavaliers, equipped in 
heavy armour, or these stiff richly-dressed nobles, most of them decorated 
with jewelled orders, or other tokens of a high worldly position ; and 
these grand-looking ladies, encased in whalebone and stiff corsets, with 
towering powdered heads, and magnificent jewellery, evincing the wealth 
of the family. These ladies and gentlemen hung, as has been said, in 
straight rows on-each side of the long, narrow, dark, oak-panelled hall ; 
and they were all half-length portraits in oval or almost square frames, 
the gilding of which had long since faded into a sort of a brownish-yellow 
cinnamon tint. But at the end of the hall, between two deep Gothic 
windows, with small old-fashioned panes of glass, there hung alone in 
state the great ancestress, or founder of the family—a tall, dark, stern- 
‘looking woman, whose countenance was grave, austere, and almost 
menacing, though the features, when narrowly examined, were regular 
and beautiful. | 

In contrast to the half-length portraits around, this picture was almost 
colossal in.size ; and the noble lady it represented, who in Roman Catholic 
times had ended her days as the abbess of a convent, stood there so stately 
and so stiff in the close black garb, with the unbecoming white linen band 
across her forehead, and with one hand, in which she held a crucifix, resting 
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ona dark-looking stand, on which a missal, a skull, and a rosary, lay near 
each other, the other hand hung carelessly down by her side, and almost 
reached the lower portion of/the pidture-framie,) whidl’ seerhed considerably 
darker and more time-worn than all the rest. This picture was painted 
on thick woud! ‘or‘on canvas stretched on wood, it’ was not certain which, 
but every one knew that it was,as, heavy;as.Jead—and so it proved to be. 

The likeness of the patriarch of the family —of the father of the race— 

ainted to correspond in size and everything else to that of the high-born 
f above mentioned, had in former days hung.also.in, this,saloon, but 

ad been destroyed jin a fire which had taken place between the.years 
1740 and 1750, so, that the stern, imperious-looking dame.now, occupied 
the place of honour algne, To Ae perealer Pep ee RT Ieee Thee eee 
Her parents had never omitted, when they accompanied Adelgunda inta 
the picture-gallery, to take her up first'to one, then, to another of,.the 
noble ladies whose lineaments adorned the walls, saying, “How fortunate 
for you if you could be as good as éhis ancestress of yours, was——as clever 
as that one—-as beautiful as she was—as dutiful and affectionate. as; yon 
lady!" Adelgunda would fix her eyes on each by turns, and every, time 
she looked at i her desire to resemble them increased,, But,the great 
gloomy portrait of the tall dark lady always awakened a thrill of terror 
in, the little girl’s mind, This was partly owing,to the tales, with which 
the servants frightened her about this harsh, HGP abbess,. partly, 
to her being obliged, wheneyer she, was naughty, to go into the sombre 
apartment where the picture was, and, curtsying: before it, to beg pardon 
of the stern, threatening figure. rare ba 

With her tearful looks fixed upon it, she had often fancied that the eyes 
of the portrait moved ; but it was a still greater trial to poor Adelgunda, 
when I had heen guilty of some great offence, to, be condemned, as.a 
punianments to stand for a quarter of an hour, or half an hour,;unden the 

readed portrait with her back to it. T 

There was a tradition in the family that many, many years, back, during 
the lifetime of one of the more ancient. lords of the castle, a little girl; .a 
member of the race, who was undergoing a similar punishment, distinct] 
felt the terrible lady’s hand, which hung unemployed by her side, strete 
over the picture-frame and seize roughly hold of her hair. ,The recollec> 
tion of that tradition was martyrdom to Adelgunda when this most 
dreaded penance was inflicted on her; and on one, occasion, when, her 
conscience was not of the clearest, aud she had cried herself; almost; into 
a fever from fright, she; fancied that she actually felt a grasp at. her little 
golden tresses. | : 

It is,easy to imagine how anxious, in consequence ofall this, Adel- 
gunda was to avoid committing any faults, and with what, terror the 
picture inspired her. And even in riper years, when she began to lay 
aside her childish dress and childish ideas, and when reason told her that 
a painted figure could have no more power or influence than any other 
inanimate object, she still looked with a certain degree of awe upon 
the portrait of her frowning ancestress, especially when her \conscience 
told her that she had been guilty of any slight indiscretion ;, while, on the 
contrary, she felt some pleasure at gazing on the other family pictures, 


which all seemed to smile upon her, , 
But years and time wore on, and the aristocratic bones) of Adelgunda’s 
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hi were laid in the dust to mingle with the honoured 
i decker She was then still in her minority, and found 
a.hew home with.a kind aunt, who had resided too short.a time under 
the same. roof with the ancestral portraits, and in the place which had 
been the cradle of rerernncde have iobihed their a family 


Prthe estate, which was entailed, with everything halesiging to it, in- 
— the much rait, passed in trust, for future generations, 
to Adelgunda’s only brother, of whom ‘we purposely have not spoken, 
that we might te obliged to, give an account of all the exaggerated 
ideas of the consequence of his family which his father and mother had 
diligently and zealously laboured to imprint on the mind of their son— 
the only male scion: of that ancient house, which was now threatened with 
extinction—he who, after them, was alone to represent the glory 
ef their time-honoured ancestry. What. precepts and exhortations he, 
the only son and last hope, received under his progenitor’s portrait,— 
what deference and devotion were inculcated to the name of the haughty- 
looking abbess, whose severe virtue and pious deeds were held to reflect 
honour on her descendants,—what aristocratic ideas and exclusive prin- 
ciples were there engrafted on his soul, we will not stop to relate,—they 
would be incomprehensible to many, and do not require to be dwelt on im 
our short tale. 

In the aunt’s cheerful, hospitable, pleasant, light modern villa quite 
another tone prevailed, and quite another mode of life from that within 
the solid walls of the old baronial castle or under its gloomy roof. At 
Adelgunda’s age new impressions are soon received, new associates and 
new ideas are welcomed with avidity, and seldom fail to influence the mind. 
Adelgunda—truth obliges us to confess—soon forgot a very stringent and 
important paragraph in the paternal and maternal lectures,—forgot the 
faithful portraits of the defunct females of her noble house, and even the 
threatening glance—the dark eye that shone from beneath the white 
linen fillet of the haughty abbess,—forgot them all amidst new-born and 
overflowing h in the arms of an adored and adoring liusband, 
a young secah thee, rich in all nature’s brightest gifts, and standing 
high in the opinion of the world, but on whom the great ancestress would 
certainly never have permitted her hand to be bestowed, had she known 
of the matter; for his patent of nobility was not mouldy from age, was 
not even made out, and still worse, was not likely ever to be drawn up, 
because he did not feel the slightest wish ever to possess one. 

Adelgunda, nevertheless, felt. unspeakably happy, and her noble brother, 
to whom the family mode of thinking had descended as an heirloom in 
conjunction with the entailed property, winked at the plebeian match,— 
partly because he well knew that Adelgunda’s very limited portion would 
never tempt any am me needy and impoverished of his own class to 
lay their Seas at her y because it was the preservation of the 
family name and tree in his o own ae that lay nearest to his heart, not 
the offshoots from the female line,—and partly that, though he was a 

man, and unflinching in his aristocratical notions, he had a kind 
was fondly attached to his sister, rejoiced in her happiness, and was 
well aware how much superior in character his estimable brother-in-law 
was to the generality of the young men of the day. 
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» But for ‘himself, this brother and lord ofthe ‘eastle sought a! spouse 
who should entwine no vulgar burgher twig’ around the fair branches’ of 
his genealogical tree, but one who counted as many generations as other 
good qualities ; for ancient lineage is not apt, like wealth, to corrupt the 
heart, and Adelgunda’s ‘sister-in-law was truly'an amiable lady. , 

Again the lordly halls of the ancient castle became the abode of 
domestic en and it was admitted that it could not be otherwise, 
for not’ one alone, but many of the old servants who had into the 
service of the heir of entail, and who were not notorious for their super- 
stition, had clearly and distinetly observed that the first time the youn 
countess entered the picture-gallery, the majestic ancestress had relaxe 
her'stern lips almost into a smile of approbation, which had never hap- 

ned but once before—in the year 1664, on a similar occasion; a re- 
markable event, which had been recorded by the chaplain of the castle, 
with many subscribing witnesses, in a document whieh was preserved like 
a holy a fe amidst the family’s most valued papers, parchments, and 
deeds. 


When the young count and countess were happily wedded, and eom- 
fortably settled at the castle, which, however, did not happen until about 
five years after Adelgunda’s marriage to her delightful naval hero, the 
brother and sister felt ‘a strong wish to meet once more under the 
paternal roof. And Adelgunda’s husband promised that on his return in 
autumn from an expedition in which he was then engaged, he, his wife, 
and their little son, a boy about four years of age, should without any 
delay accept of the count’s invitation, and make the visit so much desired 
by all parties—even by the young countess, Adelgunda’s sister-in-law, 
who was by no means a stranger to her. They had been friends in child- 
hood, indeed were distantly related to each other; for it so happens that 
almost. all the families amongst the most ancient of the Swedish nobility 
are connected by ties of consanguinity. 

At length the long-looked-for day arrived, and Adelgunda beheld, 
with tears.of mingled joy and sorrow, the grey old towers of the castle 
where she was born, and where she had spent her earliest years—those 
years which, on comparing them with the subsequent epochs of our life, 
we denominate the gayest and the happiest. Adelgunda and her hus- 
band, whe had had a long day's journey, arrived late in the evening at 
the castle, and were shortly after conducted to their sleeping-rooms, a 
suite of lofty arched apartments in one of the furthest towers, and in 
the olden time the principal guest-chambers, but which did not bear the 
best of reputations as sa sesh | spectres, midnight noises, groans, rattling 
of chains, and the like horrors. Adelgunda had all her life entertained 

respect for, but also no little fear of, these apartments ; and those 
eelings were probably heightened by an old tradition which averred that 
some most extraordinary and mysterious events had taken place in these 
chambers. Some pretended to know that one of these apartments, which 
along with the picture-gallery had remained most unchanged during the 
lapse of years, had served as the bridal-chamber for the great ancestress 
of the family ; at any rate, there was something that savoured of awe 
and discomfort about them. 

Never in her life had Adelgunda slept in any of these gloomy apart- 
ments, and in former days nothing would have induced her to do so; 
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but 'ndw, with her’ brave; Béld' sailor’ Be side, )She smiled at her old 
childish fears,—-at' ‘whet’ he ‘laugh dat her recital of ‘them, She 
would ridt;"howéver,’on tty ‘acdouittt, ‘allow her little Victor’ to sleep in 
the ‘first’ atte-chamber with the trembling’ waiting-maid, but placed the 
child’s ‘criby Close to’ her “own ‘bed, ‘and ‘often during’ the long, dark, and 
stormy autumnal night, when the wind shook the nih of ‘glass, and 
howled ‘through the adjacent forest, and ’she was wakened by its violence, 
she tumed quickly, and with'a beating heart, towards the child, leaned 
over his little bed, ‘and felt unhappy until she had ascertained that her 
darling’ was sleeping soundly and ‘peacefully. | 

“ Well!” said her husband, the next morning, when the sun was 
already pretty high in the heavéns, and cast his cheerful’ rays through 
the narrow casements of these haunted chambers—“ well, dearest Adel- 
gunda, have you heard or seen any spectre last night—been visited in 
any way by a ghost ?” 

“No,” she replied, laughingly, as the bright sunshine restored her 

; “there was but one spirit near me last'night—one dear, good 
spirit ;” and she embraced her husband. | 

* And you, Annette ?” cried the incredulous visitor to the poor wait- 
ing-maid, “I hope you have not been disturbed by the ghosts either ?” 

But Annette, who was half dead from fear, asserted that she had not 
closed her eyes ‘the whole night ; that she had distinctly heard sighs and 
groans, and heavy footsteps up and down the floor; and there had been 
ie other frightful things that she could not describe. 

ow, in the cheering daylight, Adelgunda laughed heartily at these 
JSancies, as she called them ; but the previous night she would not have 
done so,—at least not with a heart so much at ease. 

‘I wonder what his uncle and aunt will say of my little Victor, now 
that he is nicely dressed, and not so sleepy and cross as he was last night, 
after that long, fatiguing journey!” said Adelgunda to Annette, with a 
mother’s pride in her pretty boys and while me were both engaged 
ra arranging his curly hair, and putting on his handsome new green 

ss. 

Adelgunda’s husband had risen early and gone out to stroll round the 
old castle, and the former young lady of the mansion, who had now 
become a wife and mother, took up her little son in her arms to go down 
to her sister-in-law, who had already sent to inquire how she had slept, 
and to let her know that breakfast was ready. 

Humming an air, Adelgunda proceeded with her light burden through 
the dear old well-remembered passages where her very footsteps echoed, 
until she came close to the door which opened into the picture-gallery ; 
she then stopped, seized suddenly with a strong impulse to enter it, while 
a strange, sad foreboding of evil filled her heart. Influenced, as it were, 
by an invincible power over which she had no control, she laid her hand 
ro the lock, turned it, and stood, she scarcely knew how, in presence 
of the mute family, who seemed gazing on her from both sides. Adel- 
gunda’s heart beat quickly ; recollections from her childhood and her 
youthful days began to rush back on her. These aristocratic feelings, 
which had so long slumbered, began to start up in her mind, and she 
dared not look towards the terrible lady at the extreme end, for fear of 
meeting her angry, implacable glance. 
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"& But, oh, mother, look!” ered, Victor, as, he first caught sightiof the 
tg i 5 $08 how horrible that one, up. yonder looks !_ See, mother, how 
at tall woman. there on. the wall frowns down, at ws,” ),And, Victor 
knit his little brows, and drew jin. his small. mouth, , to, make his face, look 
very terrible in return, : Fatah saul “tia ke 
© Oh, do. not, speak go-—do not speak, so”, exclaimed, his, mother, 
BH in vain to hush the child. ‘On, the. contrary,” she added, ina 
fa ern voice, “she is, an excellent lady,,.and very kind to,.all, good, 
well-behaved children. We will po’up yonder, and beg her pardon and 
her blessing.” ? ara, | 
“No, no!” screamed Victor, kicking his little legs with, all his might, 
“IT won’t have anything to do with, her; she looks as cross, as if, she 
would bite me,” 

Again his mother entreated Victor to be a reasonable, good boy, and 
by that time they stood under,the great lady’s picture. A tremor crept 
over Adelgunda as she encountered that austere, repulsive look, and in- 
voluntarily she dropped her eyes beneath it, But reason soon triumphed; 
she approached closer to the portrait, and said to her little.son, whom she 
still held on her,arms, ‘“ Now we shall say good morning to that lady ;” 
and she curtsied herself, and bent with her hand the obstinate little head; 
“and we shall beg her to look kindly and gently down upon us, for your 
dear, good papa’s sake, and we will kiss her hand.” And Adelgunda 
kissed the hand in the picture that was hanging down ; but when she 
attempted to raise the child’s face up towards the hand, the little fellow, 
in whosé infantine breast was aroused a portion of his father’s bold spirit, 
and perhaps impetuous temper, and who, though somewhat fnghtened, 
felt Kis courage rising, and was, withal, extremely angry, struggled 
furiously, clenched his little fist, and instead of kissing the great lady’s 
drooping hand, thumped it with all his might—and at that moment he 
was strong enough. 


II. 


~Anretcunpa’s brother and sister-in-law waited in vain for her appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table. She came not! But at length the startling 
intelligence was brought to them that a strange, frightful noise had been 
heard in the picture-gallery. No one knew what was the cause of it, for 
no one had dared to venture in to see what had happened. But now 
every one rushed in. A cloud of dust, a heap of mortar and wood was 
before them; and a sight so dreadful, so shocking, so appalling, met 
their eyes, that every heart was like to break. 

‘But only one heart did break, for notwithstanding his strength of 
thind—his unconquerable spirit—his undeniable fortitude, the bereaved 
husband and father almost sank beneath the frightful calamity that had 
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suddenly deprived him of the wife he adored, and the child on whom all 
his hopes were centred. Yet he was the first—the only one who had 
sufficient energy and presence of mind to drag the lifeless remains of his 
wife and son from the destroying weight of the heavy portrait. 

Tt was a frightful event, and made a great sensation. A rotten rope, 
and the mouldering state of the wall which should have upheld the 
enormously heavy wooden frame, had done all the evil. 

The naval officer over distant seas to many a foreign land—the 
world was all before him, but he never forgot what he had lost. 

The picture of the awful ancestress met with little injury im its fall ; 
but several years elapsed before it was hung up again im its former place. 
It was, however, at length restored to its old position, but fastened with 
new rope, and everything necessary to make it more secure. The dread- 
ful oceurrence was beginning to be forgotten, and the brotherly affection, 
which had somewhat cooled, seemed to have displayed itself sufficiently 
in having banished the lofty dame for some years to a lumber-room. 
She could not always be left there! So at length she hung im her old 
place again, as stern, as frowning as formerly. And the count, who had 
now become an old man, generally when he alluded to the terrible event, 
reasonably ascribed it to natural causes. But, once upon a time, when 
he observed his youngest daughter, a girl not much more than sixteen 
years of age, casting furtive and rather friendly glances ata young man, 
the son of a country parson, who, on account of his handsome person 
pleasant manners, was often received at the baronial castle,—when he 
saw this, by means of some sidelong looks with the corner of his eye, 
which were not perceived by the young couple, then he took his daughter 
by the hand, led her silently and solemnly into the picture-gallery, 
walked with her up to the replaced portrait of their great ancestress, and 
said, with the gravity of an anxious father, and the dignity of an aristo- 
cratic nobleman, 

“‘ Beware, my daughter! Remember the fate of your aunt!” 

These words were all he uttered. 


“ And this happened in the nineteenth century, and here in our father- 
land ?” Such an inquiry will assuredly be made by one or other of our 
readers. But we will not answer it ourselves; we shall only advise the 
inquirer to address himself to the descendants of one of the most ancient 
families in Scania, and ask them whether it be true or not. 

















HOW JEREMIAH TUBBS BECAME ENGAGED IN THE IRISH 
ELECTIONS OF 1852. 


EXT OF KIN.—If the Next of Kin or relations of William Farraday, 

Cordwainer, formerly of Aldgate-street (who ran away to sea in or about the year 1818 . 
will apply to Messrs. Swanquill and Broomsgrove, Solicitors, Red* Lion-square, London, they 
will hear of — wapua gen: Js their advant ; Or any person giving such information respecting 
the Next of Kin or relations of the said William y as lead to their discovery, wil! 
be handsomely rewarded.— Times, August —th, 1850. 


I, 


JerEMIAH HopcGson Tusss, general provision-dealer and grocer, kept 
a tidy little shop at the corner of High-street, Islington ; his receipts were 
not very large, certainly, but they were comfortable ; nor yet was his ae- 
quaintance so very extended either, but still it was very respectable. And 
as he sat in the commercial room of the Peacock tavern on a Saturday 
evening, smoking his pipe, and sipping between whifis his cold brandy-and- 
water, he was as respected. and as exemplary an elderly gentleman as any 
in London. He was yet a bachelor, though many a fair dame had thrown 
out her lures and meshes to birdlime obdurate Tubbs into matrimony. 
For instance, Miss Mary Straker, the fashionable milliner and modiste de 
Paris in the neigkbouring street, had decked out her windows—not un- 
mindful, however, of her sweet self—in the most glorious array and blend- 
ing of varied hues. She had worked him slippers and nightcaps, sent 
him Valentines on that saint’s day, and made herself remarkable towards 
him when they met at the tea-drinkings in the neighbourhood ; nay, 
finally, as a last resource, deluged him with anonymous letters, containing 
threats, like a Miss Bailey of yore, to appear against him in a very spiritual 
and, to say the least of it, dégugé attire while he slumbered at night, or 
sent others with taunts of his breaking hearts and filching affections only 
as he would a rosebud, to pluck them in pieces and fling them to the 
winds ; but it was all cf no effect, for poor Miss Straker had to betake 
herself to a tom-cat and spectacles, while the object of her hopes was a 
bachelor still. Bessy Chaplin, the chemist’s daughter, too, tried her little 
endeavours against. Tubbs’ stony heart; she sent him nosegays and sweet 
lozenges, pictured to him the delights and comfort of a nurse in sickness 
who had a little knowledge of medicine, and planted herself daily in her 
father’s upper window, and gazed fondly on the butter-firkins and carmine 
face of their owner, the general provision-dealer. She copied out all the 
poetry she could get hold of from the magazines and newspapers, and sent 
it as her own to the unromantic Jeremiah, and was perpetually inquiring 
after his health, and felt. sure he must be ill, which, to a gentleman in par- 
ticularly robust health, were very unpleasant insinuations. So, to put a stop 
to all such persecutions, Tubbs hailed a hackney-coach one fine morning, 
handed into it Nancy Farraday, his housekeeper, and driving off to All 
Saints’ church, they became man and wife, much to the scandal and 
jealousy of the neighbourhood, the hysterics of Miss Straker, and the 
anger of Miss Chaplin, who calmed her ruffled breast, however, by follow- 
ing the example, and eloping with a veterinary surgeon who was about to 
emigrate to Australia, where, from their combined knowledge of phar- 
macy, they practised as doctors in id to that island. 
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Years have rolled onwards, and the fruits of the union of Jeremiah 
Tubbs with Naney Fairaday were oie son and one daughter. ‘Julia! Ann 
was a tall, thin, angular young. lady of some twenty summers; plain in face, 
but very susceptible in heart, highly romantic, and much given to circulat- 
ing libraries and affuires de ceéur, hardly out of one’(referring’to either 
libraries or love affairs) but she was into another. In the latter she had 
experienced many disappointments. She’ clandestinely ‘met and loved 
one whom she believed was a gallant’ captain of hussars,; with immense 
estates in Norfolk, and who had promised to make her his wife;) but he 
turned out, upon due inquiry, to be simply a full private of the Horse 
Guards Blue, of very disreputable character. She then fell desperately 
in love with a Signor Nicolo, a professor of music, who faithfully vowed 
they should be married, and then they were to fly to the sunny clime of 
Italy, and revel in everlasting bliss on the banks of the Lake of Como; 
but, unfortunately, Signor Nicolo proved to be Duncan Nichol of Glasgow, 
a married man, with a sickly wife and a large family in that famous burgh. 
Miss Julia’s brother, John Hodgson Tubbs, was a great overgrown, awk- 
ward hobbledehoy, about seventeen to eighteen years of age, whose’ onl 
aim in life seemed to be “to be thought fast.” He was a member of the 
Divine Apollo Club, and though he did not sing himself, he joined loudly in 
the chorus to his friend Jobkins’ song. He was “ great” (as he exptedeed it) 
with the Bloomer who kept the bar where their club-was held, and whom 
he styled “a spiffy girl,” and who had been graciously pleased to accept 
of a pair of very Brummagem-looking earrings, set with paste diamonds, 
with which he had presented her. He consumed many cabbages, under 
the belief they were prime Havannah cigars ; frequented Rosherville 
and Vauxhall, and the pit of the Adelphi Theatre; and had even gone so 
far as to treat the Bloomer to a private box at the Surrey, when his 
theatrical madness was at its full. He had not knocked down a police- 
man, nor committed a little amateur pickpocketing as yet, but his incli- 
nation was willing, though, alas! the consequences calmed the desire. 
He had been on an omnibus to Epsom races, where he had lost all his 
money upon backing the pea to be under a particular thimble, and had 
had his pocket eased of his gold watch while an uncommon pretty gipsy 
was assuring him, from the crosses on his left palm, he was destined to 
marry the blue-eyed daughter of an earl. 

The quartette was seated around the fire after supper. Tubbs, senior, 
with slippers on his feet and spectacles on his nose, was spelling over the 
Times newspaper ; Julia was deep into the sympathies of Blanche de 
Courcy, pining for her absent lover on the plains of war; Tubbs, junior, 
was eyeing the burning coal, and wondering if Candlewick would win the 
Dinner Stakes, which he had backed him for at a betting-office from 
the information of “‘ Newminster,” in Bell's Life, “whose mouth was not 
for falsehood framed ;” and Mrs. Tubbs was chewing the cud of supper 
and sweet fancies, and then occasionally dozing off for forty winks. 

“ Halloa, my dear !” exclaimed Tubbs. “* Next of kin—William Far- 
A gar to sea.’ Why, is not that your brother 

i bd 

“Eh? what?” said Mrs. Tubbs, shaking her head to arouse her facul- 

ties. “Read it all out, my dear, will you ?” 
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Accordingly, Tubbs read forth the paragraph we have quoted above. 

“It is him, my dear. What can they want with us?” said Mrs, 
Tabbews to moins 9 

‘¢ Humph! no saying,’ replied Jeremiah, ‘‘ Perhaps to pay for his coffin. 
He was always a ne'er-do-well,” , 

* Delightfully. mysterious,” chimed in Miss Julia. 

“A plant,” observed ‘Tubbs, junior, oracularly. 

Vl talk the matter over with neighbour Pumpkin,” said Tubbs. “He 
is a long-headed, shrewd fellow, that Pumpkin. So come, my dear, light 
our bedroom eandle, put out the lamp, and let us to bed. Good night, 


young people.” 
Ill. 


“‘InvEsT your money ?” said Mr. Broomsgrove, as he sat nursing his 
left leg and meditating in his office, Red Lion-square, before the obese 
figure of Tubbs, 

Yes, invest, it,” said ‘Tubbs ; “railways are down, funds up, and 
thirty thousand pounds is»a fairish lump. Mortgage, eh?” 

“‘ N—no,” said Broomsgrove. ‘Plenty of money in the market; you 
won’t get more than three-and-a-quarter on a safe mortgage. Had it 
offered last week.” 

* Humph! ecod !” 

“ There are the encumbered estates in Ireland. Good investments to 
be made there. Look out sharp and you will buy at seventeen years’ pur- 
chase.” 

x — get shot like a woodcock for my trouble,” hastily observed 
ubbs. 

“ Oh, nonsense :” said Broomsgrove. ‘ And what need for you ever 
to go over to Ireland, pray? Employ an agent.” 

“Ah! I did not think of that, sir. Good idea, that.” 

“ Now, I have the plan of the estate of Ballymactarbarry in my office— 
a valuable freehold estate in Munster, near the great sea-port of Limerick, 
with an excellent stone-built mansion, in a fine domain of about eighty 
acres, with pleasure-grounds, rookery, garden, &c.,” said Broomsgrove; 
and holloaing down a long tube, screamed, “Bring up the plan of the 
Ballymactarbarry estate, G 15.” 

Now, while the pair are poring over the plan of the Ballymactarbarry 
estate, let us inquire how Tubbs, the general provision-dealer, became ag 
sessed of so large an amount of ready money as thirty thousand pounds. 

When William Farraday ran away from Aldgate-street to sea, he 
worked his way out before the mast to the mouth of the Ganges, and 
landing at Calcutta, came to the conclusion that he preferred living on 
dry land than rolling about on the stormy waves ; and accordingly set to 
work to obtain some other employment. In this he fortunately succeeded, 
namely, as errand-boy in a wealthy merchant's office. From errand-boy 
he rose to be clerk, and from a clerk to be a merchant ; and having re- 
alised seventy to eighty thousand pounds sterling, he wished to leave it to 
some one. His only relation was his sister Nancy, who, when he left Eng- 
land, was kitchen-wench in some gentleman’s family in Lincolnshire ; the 
chances, were, therefore, she had either changed her name through mar- 
riage, or else, perhaps, had changed the scene altogether by the common 
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debt of nature. Mr. Farraday had, therefore, intended to found a hos- 
pital in London for decayed ecsienadeors and will the whole of his pro- 

rty away for that purpose; but before the ey legal deeds could 
™ executed, Mr. Farraday departed from this life by that common eastern 
issue, the total loss of his liver. 

Dying intestate, therefore, his affairs were handed over to the firm of 
Swanquill and Broomsgrove, who, after no few advertisements, no little 
trouble, a large bill of costs, and a trial, incontestably proved that Jere- 
miah Tubbs, m wedding his housekeeper, Ann Farraday, had taken to 
wife the future heiress of seventy thousand pounds. 

Space will not permit us to chronicle the arguments and asseverations 
with which Mr. Broomsgrove induced our friend, Tubbs, to invest the 
thirty thousand pounds of ready money lying idle in the Bank of Cal- 
cutta on an Irish estate, but simply inform our kind and courteous 
reader he did succeed (for the sly dog of a lawyer had a heavy mortgage 
on these lands); and that Tubbs, general provision-dealer, of High-street, 
Islington, became Jeremiah Tubbs, Esquire, of Ballymactarbarry Castle, 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the county of Limerick, with votes 
and a stake in the country. 


IV. 


‘““Wuat a delightful account of Killarney this is!” said Miss Julia 
Tubbs, as she languished over the pages of the New Monthly, “ although 
I do not believe a syllable the cynical creature says about the beggars. 
The Irish ones we see in England are very interesting objects, I am sure, 
with such a nice flow of spirits; and I am told they are far more so in 
their native land. So do, papa, let us go to Ireland, and we can take 
Ballymactarbarry on our way there. For what is the use of having a 
property, if we are never to see it ?” 

* Ah, I should like to see our property very much. Besides, it is the 
scene of Charley O’Malley’s early life,”’ said Tubbs, junior, who had 
5 ar for an ensigncy in the Loyal Diddlesex Militia, and had already 
ordered his uniform. 

« What lovely creatures the wild Kathleens and Norahs must be!” 
said Julia, with a deep sigh, as “ Moore’s Melodies” flashed across her 
mind. 

«‘ Jobkins says they are not half so stunning as they are painted,” 
said the younger Tubbs, as a vision of the oily-faced Bloomer came full 
tilt upon his imagination. 

Mrs. Tubbs was having a very indigestible sleep after dinner, and only 
snored heavily. 

Mr. Tubbs, ‘having no individual opinion of his own, but a very 
general one of other people’s, immediately gave in to the wishes of his 
children to visit Ireland, simply observing, 

« Neighbour Pumpkin and the newspapers thought the island very 
quiet, and the nature of the people quite changed.” 

At this point we shall now allow each branch of the Tubbs family to 
express their own individual views on their trip to Ireland and their own 
property. With a graceful bow, then, and, we trust, a few rounds of 
applause, and, perchance, a stray bouquet from some fair lady's hands, 
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we make our exit from the boards; and, while the little bell tinkles and 
the green curtain drops upon our endeavours to please and amuse, we 
wish our readers adieu ! 


V. 
No. 1.—From Tubbs, at Ballymactarbarry Castle, to Pumpkin, at High-street, 
Islington. 

Dear Pumrxix,—To escape the heat and bustle of a London election, 
I arrived here after a very unpleasant voyage from Holyhead to Kings- 
town, when we were all horse-de-combat, as Jully expresses it, which I 
conclude means very sick, From thence we proceeded to Limerick per 
train, and, having slept at Cruise’s hotel, set off next day for our castle. 
I must own I was disappointed with it, for Ballymactarbarry on paper, 
and Ballymactarbarry in reality, is just as different as that American place 
Mr. Chuzzlewit mentions in his “ Life and Adventures.” There was a 
_ splendid lodge, with an old rusty iron gate, and a very dirty, slatternly 

woman, with ten almost naked children, keeping the said lodge, in a state of 
filth and vermin only to be equalled by the parlieus of Smithfield-market. 
The hens had grovelled up pleasant resting-places in the flower-plats, 
and a flock of ducks and geese were foraging in the shrubberies. There 
was not a vestige of a tree to be seen anywhere, and the whole scene 
was very bleak and blank, unbroken save by an elderly beggar with 
bagpipes, who had built himself a hut in the middle of our drive, and 
which Jully said was “very picturesque indeed.” On arriving at the 
castle, which is a square, masonic-looking building, something like a 
farm-house in England, and but little better than the lodge, we were 
welcomed by a busy little woman, who was delighted to see “ himself,”’ as 
she would call me, and very much to see Jully, who, she said, was very like 
Lady Blessington, whom she remembered when first married, at Fethard 
Barracks. John she compared to the late proprietor, who, I understand, was 
a whiskey-drinking, red-faced, fox-hunting, six-feet-four gentleman, with 
debauchery as plainly written in his face as it is on this paper. While, 
being short of a comparison for my good woman, she declared she was a 
cross between Dan O’Connell and the Duchess of Leinster. Upon her 
showing us over the house, we found the pig had taken up his quarters in 
our best bed-room, and showed great disinclination to move away 3 and a 
party of pet hens were cackling over their incubations on a chasely-carved 
oak cabinet in the drawing-room : if I allude to there being no paper on 
many of the walls, no water in the pipes, or no cleanliness anywhere, so 
very cursorily, it is because they became matters of such very minor con- 
siderations after a short sojourn in Munster, you no longer remark them. 
I had not been there many days before my votes were, of course, soli- 
cited; and having indefinite ideas upon politics, like the present govern- 
ment, I sold my votes to each candidate, and voted for none, and 
recommended my tenants to do so likewise! 

It was on the 12th of July—but I ought to tell you what occurred 
before. Our female servants, particularly Biddy, had informed me how 
Father O’Neil had denounced Mx as a hypocrite from the altar, pointing 
out forcibly that I was not a hypocrite for selling my vote, but, after 
doing so, for not giving it; and as I still persisted in my determination, 
it appeared I was cursed!!! As a faithful Protestant, the priest might as 
well have blessed me, for all I cared; but Biddy was very anxious upon 
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account.” She:had seen Father ‘O'Neil pour milk and water into t 
mea tablet, canidyetebe lenikinigh tllemn well; prodace'-theak separate. | I 
assured her I had seen the same from the Wizard of the North. «She 
was ignorant, and angry, and told me “the father” was to be translated 
to heaven! ‘ona car.) “For what?” I inquired. She could not answer. 
“Gammon!” said’ I..\ For sacrificing’ some hundred lives, I suppose, my 
dear Pumpkin; as’ the:-sequel will: show you. Pshaw!) Well, to the 
12th—no, I medn the 18th—+for it was the: day after the 12th J heard 
the sad doings from an eye-witness. 
‘s A'troop of dragoons were formed ‘up in the potato-market by the 
yuay, when a mélée commented, between the Russell party and Potter's, 

at exceeded anything you can imagine—broken heads, bloody noses, 
brains’protruding, and split skulls. And one man, my informant tells 
mey was thrown from a room above stairs, and, alighting on some iron 
railings, remained spiked: for some moments before he was. released. 
Another ‘Tory was-thrown over the bridge, and as his’ corpse floated 
down the river, they stoned it as it went. A squadron of dragoons was 
ordered to charge, and one officer had his face cut open with a stone, 
and, but for his helmet, must have lost his eye; two or three of the 
others were hit, and some of the private soldiers severely hurt. A female 
hag having attacked a hot-tempered private soldier, I am informed he 
sealped her head with one sweep of his sword. He had not half the 
gallantry of: the Bindéage-walk gentlemen, however (excuse an exe- 
erable pun), whatever his military gallantry might be—eh? On the 
Tuesday, the Horse Artillery planted their howitzers on each bridge, to 
prevent all ingress, but to allow all egress. Father O’Neil addressed the 
dragoons as they patrolled the town, and inquired the reason of this 
military array. The officer of the troop treated his question to a 
sneer. 

“« Then your blood be on your own heads,” said the padre. 

“The biood has been on some of our own bodies yesterday,” said a 
trooper, sotto voce; “and it shall be on your party to-day, master.” 

On the Wednesday, all the garrison were called out, and kept patrol- 
ling the town; gentlemen in cocked hats dashing about the strects, 
with mounted soldiers with drawn swords galloping after them, and 
guards turning out and presenting arms; and cars filled with voters came 
galloping in, escorted by dragoons, and registering their votes, guarded 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets. In the afternoon, a report being prettily 
generally cireulated that the Protestant candidate was getting the best of 
it, an attack was made by the mob, halloaed on by their priests—I am 
told, like a wild herd of buffaloes—upon most of the Protestant voters’ 
houses —their windows broken, and their furniture and “ household gods” 
seized and cast into the street. 

I now come to the most unpleasant part of my reminiscences. You 
will recollect how honoured I felt when the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
country thought fit to appoint me to a commission in the peace; but I 
was then little aware of the duties required of me, or I would have hurled 
it in his teeth back again. You, my dear Pampkin, who stay at home, 
and only see the mayoralty sitting in all the pomp of office, guarded by 
faithful policemen, will hardly credit their duties in Ireland. In our 
happy city, the most required of sucha functionary is to:commit to gaol 
some half-starved vagabond for tramping about the country, or im- 
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ee aan young lord who gets drunk and wrenclies off knockerss 
t here, my dear isir, they ;avé compelled: to Jead thé fotlern-hope for the 
troops USA silt Yo brexiW ont cose bed | tod berrves, 
be¥ourwould hardly believe ‘it, ‘but it: is! nob until the: soldiers have been 
well pelted with stones and brickbats, fish and dead cats, and the magis- 
trate read over a lot of: gibberish, that the freedom ‘of! the constitution 
allows‘ her sdldiers to fight... It es be! very pleasant to some gentlemen 
to be'sét up, as we mind a plaster-of-paris image at school, for ia cock-shy,; 
but for me there is no glory in danger-—no delight :in being hurt, | 
‘But'to return to our subject. ; I received a peremptory order to be at 
the Royal Barracks, to accompany a troop of dragoons in aid of the civil 
er, at 8 p.m. that evéniig (Wednesday), couched in such terms, that 
saw a refusal was out of the question. ‘It was! death or obey !—perhaps 
death either way ; so having scribbled my will, and taken a bos arewell 
of my dear family, simply telling them I was going, to have my hair cut 
+-which they thought a very inopportune period—I set off for the 
dreaded barracks. Now, ever since the time that that Scotch maid we 
had ran away with my cash-box and a life-guardsman, I have hada 
mortal antipathy to all people and places military; so I reached this 
den of iniquity” (as many designate a barrack) with feelings much 
resembling a young truant who is going to be whipped for shirking 
school, or a cur dog that has had a tin kettle tied to his tail: I was 
received by a hirsute six-feet-high young gentleman, who ushered ‘me 
into a mess-room, where a dinner was going on, and at the head of the 
table sat another hirsute six-feet-high gentleman, ‘to whom | was intro- 
duced as being the “beak.” I was thereon requested to be seated, 
and pressed to eat ; but the deadly prospect before me quite overcame my 
appetite, which, had it not, the bloodthirsty stories of the different dressed 
gentlemen around me would have, without any question of a doubt. I 
heard of nothing but blood and fighting, death and glory. Some talked of 
their deeds in the Bengal presidency, others of those in the Punjaub, others 
in Canada, others in Caffraria, others in the West Indies, and one at 
Waterloo, until, at last, they all agreed they would no more think of 
“slipping a bayonet into a man’s bread-basket,” or “ bagging some 
twenty Celts,” than tossing off a glass of Moselle! I got nervous, and 
began to think I had made a mistake and got amongst a party of elegant 
highwaymen or gentlemen-murderers, until I heard an elderly officer, 
with a toupee and dyed moustache, who had chirruped something about 
Quatre Bras through his dissolute teeth, give us a little epitome of 
scandal as to his success with the ladies. He had just told us how 
Lady (my dear fellow, I refrain from giving names) and himself 
were yachting off Cowes, when——at this moment a gentleman with a 
gun in the barrack-square cried, “ Guard, turn out!” and I saw a large 
party of hirsute soldiers, with brass caps on and drawn swords, come 
marching in. I then heard a trumpet sound, and something’ which, in 
the old posting days, we should have called ‘ next turn out.” Every one 
was in excitement, and I took a glass of champagne, and was partially 
unconscious until I knew I was to meet my doom—lI was) to lead: the 
relieving-party! There are moments—but enough—Wellington, Cesar, 
Marlborough, Lord Gough, have felt them, and so did I; but as I have 
‘said enough, I will not trouble you further upon that score. I recollected 
nothing until I felt a lurch, a plunge, a heave, and myself on the small 
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my back, and lying like a lively turtle in the barrack-square, unable 
rise. It appeared, that although I had never mounted a quadraped 
before, save, as a boy, a donkey at Gravesend, I had clambered upon the 
ee ainreenny ane ough the animal was very quiet indeed 
mounted by a gent im red, it had a great antipathy to one in the 
dress of a respected and respectable bungher of the city of London, just 
I am informed one of Barclay and Perkins’ dray-horses would feel 
when first mounted by a yeomanry officer im “ full fig” (a slang expres- 
sion | picked up at “ our” mess)—meaning, with a rattling sword 
blazing helmet, and the clatter of what Shakspeare calls “ harness.” 
Success to champagne! I remounted, and, with the assistance of two 
soldiers on foot, preserved my equilibrium pretty fairly. Outside the 
barracks, alas! myself in front of all, my two soldier friends on foot now 
gone, and no chance of running away, my courage, like Bob Acres’, fairly 
oozed out, and to you, my dear fellow, in strict confidence, let me say, I was 
in a “funk,” and could have wept as a child! We proceeded down some 
bye-lanes, where I was assailed upon the cruelty of our dear native land— 
ola England, the liberty of the subject, of elections, and so forth. Many of 
the soldiers were assailed with stones and dirt, and the latter being Irish 
dirt, was of course = superlative degree ; and they jeered the troop with 
being “sangui glishmen,” or “ orange wreckers,” until the captain 
he pa “to elt ie Riot Act.” At that chee I would have read any- 
thing to get out of such a mess as I was in, down to the whole of the 
“ Magna Charta” or “ Burns’ Justice of the Peace;” but I am not an 
animated statute-book (double-entry being more in my line), so I said, 
“T could not, as I knew not such an Act by rote.” 

Upon this he pushed a small parchment-covered book into my hands, and 
in a wild, stentorian voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Head !” ‘The private soldiers be- 
gan to use towards me some coarse expletives, so I quickly obeyed— 

I have yet to learn what “ Confidential Reports to the Military Secretary, 
Royal Hospital, Dublin,” has to do with a proclamation for all people to dis- 
perse and peaceably depart to their lawful business (perhaps I read the 
wrong page). However, at the words “these reports must be sufficiently 
explicit,” the captain said, “‘ That will do; cry ‘God save the Queen.’” So, 
did I not loyally scream “God save the Queen ?”—when a sword grazed 
my left cheek, and went into retiring gentleman's back, like a knife into 
a oo of melting butter, and the dragoon which wielded it swore a fright- 
ful oath he would do for every one of them the same, if they pelted Aim 
with stones. By holding my horse as firm as I could, I managed to let 
the soldiers pass me; and when they had fairly galloped away, I turned 
round to the left, and the nag quietly took me up to barracks. Judge, 
my dear boy, of my astonishment, when, upon my arrival there, I found 
Iwasahero! You will laugh, doubtless, but it appears there is no glory 
to be gained by the officers on these occasions, and without glory in view 
these gents are as calm as ditch-water. No wonder, then, Louis Napoleon 
gets on so well with his army! Now it appeared that the troop, after 
satiating their thirst for blood, returned to barracks, said it was 
nothing! although I saw many of them hit and cut about with stones 
and that J did everything! And it was all along of me everything 
was done! Did I not drink champagne, that was all, that night? 
I was toasted as a “brick,” and a “trump,” and a I was going to 
write—a general. But to end my story briefly, on retiring to bed, I was 
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notin that state I should have been in; for with the officers I felt valorous, 
talked of Cambridge and Harry Smith, and even of the Duke as “old 
Velly,” and said, the man who could ‘not beat little Bonaparte, or spit 
an American through with his sabre, was not worth the price of a keg 
of pickled herrings. After that, I don’t recollect much further than 
hurrahing a good deal, and joining a chorus of— 

Let the toast pass, drink to the lass : 

1’]| warrant you'll find an excuse for the glass. 


Next morning I was very bilious, and took soda-water to a great 
extent, and swore the only salvation for Ireland was—its immediate dis- 
franchisement, and then handing it over, on a five years’ lease, to 
Nicholas, Czar of Russia. Torrents of rain falling for the next two days, 
the town was quiet. 

Hang the Cork Exhibition! To Islington immediate! What an un- 
fortunate fatality hangs over this unfortunate country! With what fair 
prospects did that exhibition open! Did not the queen, and half England, 
intend to troop over to see Munster? A foul priest-ridden fiend stalks 
abroad, and overthrows the weak intentions of man! Next year, we are 
told, an exhibition is to be exposed in Dublin. Will it"succeed? My 
Lord Derby (in my opinion) will ‘be overthrown, Lord Palmerston and 
Sir J. Graham in power, and a fresh election—the issue, and the conse- 
quence, another series of riots. Form your own surmises. Poor Ireland! 


Believe me, faithfully yours, 
JEREMIAH TUBBS. 


No. 2.—From Tubbs, at Ballymactarbarry Castle, to Pumpkin, High-street, 
Islington. 

Drar Pompxin,— When I wrote you my last communication, I vainly 
flattered myself our next should be a vocal one in the bar of the Peacock. 
How vain is man’s proposals! Alas! no, my dear fellow. Although a 
free and independent subject, I am still confined to this hated land. 
Sad, sad doings have been enacted within the very precincts of my 
threshold. I think I fully explained to you in my last the nature of 
these aborigines Celts. They are like a herd of wild buffaloes, and go 
trooping, and screaming, and whirling their shellelahs about wherever 
their priests choose to holloa them on to—ay, be it their own destruction— 
as the sequel will show. 

The priests this year were fully determined the Derby government 
should not stand. The unfortunate riot at Stockport was a handle not to 
be despised, and inflammatory placards, headed with—“ Hell broke loose 
in England,” containing such a tissue of lies and calumnies as none but a 
blind and jesuitical society could string together, was posted up in every 
direction; as an instance, one bill was a large wood-cut, represent- 
ing a row of nuns with upstretched arms, appealing for mercy, 
while two priests lay on the ground apparently dead, and another was 
beseeching twe dragoons to have pity on these holy women!! while, how 
much the more must every right-thinking and rational man’s disgust and 
indignation be aroused, when he was further told, by a notice beneath, 
that a convent of English nuns had been handed over to gratify the licen- 
tious and lustful passions of a troop of dragoons for their bloody work 
ro Trish at Stockport! The poor fanatics believe ax their priests 
tell them! 
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Tp wis “a! Phuteday thé polling-day’ at’ Six-mile-bridge—that'a long 
hime of ten ears pe ‘vats, lled with voters, had to enter that town. Now 
let’ me explain’ yout how the soldiers were placed (as explained to me 
an! eyeswithess): ''Thete Were’ forty’ ‘soldiers altogether; ten were 
in front of ‘the cars, under command of an officer, and ten in the 
rear, ‘under cohimard of another officer, and the remaining twenty men 
were placed two-and-two to guard. the ten cars, and it was upon these 
men the attack was made—the twos-and-twos guarding the cars. (And 
here, an officer informed me, was the error, as this part of the soldiering 
ought by rights to have been done by cavalry.), The priests excited on 
the people, ‘who attacked the twos guarding the cars, and many of the 
voters were pulled off their cars, and a corporal had his musket broken, 
and himself treated in a brutal and savage manner, while the mob was 
about to treat others after the same Celtic fashion. Now it appears these 
soldiers, with their officers, had fought and conquered at Ferozeshah, 
Moodkee, and Aliwah, and were not likely men to see their officers and 
comrades treated in such a dastardly manner by a herd of creatures not 
one whit more civilised than a tribe of niggers. A fire was opened upon 
them, and it is worthy of remark that the first shot fired was by a 
Roman Catholic, and he shot his own cousin.* We must at all times 
deplore the loss of life, but in this instance it was absolutely neces- 
sary as an act of self-defence. If a mawkish sentimentality is to raise: 
every Irish ruffian with a blunderbuss at full cock, aiming at his land- 
lord’s head from behind a “ ditch,” into an interesting object of pity, or 
every murderer who sends the “image of his Maker,” unshriven, at a 
moment’s notice, into eternity, into a zoological specimen of natural his- 
tory, to be seen (by an order of a magistrate) whenever the curiosity 
of ladies lie in that direction,—why I then consider Feargus O’Connor 
quite fit for the post of King of England, and the Exeter-hall saints had 
better form his cabinet. The radical press and the people of Munster 
are entirely governed by the priests, and upon these priests’ souls lie the 
blood of these unfortunate creatures who were shot on that day. One 
priest, I see by the evidence on the inquest, urged his poor fanatics to 
the muskets’ mouths, but seeing the soldiers about to fire, wisely “ dodged’ 
down, and crawled away! Wise precaution! Another priest had his hat 
perforated by a Minié ball; and but that the soldier fired too high, there 
can be but little doubt the quasi-holy gentleman would be now disputing 
the gates of purgatory with Saint Peter, instead of promulgating curses 
against heretics, But you will really think, my dear sir, I am becoming 
a monster of cruelty and blood. Living and associating with men, how- 
ever, whose profession leads them to slight death, my mind has, of late, 
become quite imbued with the impressions they have made on it, though 
perhaps, after all, I have only been giving you a dish of opinions which 
Jully’s French dictionary calls “réchauffée.” There is a large encamp- 
ment, consisting of horse-artillery, cavalry, and infantry, under canvas, 
within sight of my drawing-room windows ; poor fellows! they must feel 
the rain sadly, for, during the last month, it has come down incessantly ; 
but it is very picturesque to see the different uniforms of the different 
branches of the service—the stalwart Highlanders mounting guard and 
keeping sentry, and the horses picketed, and the cavalry and artillery sol- 
. 7 * A fact. 
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diers mounted on-duty. The, inquest is; now ;going; op, and,a fagetious 
friend informs me the jury are determined, to, bring in a verdict, of wilful 
murder against some one, but whether Lord Derby, Sir Edward Blakeney, 
or the snickers like all Irish juries, they are as yet undecided, ,. I leave 
immediately for England, so believe me, faithfully, yours, 

JEREMIAH TUBBs, 


No. 3.—From Miss Julia Tubbs, at Ballymactarbarry Castle, to Miss Fanny 
Jones, Woodbine Villa, St. John’s Wood. 

Dear Fanny,—I have had such a delightful trip !, and you, on any, of 
our old schoolfellows at Mrs. Delaporte’s seminary, would have thought 
the same, I am sure. ) | 

Our post-town is full of nothing but officers, tall and short, thin and 
fat ;, and there they Jounge about the streets, having nothing to do but 
ogle the girls and look so delightfully bold—but @ das les militaires. Qn 
our way here, a tall, stout, very handsome gentleman, with a beautiful face 
and such a duck of a pair of moustaches, got into our railway carriage. He 
was very attentive to both mamma, and myself, joked papa much, and 
invited John over to his property to “slate” the snipe (as he expressed 
it). It was, therefore, only natural papa should invite him over to our 
castle, which he accepted, you may be sure, particularly as a certain lady, 
who shall be nameless, threw in her support to the invitation. His name 
is Lucius O’Loghlin; and though the name sounds rather dizarre to our 
English ears, pain assure you I shall have no objection to becoming 
Mrs. L. O’L, at the fitting opportunity. He has a rather provincial way of 
talking, calling “I” “oi,” and ‘‘ my” “me,” and all his ‘‘a’s” he pronounces 
like ‘‘ r’s ;” but you soon get accustomed to it. Then he is such a noble 
fellow; he told me one day he would shoot every man that came between 
him and. his love for your humble servant, with no more thought than he 
would a quail or a woodcock, while he looked so fierce, just like Ajax defy- 
ing the lightning! He is very talkative and amusing, but after dinner, 
when he and papa have sat rather too long over their wine, nothing will pre- 
vent his singing his national ballads, and more particularly that one of “Who 
fears to speak of ninety-eight ?” and he does so in a very loud and unmu- 
sical key ; but he has promised me to give up all these naughty habits of 
drinking when he is married, and to be a dear good hubby. . He has an 
immense property in the north, and is a great friend of Lord Eglinton’s 
and the Duke of Leinster’s ; and when we are married, we are to have a 
splendid mansion at Merrion-square, in Dublin, and I am to be presented 
at the Lord-Lieutenant’s levees, and go to all the balls phe parties. 
Hark! I hear the dear creature humming an Irish air, which is the signal 
for our walk in the shrubbery; so, with every kind wish, believe me always 
affectionately yours, 

JuLia Tusss, 

P.S.—The wretch!—the false-hearted villain!—the lying impos- 
tor! Lucius is no gentleman at all, but only a pawnbroker’s errand-boy! 
Oh, Fanny! I am broken-hearted, and shall never survive the cruel 
injury! The wretch has written a cool and impertinent letter to papa, to 
say he has instructed his solicitor to commence an action against me for 
a breach of promise. 

PP.S.—Lucius is off. Four silver spoons, two of papa’s best shirts, 
and John’s diamond studs, are missing. 
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DIGGING FOR GOLD. 


THERE are now twenty-six well-defined gold regions that have been 
discovered in Australia; twenty-one in New South Wales, and five in 
Vietoria. The greatest of these are Turon and Ophir, in New South 
Wales, and Mount Alexander, in Victoria. Turon and Ophir being on 
tributaries to the Macquarie river, which fall into the latter from oppo- 
site directions, at a very short distance from one another, and the in- 
terval being all auriferous, they may perhaps be considered as one and 
the same district; so also with regard to a district lower down the 
Macquarie, which would reduce the actual gold distriets of New 
South Wales to twenty. The gold district of Meroo, although upon 
another tributary of Macquarie, is im a totally distinet transverse 
valley; and that of Dubbo, ie blaine also upon the same river, is so 
remotely connected, both physically and geographically, with the others, 
as to make them constitute decidedly separate regions. 

Looking at these gold regions, districts, or plaeers, as far as they are 
yet known, one of the first points that strike the observer is their group- 
ing at considerable geographical distances one from another. Thus we 
have, northwards, Kentucky, Hamilton, and Cockburn, placers with 
which the Buddle may be associated, all in New England, within an area 
of 100 miles. Then we have the great central diggings of Ophir, 
Turon, Meroo, Macquarie, and Digagunny, nearly 200 miles to the west 
of south ; next the Abercrombie, the Narrawa, Lambton Creek, and 
Mount Fitton, nigh a hundred miles south of this. All these districts 
lie on the western side of the hilly and mountainous ridge of New South 
Wales, or at least in regions where the waters flow westward. The 
Hamilton placer is the only exception; it lies at the head of the Apsley, 
which flows eastward. Then we have the isolated placer of Bungonia, on 
the pict ue Shoal havén ; the Araluen, Bigbadja, and Bunyan group, 
the first on the Dena river, flowing eastward, the two last on the remotest 
sources of the Murrumbidgee; the two isolated placers of Bomballo 
and Jenoa; that of Albury, on the Murray ; and finally, the great groups 
of Mount Alexander, Ballarat, and Mount Blackwood, in Victoria, and 
the solitary but rich and extensive placer of Lake Omea—a whole 
group run into one. The two groups of Victoria are only rivalled by 
the Turon and Ophir, in New South Wales; but hitherto they carry off 
the palm for productiveness and concentration. It must not be omitted, 
that four isolated gold districts have been found at remote distances in 
the north. The first, on the Canning Downs, near Mount Sturt, is up- 
wards of 150 miles from the group at the head of Peel river; the second 
on Stanley Creek, a tributary to the Brisbane, off Moreton Bay, nigh a 
hundred miles north-west of the last; the third, called Burner, or Bur- 
nen Placer, about sixty miles to the north-west of the latter; and finally, 
a placer in Grafton Range, 160 miles west of this. We thus perceive 
that the gold districts of Australia are actually diffused over a region of 
upwards of 1200 miles in extent! 

The district at the head of Peel and Apsley rivers, and north of Liver- 
pool Range, is marked in the map attached to Count Strzelecki’s valuable 
work, the “‘ Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land,” as being entirely eruptive and composed of crystalline rocks that 
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have been upheaved amidst. superincumbent sedimentary deposits. Li- 

range is decidedly granitic. The gold district of Ophir and 
Turon, at the head waters of the Macquarie, is another isolated region of 
similar physical characters. It is evident that the riches of this: central 
gold district have not yet been fully brought to hight, for the basin of the 
Cudgegong is included within it, and yet has not hitherto been deter- 
mined to be auriferous. The Cudgegong Company might, however, 
have as good a chance as many another, and, notwithstanding its repul- 
sive name, better than some that have been adopted, apparently, with- 
out a single scientific datum, or even a practical fact of actual discovery 
in their favour. 

The Abercrombie placer is at. the southern foot of the same geological 
region, the culminating points of which are Mount Laehlan and Cana- 
bolas; the latter attaining an elevation of 4461 feet. The Narrawa 
diggings are in upper sedimentary rocks, and are derived from that 
portion of the Blue Mountains which is represented by the culminating 
points of Mount Fitton, Mount Dixon, and other surrounding hills of 
erystalline formation. A mass of crystalline rocks, chiefly granitie, pro- 
trudes to the.eastward of the Blue Mountains at Shoalhaven. The 
placer at Bungonia owes its existence to this geological peculiarity. The 
gold districts of Araluen, and those at the sources of the Murrumbidgee, 
do not appear to have been explored by Count Strzelecki. The batter, 
indeed, to judge by the map of Arrowsmith, attached to the “ Further 
Papers relative to the Recent Discovery of Gold in Australia,” are most 
incorrectly placed in Strzelecki’s map ; as they take their origi, not from 
the western slope of the great Australian axis, but from uplands to the 
east of the anticlinal line, and at a distance, at one spot (called Jenabroda, 
or the Brothers), of scarcely twenty-five miles from the ocean, to rejoin 
which they have to flow upwards of 700 miles. There is no other 
example of a similar hydrographical phenomenon in a country which 
rather abounds in peculiarities of that description. The Bigbadja 
diggings are at the point in question. The diggings on the Snowy and 
Jenoa rivers, and the great deposit. of Lake Omea (a secluded mouutain- 
environed sheet of water 3700 feet above the level of the sea), and 
those in the high uplands from whence the Murrumbidgee derives its 
furthest sources, are all connected with the great granitic group of 
whieh Mount Kosciusko, the highest mountain in New South Wales, 
forms the culminating point, attaining an elevation of 6500 feet. The 
diggings at Albury, on the Murray, which has its sources from the 
western foot of Mount Kosciusko, are apart from, and yet associated 
with, the same system. The two other great placers in Victoria—those 
of Mount Alexander and Ballarat—occur both, in hilly or mountainous 
districts, where rocks of igneous origin have upheaved, dislocated, and 
metamorphosed, superincumbent quartzites, clay-slates, sand-stones, and 
iron-stones. It may be remarked here, that there occurs in Australia a 
mass of porphyritic granite—a granitic structure of quartz and mica, 
with large, oblong, and irregular crystals of felspar, confusedly embedded 
in the masses—which shows evident traces of a flow, similar to that of a 
nappe de basalte. It presents very often the appearance of an intu- 
mescent paste, and forms extensive tracts in New South Wales, more 


especially at the Vale of Clwyd, at Guantewang, Gidley, Ellersbie, Lake 
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Omes, Wilson’s Promontory, Clark’s Island, Black Range, Ben. Nevis, 
and Eldon Range, and which being nowhere associated with either mica 
slate, gneiss, or other metamorphic rocks, may evidently be ransacked in 
vain in search of the precious metals. 

Mr. Stutchbury, government geologist in New South Wales, has 
carefully explored the t mining district at the head waters of the 
Macquarie river, the whole area of which, he says, may be considered 
as schistose, with quartz in veins or lodes parallel to the strike of the 
schists. Where the quartz is auriferous, there is also titaniferous iron ; 
nor have any of the washings yet yielded gold without the iron-sand 
(incorrectly termed emery) accompanying it. 

Mr. Stutchbury’s evidence is decidedly in favour of the production of 
the gold detritus by causes daily in action, in opposition to the theory 
propounded by Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, that ‘the auriferous 
gravel is in no way to be confounded with detritus formed by present 
atmospheric action, and is the result of ancient powerful abrasion of the 
surface of the rocks, particularly when mammoths and other great 
extinct animals were destroyed ”—a kind of revival of the long-exploded 
diluvial hypothesis of Buckland, which received its coup de grace from 
the evidences afforded by the existence of an antediluvian alluvium 
in the plains of Shinar and Babylonia, where the fathers of men first 
congregated after the subsidence of the Scriptural deluge. This hypo- 
thesis was combated in reference to the views entertained by Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, in vol. xci., p. 438, of the New Monthly Magazine, and 
in reference to those held by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of palceontological 
constants of the auriferous deposits in New South Wales, in vol. xciii., 
p. 360, of the same magazine. We do not allude to the production, or 
rather elimination of gold in sitéd, which is undoubtedly a geological 

henomenon, associated with particular catyclysms recognisable and 
Sissontinnble by evidences, either mineralogical, palceontological, or 
physical ; but to the production of the auriferous alluvium, or detritus 
only. This is what Mr. Stutchbury says in favour of our views : 


Gold, in small quantities, has been found on the summits and upon the 
flanks of the mountain ranges, but, with few exceptions, it bears evidence of 
abrasion. The largest produce in every instance has been found in the lower 
levels. Assuming that the auriferous deposits originated in the quartz rock, 
there is no difficulty in accounting for its presence most abundantly in the 
ravines, gullies, and creeks, so numerous in this remarkably broken country. 
The shistose rocks, so readily acted upon by the atmosphere, constantly disen- 
tegrating, and exposing the quartzose dykes, leaves them unsupported, and, 
gravitating downwards, the largest blocks are crushed and crumbled in their 
onward course, letting loose the tenacious gold in large or small portions, which, 
in obedience to their gravity and the force of the impelling torrent, rolls on 
until it is arrested for a time in hollows, or the cleavage fissures of the slaty 
rocks, or quietly deposited in the sand or mud, as the case may be, by the 
cessation of the flood, until it is again removed by the repetition of similar 
causes, or it may remain for ages undisturbed, by the torrent taking another 
course, of which there are so many instances, leaving ancient bars of shingle 
débris, now covered by accumulated soil. It therefore follows that gold, even 
if it be of the earliest geological origin, may and will be accumulating in the 
lower levels so long as mountains waste and valleys exist for its reception. 


This appears to us to be perfectly clear and unanswerable. We have 
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shown that the Americans regulate the price: of quattz crushing and 
grinding by the proximity to the surfave of ‘the ore, and, bythe degree, 
that it has been exposed to meteoric influences. The French geologists 
to entertain but one opinion, which is, that “‘la roche aurifére a été 
desagrégée par l’action des pluies, du soleil et de l’atmosphére; et le 
quartz s’y est delité.” Mr. Stutchbury further adds, that itis not at all 
surprising that the precious metal should be so rarely found in its original 
gangue, as compared with the large quantity found in the limited areas 
of the earth’s surface, if the mind is only prepared to grasp the immense 
amount of disintegration and consequent denudation, together with the 
lapse of countless ages which may have taken place since the removal of 
the first atom'to the present time. ‘As a proof,” continues the same 
geologist, “of the transporting forces (although scarcely necessary), I 
may mention that in the bed of the Summer Hill Creek, above and 
below Belarida, I found rounded blocks of fossiliferous limestone, which 
by careful examination I am convinced must have come from the mountain 
range between Summer Hill and Emu Swamp, thus traversing the tor- 
tuous course of the creeks, passing over precipitous falls through deeply- 
hollowed waterholes, and other impediments; and yet large portions of 
this limestone still remain as evidence of the power of these periodical 
mountain torrents. This single instance is sufficient to explain the 
abraded, battered, and water-worn character of the gold, and the general 
absence of any particle of its original investing but more fragile matrix.” 
In respect to the cataclysmal origin of the gold, it would appear 
from Mr. Stutchbury’s report that there are evidences of at least two 
different epochs of elevation and disruption of igneous rocks in the 
same district; for, according to that report, most of the hills west of the 
principal gold-diggings are capped with basalt, which is also seen pro- 
truding from below, in columns supporting metamorphic rocks, at Bruno 
waterfall, and other places. “TI find, by observation,” says Mr. Stutch- 
bury, “that the trappean rocks, such as basalt and porphyry, have 
arisen to the surface, projecting themselves through the schistose rocks.” 
At a place called Frederick’s Valley Creek, the protruding porphyry is 
seen, accompanied by a remarkable variety, composed of white com- 
pact quartz, with small water-worn grains or minute pebbles of trans- 
parent rock-crystal; and the gold found at that portion of the creek 
is larger grained and less water-worn than that found lower down. At 
one place Mr. Stutchbury found gold on the surface, intermixed with 
fragmentary quartz, in an ochreous earth containing a large proportion 
of crystallised titanic iron. The gold appeared to have never been 
water-worn in the slightest degree, and was evidently derived from the 
adjacent rock. This is an example of disintegration in siti. 
Lieutenant-Governor Latrobe, in a despatch to Earl Grey, dated Oct. 
10th, 1851, describes the Ballarat placer, in Victoria, as occurring in “ the 
ordinary quartz ore, iron, sand-stone, and clay-slate, which is so general 
throughout this colony.” ‘Golden Point,” however, where the principal 
workings at Ballarat have been opened, is described as presenting, both 
in aspect and structure, no feature to distinguish it from any other of the 
numerous forested spurs which descend from the broken ranges at the 
foot of the higher ridges, and which bound the valley of the Leigh on 
either side. A section of the workings showed under superficial soil : 
Sept.—vVoL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXI. G 
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5. Blue and white clay. 


6. Pipe-clay. 

It will be observed that here, as in New South Wales, the gold is 
ied by ferruginous earths. The Romans—who distinguished 
this formation by the name of Segullum, a word which seems to have 
some connexion with the Gothie gull, gold—considered its presence as a 
certain indication of the proximity of gold. The gold of river-sands they 
called Chrysammos. Although such is the general order of succession in 
the strata of auriferous alluvia at Ballarat, nothing, Governor Latrobe 
informs us, is more striking than the irregularity of the proportions in 
which they are found to be distributed, the variety of inclination observ- 
able within a limited space, or the unequal depth at which any given 
stratum may be found to lie below the surface. In some workings the 
pipe-clay may be reached at the depth of ten or twelve feet, in others, 
not at thirty or upwards ; circumstances which would be readily appre- 
ciated by a man of science, as originating in the peculiar disposition for 
local alluvial accumulations. Gold, Governor Latrobe further tells us, 
has been detected, he believes, in all the superior formations, even in the 
superficial soil. But by far the richest deposit is found in the small veins 
of blue clay, which lie almost (immediately) above the so-called “ pipe- 

clay,” in which no trace of the ore has been discovered. 

We have remarked before that gold has not as yet been traced in siti 
in Australia, or if so, to a very insignificant extent; but even if this had 
been the case, ‘we are decidedly of opinion it is to gold-digging and 
washing alone that the means and energies, whether of individuals or of 
companies, should be at present directed. It is, as Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison has justly remarked, in the abrasion of rocks and extraordinary 

cial distr ion of large quantities of gold, that lies the providen- 
ial arrangement by which all the labours and expense of extraction and 
separation are saved, and the enterprise and emigration of large bodies of 
men are brought into operation. 

The study of the nature and succession of gold-bearing alluvial deposits 
is as yet in its infancy. Notwithstanding that from the most ancient 
times gold has been more generally obtained superficially than by rock- 
mining—indeed, it is a geological “constant” that mines go on diminish- 
ing in their yield—still little has been done towards reducing gold- 
digging to a science. The ancients distinguished, as we have seen, their 

sammos from their segullum. They also knew that sometimes 


auriferous sands were met with on the surface of the soil, but Pliny de- 


scribes this as rara felicitas. The gold-washers in Asiatic Russia, in 
South America, on the Gold Coast of Africa, and in various parts of 
Europe, have reduced this art to a few well-defined principles, founded 
on experience obtained in the different localities. Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison has described the system pursued by the Russians; Bosman 
and Mungo Park have given good accounts of the operations carried on 
on the Gold Coast of Africa; Ulloa, Betagh, the Jesuit Ovalle, Bouguer, 
and Humboldt, have described the superficial diggings of Central and 
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of South America. Landrin, in his treatise “‘ De l’Or,” has described 
most of the European lavatories, and has ably condensed the experience 
obtained by the washers of the Rhone, the Rhine, and other gold-bearing 
streams in Europe. 

In the “Lectures on Gold” delivered at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, for the instruction of emigrants about to proceed to Australia, 
Mr. J. Beete Jukes, to whom was allotted the subject of «‘ The Geology 
of Australia,” gives some practical advice on river alluvia, and on “ wet” 
and “dry” diggings ; but their brevity is excessive, barely extending to 
more than afew lines. Professor Forbes having had “ ” for his 
subject, he has omitted consideration of alluvia altogether. The other lec- 
turers had “ Chemical Properties,” “ Dressing,” ‘‘ Metallurgical Treat- 
ment,” and ‘History and Statistics,” all of greater or less use to the 
emigrant. The lecture on chemical properties might perhaps have had 
a more practical character imparted to it. The fact is, that there are 
only iron and copper pyrites which can be mistaken by any intelligent 
person for gold. But both of the former can be cut with a penknife ; not 
so gold. Iron pyrites strikes fire against steel; not so gold. Pyrites 
dissolve in strong’ mineral acids; not so gold. Pyrites burn, and give 
off an odour of sulphur ; not so gold. Gold, on its side, amalgamates 
with quicksilver; not so pyrites. Gold, indeed, should always be known 
by its colour and lustre. 

The lecture on dressing, or mechanical preparation of gold ores, by 
Mr. W. W. Smyth, is the one which will be found to be of greatest 
practical value to the emigrant; and we would venture, after carefully 
perusing that lecture, to offer the following additional advice : 

Whether gold occurs in rocks, or sands, or soil, the readiest means of 
detecting it is by the use of quicksilver. The operation in both cases is 
the same, only that in the case of gold being intimately disseminated in 
quartz or other rock (and it is also to be observed that iron pyrites very 
often contains gold, and must in that case be treated the same as rock), the 
auriferous rock must, in the first place, be calcined till a magnet passed 
through the impalpable powder is covered with particles of magnetic iron. 
The residue is then in the same category as would be auriferous alluvium, 
clay, gravel, soil, or sands, that have been deprived of moisture rp heat, 
and treated in a similar manner with the magnet. A quantity of quick- 
silver is then put into a vase, and a portion of the calcined powder, the 
weight of which has been carefully determined beforehand, is added to it ; 
it is then stirred and washed with distilled water. The stirring may be 
performed with the magnetic bar, which covers itself with iron particles ; 
these are successively removed, till no more iron remains to attach itself 
to the magnet. The residue is then filtered through wash-leather. The 
water, and the gold which is in a state of amalgamation with the quick- 
silver, pass through, and are thus separated from the earthy substances. 

The quicksilver and water are then placed in a porcelain vase or cru- 
cible in a sand bath, which is heated slowly. The water evaporates first, 
and leaves the quicksilver dry; next the quicksilver passes off in the 
state of vapour. When, after a prolonged calcining, it is seen that no 
more quicksilver remains, the weight of the golden residue left in the 
crucible is determined and compared with that of sand, and the following 
estimate is made :—If such a weight of rock, sand, or soil, has given such 
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a weight of gold, how much would 100, 1000, or'10,000. of rock, sand,.or 
soil give? It is to be observed, that the assay must be made with scales 
of great sensitiveness. | 

All other kinds of assays which are effected with a view to determine 
the quantity of gold among sandy or earthy substances, are founded upon 
its’ great specific'gravity, whichis only surpassed by platinum, and equaliet 
by tungsten.’ If, then, we are in search of gold either in sands or allu- 
vial suil, they must, in the first place, be reduced into a state of powder, 
so as to separate all the miueral substances which are associated with it. 
In that state, the question reduces itself to seeking for gold in minute 

icles in a more or less fine sand. 

This understood, take a shallow black plate, put in it a small quantity 
of the sand supposed to contain gold, and pour water upon it till the 
sand is covered. Then impart to it a gentle movement, so that the water 
shall be slightly disturbed and carries a few grains of sand to the surface. 
Take advantage of this moment to pour off the superficial water, and 
replace it by new. Go through this process with much patience, never 
throwing too much energy into the operation, till there remains nothing 
at the bottom of the plate but a clean-washed sand, in which the particles 
of gold will be readily discerned. The proportion of gold to alluvium or 
sand can then be readily determined as before, by ascertaining the 
weight of gold-residue as compared with that of the sand or soil used. 
But it is to be observed, that in carrying out this result, by estimating 
if a pailful of sand taken from some productive spot, weighing one pound, 
produced one drachm of gold, there would be many sources of fallacy in 
propounding that so -many tons or acres of soil would produce so many 
pounds of precious metal. The comparative produce of the European 
and Asiatic gold mines is now pretty well known. 

Now, in reference to the yet little-studied question of the nature and 
character of gold-bearing alfuvia, it may be observed, that all matters of 
the same specific gravity stop and form a deposit at a given place: plati- 
num, gold, tungsten, palladium, rhodium, silver, the oxides and titaniates 
of iron, are first to fall to the bottom, and give rise there to reddish, 
brownish, or blackish deposits, according to the abundance of one or other 
of these metals, and which the practised eye knows how to determine at 
once.* Quartz, mica, felspar, &c., derived from the disintegration of the 
veinstone or the neighbouring rock, and which have nearly the same 
specific gravity, are stopped in their movement, and precipitated with the 
heavier metals, but more frequently they are carried to greater distances, 
and give rise to deposits of a colour that is very readily recognised. 

The largest grains or nuggets of gold deposit themselves generally as 
soon as the course of the waters has ceased to possess the character of a 
torrent; but the finer particles are carried to a distance; hence it has 
been remarked, that the more rapid is a stream, the more numerous and 
the smaller are the grains of gold. 

In some localities, as especially on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, in New California, and as observed by Mr. Stutchbury in one 
case in Australia, the auriferous rock has been disintegrated by the action 
of rains, sun, and atmosphere ; the quartz has disaggregated, and the 





* Hence it is that the Segullum indicates the presence of gold. 
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of gold are found in their native locality, under all kinds of forms 
—little veins, crystals, lamin, &c. The fragments of the veinstone are 
sometimes sufficiently large to require crushing preliminarily to the 
washing and subsequent amalgamation. 

The grains of gold deposited in sands are of all forms and sizes ; they 
seldom present themselves in the shape of crystals, and even then the 
angles are rounded off by the friction to which they have been exposed 
in their transport, which has sometimes lasted for ages. Gold most fre- 
quently occurs in smooth, rounded grains, or flattened into spangles, 
sometimes of excessive minuteness. 

When quartzose veinstones, which contain gold, are crushed and sifted, 
it is remarked that the grains of metal are the first to break by a natural 
cleavage which appertains more or less to all metallic substances. This 
tendency to reduce itself into smaller fragments explains the great 
tenuity of gold spangles and grains that have been carried a long dis- 
tance, and incessantly triturated by currents of water, and explains the 
remarks made by all gold-diggers, that the greater the distance of the 
auriferous sands from their native site, the smaller are the grains and 
particles of gold; in the same manner that the more rapid the torrent, 
the greater is the degree of trituration, and the readier the reduction or 
the gold into microscopic particles. 

According to Agricola (“De Re Metallica,” Jib. iii., p. 54), ancient 
mineralogists, among whom he quotes Calbus, believed that a river, to be 
auriferous, must flow from east to west or from the north to the south ; 
that the riches of rivers increased or diminished according as their course 
followed these directions more or less directly, and that those which con- 
tained the least gold had their sources in the south, and received tribu- 
taries from the west. It is useless to refute so ridiculous an idea, as there 
is no reason that it should be so; even if all the waters which bear alon 
with them auriferous deposits were so circumstanced, still that would not 


_ authorise any general deduction. But it is by no means so; the Rhine 
- and the Ariége flow from the south to the north; the Rhone and the 


Herault from the north to the south; the Gardon, the Cése, the Arve, 
from west to east ; and yet all these rivers are auriferous to an amount 
that differs very little one with the other. 

It would be much more correct to say, that every time a current of 
water flows from mountains belonging to the crystalline and older sedi- 
mentary formations, and that its Sands are chiefly composed of grains of 
quartz with titaniferous iron, there may be modes of finding particles of 

old. But even this aphorism is far from being exact, since the first 
condition of the existence of gold in the sand of rivers is, that their 
sources, or those of their tributaries, should encounter veins of auriferous 
quartz. ‘The Rhone, for a distance of twenty-two leagues, that is to say, 
from its sources to beyond Lake Geneva, presents no traces of this precious 
metal ; but it becomes auriferous from the point where it receives the 
little river of Arve ; this originates from the circumstance that the great 
river does not come in contact with any vein of gold, whilst the Arve 
flows over such. In the same way the Macquarie is auriferous only after 
receiving the Turon and Ophir rivers. 

About the year 1835, some adventurers who were washing the sands 
of a rivulet three or four leagues from the Indian village of Navogame, 
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in Mexico, remarked that on ascending the ratte: er loensn ne point, 
the washings were entirely unproductive, and that the sands afforded no 
more particles of metal; they concluded from this that this pomt must 
be near to the vein of gold. Some researches were accordi made on 
the two acclivities, which en aninuste i Se aiaae 
was discovered which contained grains of gold perfectly vi to the 
naked eye. From that moment a mine fi on worked at open day, which 
has sinee obtained so great a celebrity under the name of Descubridora. 

Réaumur, one of the most ingenious observers of nature, remarked, now 
some time back, that the more rapid is the course of a river, the less e 
is it for the particles to be deposited: the water carrying them along till 
they are sufficiently buried in sand to resist its power. Upon this poimt 
depends the different degree of metallic produce of sands. It is where 
the flow of rivers is least rapid, and at points where their waters spread 
out, that the greatest abundance of gold may be expected. 

Every obstacle which breaks the rapidity of the current is favourable 
to the deposition of gold : blocks of rock and stones form excellent ram- 
parts for staying their progress; the curves formed by rivers, and which 
produce back-waters, are the places where the most is precipitated. These 
are practical points which the gold-washers of the Rhone know well how 
to take advantage of. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is very difficult to say which will be 
the most profitable portion of a river to work; in the Altai, it often 
happens that of two washings, situated the one above the other on the 
same river, that which is the most distant from the source contains the 
most auriferous sands. 

This may arise from various circumstances; from, as has been before 
ee the force of the current ; from the action of floods, or from the 
gold-sand being derived either from slopes of hills or rivers or rivulets 
joining the main stream from transverse valleys, or rivulets flowing be- 
tween two spurs of a mountain-range ; or from longitudinal valleys or 
rivulets flowing between the central chain and an outlying range, or be- 
tween two outlying ranges, according as the main stream itself flows 
along a transverse or a longitudinal valley. A river flowing through an 
open country, not itself auriferous, may receive tributaries rich in gold- 
dust from both longitudinal and transverse valleys. Generally speaking, 
rivulets flowing through transverse valleys should present greater likeli- 
hood of auriferous sands, because they cut through the metamorphic rocks 
at mght angles to their dip, thus exposing a greater amount and variety 
of formations ; whereas rivers and rivulets flowing along a longitudinal 
valley, often follow the same line between two similar beds or between 
two successively tilted-up formations for a great distance. The most 
favourable point to explore the latter is where they themselves become 
transverse rivulets, and leave one longitudinal valley to pass into another 
or into the open country. Instances occur, to judge by Arrowsmith’s 
map of the auriferous districts of New South Wales, of two rivulets 
flowing aaa transverse valleys nearly parallel to one another, and each 
bearing auriferous sands. In such a case, it is evident that all the proba- 
bilities of the case are that the native site of the gold is im the spur that 
separates the two rivulets from one another; for all the chances are 
against two rivulets, flowing along different but parallel valleys, deriving 
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their gold from the flanks of each of its outlying spur, and of the central 
spur being sterile of precious metal. Rivers flowing through transverse 
valleys are, generally speaking, more rapid than rivers flowing through 
longitudinal valleys ; hence gold-dust is sometimes scarce in the former, 
having been hurried down by the speed and force of the current to the 
itudinal valleys, and often borne a considerable distance along these. 
The point at which the gravity of the metal began to exceed the force of 
the current, and to deposit itself, may, it is evident, leave many a sterile 
place in the sands of the same river, both above and below the rich 
auriferous deposit. This point must generally be determined by actual 
exploration on the spot; but these circumstances do not occur so gene- 
rally as might, @ priori, be deduced; for the quantity of auriferous de- 
posit brought down may have varied at different times and at different 
seasons, as may also the volume of water and the force of its current. 
We all know there may be rises and floods in every mountain stream. 
It is evident that in such cases both new auriferous sites may be explored 
and acted upon, and the detritus both of that and of older deposits may 
be carried much further down the river. Then, again, it is not a pheno- 
menon the result of one flood or of one cataclysm, as some geologists 
would lead us to suppose, but of actions constantly going on ; so that one 
party of washers may be working the deposits of extraordinary winter 
floods, another that of less violent risings, another that of ordinary but 
successive winters, another, finally, the most recent deposits of all, and 
each with various degrees of success, as they guide themselves by 
the peculiarities of the river and of its current. When auriferous 
sands are met with in the beds of rivulets in transverse valleys, there 
are greater chances of finding the native gold in its original site 
than in longitudinal valleys, and these chances will be increased in pro- 
rtion as the valley is limited in extent both ways, that is to say, in 
length and breadth. Transverse rivulets often flow through more or less 
rpendicular ravines, but this is more general when they pass from one 
foogitudinal valley to another, or to the open country, than near their 
sources. As these sources are generally in the primitive and non- 
auriferous axis of mountains, the second order of transverse valleys, 
where the rivulets cut at angles through the upraised metamorphic aa, 
are most likely to be productive; and, for the same reasons, rivulets flowing 
along longitudinal valleys of the second order, that is to say, not such as 
flow between the primitive axis and the first outlying range of metamor- 
phic rocks, but such as flow between the first and second outlying ranges of 
metamorphic and sedimentary formations, are most likely to be produc- 
tive. But even this has an exception, inasmuch as longitudinal valleys of 
the first class may be, but are rarely so, supplied with gold from the out- 
lying metamorphic formations. When, in addition to a simple axis of 
elevation and outlying ranges and spurs of metamorphic and sedimentary 
rocks, there are also indications of successive periods of eruption, in the 
cropping out to-day of porphyries, trachytes, basalts, greenstones, and 
other igneous rocks, and the outlying ranges have been broken up and 
tilted into a variety of forms and shapes, presenting a perplexing disposi- 
tion and ahighly contrasted configuration, the study of these phenomena 
becomes more complex; but still not so to a geologist with a clear head 
on his shoulders, and who would always set to work mapping down his 
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country, determining the relation of the valleys to the central and outly- 
ing a= of elevation, eliminating order from coals disorder, and ated 
‘ and safe grounds to him when he first gives his opinion as 
to where the miners’ operations may be carried on with most chances of 

Auriferous alluvia have, then, the same origin as the sands of rivers 
containing gold; the particles have accumulated there during a long 
series of ages, and have concentrated themselves there in different man- 
ners, according to the varying intensity of the action of waters. Some- 
times we have great va'leys perfectly level, in which the torrents have 

themselves uniformly, forming vast sheets of running waters, the 
current of which diminishes in proportion as they gain in extent; some- 
times we have a plain diversified by hills, which indicate in their rather 
devious parallelism the basins adopted and afterwards abandoned by the 
currents of water. ‘The soil of these great sablonous deposits is formed 
of the detritus of the neighbouring mountains—fragmentary, rolled, 
rounded detritus, in the powder of which the particles of gold are dis- 
seminated in masées irregularly concentrated, and in beds of different 
richness. 

The auriferous sands of alluvia are generally at a greater depth than 
those which belong to running waters. There exist in the Altai some 
deposits at such a depth, that it is necessary to work them by means of 
ills dod subterranean galleries. Such are the mines in the valley of 
Koundoust-ouyoul. 

The relative antiquity of alluvia may be, to a certain extent, appre- 
ciated by their nature. Those of a perfectly recent character have little 
or no consistency. Such are the sands of the valley of the Nile, even 
in the part which its floods do not reach; such are also those of the 
Golden Terrace, in the centre of Africa. The looseness of the sands 
in the deserts of Asia and Africa would appear, however, in some cases, 
to be owing to other circumstances than their recent deposition. Among 
these, the chief would seem to be the want of water, to act upon what- 
ever iron or lime is present, and which, by disintegration or decomposi- 
tion, becomes a means of cohesion to mud and sands. This state of 
things is further entertained by the great heat and extreme dryness of 
some portions of these continental spaces. It is not certain that some of the 
moving sands of Asia and Africa may not be as old as the oldest alluvia. 

It sometimes happens that the alluvia contain wood buried in them in 
the most perfect state of preservation. The washings on the banks of 
the Bourlevskaia, on the south-west slope of the Alataou Mountains, in 
Siberia, contain trunks of trees so well preserved as to be almost green. 
Beyond Falamah, near the country of the Bambuchs, the auriferous sedi- 
ments are mixed up with fragments of quartz, and the sands alternate 
with a yellow earth in which siliceous pebbles and bits of oxide of iron 
are dispersed. The valley of the Sil, in Galicia, is blocked up with a 
conglomerate formed of large cakes of quartz imbedded in clay and 
sand, and which proclaim a greater age and the beginning of adherence. 
The casalhos of Brazil, especially those which are mined at Jaraqua, four 
leagues from Saint Paul, in the capitanerie of the same name, are con- 
glomerates of some solidity, composed of rolled pebbles of quartz and 
gravel, which indicates an ancient alluvium, is covered by a vegetable 
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earth, and in which (the conglomerates) the gold is disseminated in 
grains of various size. These deposits, called red deposits, are deeply 
coloured by oxide of iron, which constitutes their cement. 

In the ‘Altai on the borders of the Kiy, beds of auriferous alluvia are 
mined by subterranean galleries, at a depth of from twenty-five to forty 
feet. beds are covered with sedimentary formations which belong 
to the oldest epochs of the quaternary era; they are remarkable for the 
size of the grains and particles of gold that are imbedded in them, and 
their richness is in proportion to the rock in which they are contained 
as 0.0000065. 

The richness of auriferous sands not only varies in the different parts 
of the surface of alluvia, but also with the depth. It is the nature of 
alluvial deposits to be superficial; that of the particles of gold is to 
occupy a certain bed in that superficies, sometimes at the surface itself, 
sometimes at a little distance from that surface. The swiftness of the 
waters, back-waters, curvatures, obstacles that they may have met with, 
their greater or less depth, are so many causes of modifications in the 
sites of auriferous sands; but that which is common to all deposits is not 
to exceed a certain depth, beyond which there is nothing but sterile sand. 
As to the richness of such deposits, it does not seem to depend upon 
position ; but that which all experience establishes is, that these deposits 
are thin and readily exhausted. Gold-diggings have then a term, nor is 
their duration great. 

This is one among a number of reasons, all of high importance, why 
the gold-mining companies, formed to work the deposits in Australia, 
should not have encumbered themselves with purchases of land—tracts of 
territory, which, however authentically proved to be auriferous at the 
time of purchase, cannot, by all experience, be relied upon for productive- 
ness for any great length of time. It has been argued, that a mining 
company constituted upon the cost-book or any other legitimate prin- 
ciple must have a “mine;” this legal difficulty might be got over by 
the purchase of the royalty over a very small portion of auriferous alluvia. 
Where machinery is going to be taken out for crushing, amalgamating, 
and other metallurgical operations, it will be positively necessary to have 
a pied a terre; but a small amount of land on the banks of a running 
stream would suffice for the head-quarters of such mining operations. 
The adventurers themselves, in carrying out their operations on the 
alluvia, should be prepared to turn their energies in any direction that 
science might determine to be~the most promising; ready to leave the 
last deposit when exhausted and unproductive, and to follow up one after 
another all the advantages of the soil and country. It should be one of 
the great advantages of such companies to be independent of place, by 
means of well-arranged commissariat, and that while their capital ensures 
combined labour and skill, and supplies their wants and necessities, it 
also secures to the operations a safe foundation upon scientific principles, 
by placing them under the guidance of competent persons. 

Taking also all the various points connected with gold-mining into con- 
sideration—the facts evidenced by the gold-sands of Africa, the diggings 
in America and other parts of the world—and which could only be 
detailed by entering at large upon the geographical portion of the ques- 
tion—the facts evidenced from all antiquity, from the days of the Nile to 
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those of the Pactolus and Tagus, and the facts ridenned hyiggeein 
and mining experiences,—we cannot hesitate in giving an unbiassed 

in favour of the greater chances of those companies which limit 

vs ay rg CE pln peer Cali age —Fimeone g 


with machinery for rock quartz-crushing — by all experience, 
@ very uncertain source of pot, while'e oortein com of expanee Asa 
fact, the richness of the detritus and alluvium is by no means a 

certain indication of the richness of the parent rock. Generally 
gold.veins are only rich su y, and it is difficult to say, in alluvia 
so long lying untouched as those of California and Australia, how long 
they may have been in accumulating, or how much of the gold may not 
have been borne away with them—even to the last nugget—from the 

nt rock. All experience and all science seem to point out to mere 
Seging and washing as tlie safest means of obtaining gold. The pre- 
cious metal, indeed, appears to have been sown broadcast on the surface 
of some leada, as if to invite colonisation. 

So much for certain suggestive points in the art of practical gold- 
digging, the search for auriferous se posits, or “ prospecting,” as it is 
termed in Australia, the nature and aainten of the alluvia, and the 
elimination of gold even when invisible to the naked eye. 

There i is, we sh to add, a great fund of thoughtful interest and anxiety 
in the pictures given by Governor Latrobe, in the “Further Papers,” and in 
the letters of i pe of nalividual correspondents to the newspapers, of the total disor- 
ganisation of soci y that has taken place in Australia, as a result of this 
sudden and great discovery of <r ma deposits. For some time the 
im given to euiauation was by no means such as might have been 
ened from the nature of these esendiies The English and Scotch 
are slow to believe in golden visions. The Irish had not, generally speak- 
ing, the means to emigrate. The reality. of the vast gold produce 
becoming, however, definitely known and generally understood, emigra- 
tion has latterly been caryied on on so extensive a scale, that ships trading 
to all of he world have been put upon the Australian line, a new 
line of screw-steamers has been brought into existence, and the Cunard 
Company has opened a line of first-class steamers from Liverpool to 
Australia, vid Chagres and Panama. 

At the same time, the attention and the energies of government have 
been directed to the protection in the colony of the usual branches of 
industry and more ordinary sources of wealth, to obviating the evils of an 
increased expenditure and prices of necessaries of life, to the appointment 
of commissioners, the good order of the population, the granting of 
licenses, the return of revenue, the establishment of a royal mint, the 
shipment of gold, the augmentation of salaries, the embarrassments caused 
by ‘the flow of the population to the gold-diggings, and the effects of the 
aan discoveries on all branches of the community, and even on the 

—- on of government itself. The vast emigration now in progress, 
new and more decided port regulations to prevent desertion from mer- 
chant-vessels, the vaoadieaion of an efficient police force, the increase of 
pay to public officers, and promised military aid from the home govern- 
ment, in the shape of troops of the line, Irish constabulary, and pensioners, 
will soon remedy many existing evils. 

According to a statement published in the Melbourne Argus, of March 
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4th, 1852, the total yield of the Victoria gold-fields up to that period 
stood as follows : 
Ounces 


Amount actually shipped tothe 2dof March . .  . 455,061 
Amount held in the banks and Treasury pat 6 le 0 
Estimated amount in private hands in the towns - + 24,000 
Estimated amount in the hands of diggers and others on the 

road and at the mines ; : . : “ . . 80,000 





tt RO WTA 
Or, 54,439]b. 2 0z.—544 cwt. 39]b. 2 oz.—27 tons 4 cwt. 39]b. 2 oz.* 
Gold conveyed by private hands, and which has not passed at the 
Customs, is not included in this estimate. 
Mr. Robert Hunt, in his Lecture on the “ History and Statistics of 
Gold,” estimates that the Sydney gold-mines proidineitt 


£ 8. 

From 29th May, 1851, to 3)st Oct., 1851, 67,152 oz. of gold, value 214,886 © 

To November 10th, 1851, 79,340 oz. . ‘ y : . 5 257,855 7 

And to December 3ist, 142,975 oz. “ : ‘ - « 5 464,668 15 
In the Victoria district, to the end of December, 1851, 

Ballarat produced 25,108 0z. . ; , J , . value 75,324 0 
Mount Alexander, 30,007 oz. . : ; ‘ ~ « » 96,021 O 
In December there was shipped from Victoria . 145,116 oz. 

On the 8th of January rf kya =e yey * om 


But Mr. Hunt justly remarks, that as only about two-fifths of the gold 
realised is sent by government escort, there is much difficulty in arriving 
at the actual amount.+ 

We are not among those who entertain any apprehensions from this 
great influx of gold. The vast increase and diffusion of population, the 
wear and tear of precious metals, the increased consumption in the useful 
and ornamental arts, the example of the past, the new countries and 
populations opened to civilisation and commerce in North and South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, China, &c., &c., all present cireum- 
stances that will more than counterbalance any such influx for the present. 
On the contrary, the supply appears to have come providentially to meet 
the wants and demands of new and rising generations of men. At the 
most, even after the lapse of time, and supposing the supply still to be 
going on, the relations of gold to silver might alone undergo some neces- 
sary change ; but even that would be put off to an indefinite period, by 
coining gold moneys of small value, say five shilling and half-crown pieces, 
or even florins and shillmgs. The Turks have gold coins of five piastres, 
or about the value of a shilling. The Chinese, on the contrary, have as 
yet very little gold currency. Such a coinage in this country would tend 
materially, by increasing the use and consumption of gold, to keep up the 
balance of its value as compared with that of silver. 


* Total value sterling, 1,959,810. ’ 
+ According to a still later and apparently authentic statement, the production 


at the Victoria mines was steadily increasing, and was now estimated at 100,000. 
per week, or at the rate of more 5,000,000/. per annum. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 


Cuarter XXXV. 


Our Tom went to bed with a desperate heart-ache ; he thought he 
had never seen such a beauty as Laura, and how he should ever get on 
without her he couldn’t for the life of him imagine. Angelena wasn’t 
to be compared to her, and already he began to regard that volatile lady 
with other than feelings of affection. 

Then the fifty thousand pounds flashed across his mind and caused 
him to ponder. Pooh! he didn’t believe she had it; at all events, it 
wouldn't be hers for nobody knew when; and Laura was worth half a 
hundred of her without a Siarens, Then it occurred to him that 
Laura would have money—that the major wouldn’t keep hounds if he 
wasn’t rich; and as to his father’s objection about Longwind’s bill, 
Tom didn’t see any reason why the major should take up Longwind’s 
bill, so long as there was any Riess of Longwind taking it up himself. 
Tom thought it showed caution rather than poverty, and liked the major 
the better for it. 

Then it occurred to Tom, that his friend Padder, who was learned in 
the law, being in the second year of his clerkship with Mr. Habendum, 
had told him that heiresses’ fortunes always went to their own children ; 
and if that was the case, Laura would be a catch, if not as great, at all 
events—beauty and all taken into consideration—as desirable as Angelena. 
Then the name of Squashington and Slumpington occurred to Tom’s 
mind in the accommodating way that things do turn up in aid of Cupid’s 
endeavours, and Tom began to doubt whether Laura mightn’t be a better 

than Angelena. He now recollected to have heard old Trueboy, the 
cashier, and his father, discussing a city article of the Times, stating that it 
would take little more than fifteen years of the existing production of gold 
to cause an alteration in the relations of property of fity per cent. ; and 
if Angelena’s fifty thousand solid substantial sovereigns, as Mayor Fibs 
described them, went down one-half, and Squashington and Slumpington 
went up in like manner, why then Laura would be the best chance of the 
two. Ofcourse, Tom, in these speculations, made no allowance for 
Laura’s sisters’ shares, who were still at Miss Birchtwig’s ; indeed, how 
could he, seeing he did not know of their existence? though Tights 
had been fully informed by Mrs. Hogslard, if the punch had not driven 
the information out of his head. Mrs. Lard—as Tights called her—and 
he had not quite made up their minds whether they should favour the 
Guineafowle speculation or not, and Tights thought he had got the 
— of his master’s foot to a nicety. 
he house-clock here struck one, und Tom reverenced the sound on 
account of the lady. He wondered whether she was lying awake think- 
ing of him. What a darling she was! How sweetly she smiled, and 
showed her beautiful teeth as she bade him good night, holding out her 
little ungloved hand for him to shake! He would have her, come what 
would. He didn’t care a copper about his engagement to Angelena: it 
was quite clear she would throw him over, if she could get any one better 
—why shouldn’t he do the same by her? Jug’s, the de Jug’s por- 
trait again presented itself to his mind, with Ruddles’s “ This is the gent 
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—the right honourable gent that’s a courtin’ of the great heiress at the 
barracks.” Hang her ! he'd be done with her. What business had she 
to ride away with old Heartycheer, leaying him doubled up like a gibus 
hat? She didn’t know but he might have been killed. 

Two o'clock found our friend in a profuse perspiration. He had 
fallen asleep and dreamt that the colonel had called him out, and he 
couldn’t get rid of the idea. In his mind’s eye, he was getting hurried 
on the box of a fly alongside’ of Major Fibs, while an enormous mountain 
of a man, enveloped in a military cloak, assisted by the shoulder of the 
flyman, had at length succeeded in squeezing sideways into the fly, carry- 
ing a brace of ominous-looking articles in blue bathing-dresses, that too 
evidently showed by their shape to be pistols. Tom was terrified, for he 
had no taste for fighting ; and though he awoke to the consciousness that 
it was only a dream, he felt most forcibly that the dream might be the 
precursor of reality. He thought he had better not try any tricks on 
with Angelena ; and then how his heart wrung him to think that he must 
give up all thoughts of the lovely, angelic, blue-eyed beauty, who now 
seemed more necessary to his existence than ever! He felt as if he had 
been kidnapped. 

Balmy sleep, nature’s soft restorer, again befriended him, and in the 
interval that-followed he dreamt that old Trueboy, the bank cashier, had 
negotiated a compromise with the colonel ; after giving him all the dirty 
five-pound notes in the drawer, was now shovelling the sovereigns over 
the counter with a copper shovel, for him to put in a sack which seemed 
to have no bottom ; for the more Trueboy shoveled over, the more the 
colonel seemed to want, till Tom, dreading the result of the operation on 
the bank funds, shrieked out, “ That’s enough ! that’s enough!” ina 
voice that completely startled himself and sounded throughout the house. 
After this exploit he fell asleep, from which he was aroused by Tights 
with his tops and hot water. 

There was unusual commotion in the house, caused as well by the un- 
wonted company-making as iY the preparations for the hunt and the 
over-night inebriety of Mrs. Hogslard, the cook. Tights and she had 
made a night of it, with the punch and her private bottle of spirits ; and 
now, when she ought to have been up and doing, she was tossing and 
tumbling about in bed with a desperate headache. Mrs. Hogslard was 
one of those wretched country cooks whom everybody has had, and no 
one keeps; and she was a perfect prodigy in all the establishments in a 
country office. She could sit behind . Chatterbox, the register- 
office woman’s screen, and tell tales that were enough to horrify a hearer, 
lest his own establishment should be laid bare the same way—what 
masters prowled about the kitchens and places where they had no business 
—what mistresses were “ nasty covetous bodies,” and stinted for beer or 
butter, or locked their tea-caddies, and didn’t allow meat luncheons or 
hot suppers—what butlers agreed with the housekeepers, and what didn’t 
—who were supposed to have false keys, and who to have been false to 
the lady’s-maid ; from which valuable information Mrs. Chatterbox—her- 
self an old cook—would draw such deductions as enabled her to place the 
intelligent ‘ladies and gentlemen,” as she called the servants, who 
honoured her with their custom, most advantageously. In return for all 
this, Mrs. Chatterbox used to mention Mrs. Hogelard, casually, to parties 
who applied in the middle of a term, as a person “ wot thoroughly under- 
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cooking, and had lived in most respectable families ;” leaving it to 

the inquirers to find out why it was that so experienced a person was out 
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for she made harvest indulgences as a stranger 
thes dhe, woukd hed che Reon one af the establishment 


ee een 
of any of the house drink before, had been unable to resist temptation, 
eee ee ee companion as Tights. 


and one whi women can assist in preparing, things were pretty 
forward by the time our master of hounds had got himself into his best 
boots and breeches, and arranged the loosely-tied blue-silk scarf under his 
buff vest, that he thought contrasted so well with it and his green hunt- 
buttoned coat. 

Our Tom, aided by Tights, made what he thought a most killing 
toilette. After half a dozen “fail-yars,” he at length accomplished a 
wide-extending, cream-coloured Joinville above a pink, race-horse: pat- 
terned shirt with gold fox-head studs. He had got his thick thighs into 
leathers; while Tights, who was much given to buying recipes (with 
his master’s money, of course), had tried his last guinea’s worth on Tom’s 
tops, and made them a red-hot colour. 

“« Why, what an extraordinary colour you’ve got my boots !” exclaimed 
Tom, as Tights withdrew the napkin with which they were covered. 

“ Allis serene, sir, replied Tights, hissing, as he dusted them over 
with the napkin—“ all is serene, sir,” repeated he, setting them down; 
“the Melton gents would give any money for such tops, but I wish they 
may get them, that’s all.” 

Tom was bad to please in the matter of coats; he wanted to put 
on his pink, but Tights wouldn’t hear of such a thing, alleging that 
it would be the ruin of both their reputations if such a thing was known 
at Melton. ° tip _ 

“‘ Nobody ever hunted with ecurrant-jelly dogs,” as he profanely called 
the cabiate heals “in pink.” 

The major himself wore green, as Tights knew ; for he had been seein 
how he looked in the major’s coat, as he found it lying on the back 
kitchen table. Tom then proposed breakfasting in pink, and changing 
after, but this Tights also strenuously resisted, on the plea that it would 
look disrespectful to the major, first . ae in scarlet, as if Tom thought 
he kept foxhounds, and then changing ; and Tom, having a high opinion 
of Tights’ judgment, was at last reluctantly obliged to content himself 
with ying the scarlet over a chair-back, and leaving the door open for 
all passers-by to see. Having then tried on a dark-brown duffle, and a 
red-brown, and a pepper-and-salt duffle, and a black saxony jacket, all 
with most liberal sleeves, at length chose the red-brown duffle as the 
gayest of the whole. When he got down, he found the beautiful subject 
of his dreams ready to receive him, though, by some strange circumstance, 
none of the others were down. Perhaps Laura had had the first turn of 
the maid, who certainly had done her fall justice, making her beautiful 
hair shine like the raven’s wing, while the blue Fremantle dress stood 
imposingly out, in a way that none but spic-and-span new things will 
stand. Tom was quite enchanted, and stood gaping for utterance as, 
having again given him her hand on wishing him good morning, Laura 












a ; 
however, being a much less formidable meal than dinner, 
most 
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- If Tom hadn’t been a slow coach, he would have been far on the road 
to an offer ere Mrs. Guineafowle made her appearance with the keys; 
as it was, having to travel his ponderosity through the weather, prog- 
nosticating the severity that was to come from the mildness that had 
prevailed, and travelling onwards through the mess that frost makes of a 
flower-garden, he had only got as far as the hing new year’s ball 
at Fleecyborough, when mamma appeared, followed by her light-haired 
step-daughters at intervals, the major, who had been holding a court- 
martial on Cramlington for his over-night delinquencies, bringing up the 
rear. Cramlington presently came sneaking in with the urn and the 
viands, and then seats being resorted to, the barter of breakfast com- 
menced—one giving coffee for tea, another muffin for toast, a third ex- 
changing butter for fried ham, a fourth marmalade for honey—munch, 
munch, munch, was presently the order of the day. The major was the 
first to throw up, not because he was so keen that he couldn’t eat any 
breakfast on a hunting morning, but because he had another project in 
view, which, as he wasn’t sure it would come off as he wished, he did 
not like to announce, but for which he wished to reserve a little appetite 
in case it should. So he presently began trifling with his breakfast, 
looking about him and wondering whether our Tom and the smart girl 
on his right would make a match of it, or rather whether the smart lady 
would be able to capture our Tom. Laura, too, trifled with hers, being 
apparently more intent on getting Tom what he wanted than administer- 
ing to her own gratification. One of Miss Birchtwig’s urgent injunctions 
to her finishing pupils was, never to eat much before gentlemen. Our 
Tom, considering his interesting position, the disturbed night he had 
passed, and the disagreeable amusement he was about to partake of, 
played a pretty good knife and fork, and it was not until he had paid his 
respects to all the solids, hot as well as cold, and made a considerable 
_ impression on the sweets, that the musical notes of the major’s gold re- 

ater awoke him to a sense of his dreadful situation. He was going to 
ae !—to hunt with a man who was keener, he believed, if possible, than 
Lord Heartycheer; and the day with Lord Heartycheer had made him 
wriggle about ever since, just as if his trousers were stuck full of pins. 
Tom would have given anything for a frost, but there was no such luck 
for him ; hunt he must, and appear fond of it too; so, without more ado, 
he drained his cup, and screwed up his courage like a man going to a 
dentist’s. Just then Tights appeared before the window with the re- 
doubtable horse, and the ladies rose en masse to admire it—* Such a 
love! such a beauty !”—though they could only see his head and tail for 
the fine T. H. embossed sheet in which Tights had him enveloped. 

“ Y-e-a-yup !” now exclaimed Tom from the steps of the door, where 
he stood drawing on a pair of clean doeskins—an exclamation that caused 
Tights to curtail his cireuit and hurry up with the horse. 

** And how is he ?” asked Tom, with an air of unconcern, though he 
would have given something to have been getting off—getting off all 
safe, at least—instead of getting on—*“ how is he ?” asked he. 

« All is serene, sir,” replied the slangey Londoner, in a tone of confi- 
dent familiarity, as he cast a roguish eye over his master’s vacant face. 
‘All is serene,” replied Tom, comforted by the assurance, which he 
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interpreted into,an intimation that the horse-had had the fiery. edge'taken 
off him—iced, perhaps, as Lord Alvanley recommended Gunter to have; 


done by his hot one—‘‘all is.serene,” repeated Tor to’ himself, as he 


; 


dived at the stirrup, and at last getting his foot in, with a vi hoist» 


succeeded in landing in the saddle. .He then looked to the a ma and 

ching Laura’s eye, received the sweetest of sweet smiles, while Mrs. 
Gui le whispered in her ear, “ How well he looks on horseback!” 
And Tights, who now stood with the sheet over his arm watching his 
master’s departure, said to himself, “If you can ride, I’m werry much 
mistaken.” | 


Cuapter XXXVI. 


HestercomBe House, a tumble-down old family mansion, about five 
miles from Major Guineafowle’s, the property of the Duke of Gorman- 
stone, was occupied by a gentleman-farmer, who—low be it spoken—had 
formerly been butler in the family, and marrying the very pious house- 
keeper, Miss, or, as she called herself, Mrs. Holdsworthy, the duchess, 
who had the upper hand, thought she could not better mark her, approba- 
tion of the very respectable couple than by placing them upon one of the 
duke’s farms at a very moderate rent. Mrs. Holdsworthy had been four- 
teen years in the duke’s service—a long time, as servants go—and 
having early impressed the duchess with a sense of her extreme rectitude, 
she had had a fine time of it ever since. In the accomplishment of this 
most desirable end, she had been greatly aided by an apparently very 
trivial, but in reality a very telling assistant, in the shape of a large 
earthenware medallion with the words 


FEAR 


THE 


LORD 


n it, which, immediately on her arrival at the castle, she suspended 
ps the mantelpiece of her comfortably furnished sitting-room. This 
struck the duchess amazingly ; she thought she never saw anything so 
nice, so pretty, so proper and becoming, and she instructed all the ser- 
vants to show Mrs. Holdsworthy, who was “a very superior person,” 
every respect and attention. 

This was a d thing for our housekeeper, for if ever servants do 
tell of each ctkah, except out of spite, or when they know what they tell 
has or will be found out, this would effectually have stopped their mouths, 
and Mrs. Holdsworthy might have carried off half the things in the 
castle without ever a word being said. Not that she was at all abste- 
mious, but she did her “ spiriting so gently,” and was so prudent withal, 
that nothing but whispers ever arose. It would have been high treason 
to have hinted at anything. If she ever committed herself by taking 
anything that could be identified, she kept it long on the premises, in 
case it should ever be asked for; and in one or two instances, when the 
duchess was inquisitive about things that had been thus put away, Mrs. 
Holdsworthy produced them with such a sanctified, self-satisfied smile 
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that the duchess’s conscience reproached her for having ever har- 
boured the shadow of suspicion against so immaculate, so invaluable a 
, and forthwith a new silk gown or a becoming shawl would atone 

r the impropriety. 

Mrs. Holdsworthy, who was a stately, commanding-looking person, 
kept all the inferior servants completely at arms’ te as but the 
second-table ones were ever honoured with her condescension. Of these, 
Mr. Hermitage, the equally stately butler, was long first favourite, and 
they very soon came to terms, and agreed that as soon as they made 
what they thought a sufficiency, they would marry, and retire on their 
fortune. In due time the amount being realised, the duchess heard with 
unfeigned regret of Mrs. Holdsworthy’s intended “change of state,” 
though of course she could not be so selfish as wish to keep her to 
herself; so she loaded her with presents, that what with her fourteen 
years’ ‘‘ puttings away,” our housekeeper had very little occasion to break 
into the. savings bank accumulations for other than the mere solid, 
unstealable articles of furniture. 

When she left the castle, which she did in her own proper voiture— 
a fe—a—ton, as she called it—she felt an inward satisfaction, that 
though she had never let any one cheat their Graces, she had never 
missed a chance of doing so herself. She had mountains of linen— 
“old rags,” as she called them when she put them away, but very good 
linen now that it reappeared after its = He in her boxes; China that 
was supposed long to have passed into that mausoleum of departed 
crockery, the ash-hole; carpets, and curtains, and hangings, and covers, 
and brown holland, and house-flannel, and curtain-rings, and curtain- 
holders, and old blinds, and old screens, and old fans, a old books, and 
things that had been so long withdrawn from sight as to be entirely 
forgotten. Nothing had ever come amiss to her; and by judicious 
tithing of the mattresses and feather-beds, she was enabled to furnish 
four very comfortable ones for herself. This had all been done by 
instalments, and carried out the same way by a pious niece, whom she 
used to have to instruct in the way she should go, and to whom, being then 
fit for service, she gave the ‘‘ Fear the Lord” medal when she married. 

Hermitage, too, had acted well his part; for though he did not sport 
a medal, yet his great intimacy with her who did operated in his favour, 
and often caused the duke to attribute discrepancies in the wine-account 
to the treachery of his own memory. So, what with his commission on 
tradesmen’s bills—at least ten per cent.—presents from competitors, 
together with his wages—which latter, indeed, he looked upon much as 
‘ a lawyer looks upon a retaining-fee, or a policeman his pay—he managed 
to feather his nest too. 

Hestercombe House, with a hundred and twenty acres, chiefly grass 
and turnip land, just then coming vacant, they were installed therein at 
such a moderate rent as would have ruined a much more active man than 
Mr. Hermitage. He was quite a gentleman-farmer, rose at eight, break- 
fasted at nine, and after spelling a second-hand copy of the Post—for, like 
the duke, he was a Tory—he would sally forth, Norfolk spud in hand, 
crowned with a “drab rustic,” a green cut-away coat with basket-buttons, 
white cords, and drab gaiters, to see what his people had been about. 
Very pompous and consequential he was, demanding the most humble 
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Obsequiousness from the unaccustomed “chaws,” who called him the 
squire, the wags christened him “ Lord Hest ” That bemg 
done, his lordship returned to dinner, after which he would drive Lady Hes- 
tercombe out in the chay, for which purpose a draught would be laid idle. 

During the winter he was a great patron of the major and his hounds, 
and went blundering about the country after them on a short-tailed 
machiner, ing the fences like a clod-crusher. Once or twice 
during the season the hounds met before Hestercombe House, on which 
occasion there was an elegant déjetiner, with the comedy of “ High Life 
below Stairs” enacted by Lord and Lady Hestercombe. 

The consequence of all this was that the farm didn’t answer, and 
from a very clean, well-conditioned one, which it was when they entered, 
it soon became a nasty, wild, foul, weed-run place. The fallows were as 
green as the turnips were never half weeded, while, under the old 
plea of ploughing them out and laying them down better, one after 
another, he got all the old pastures turned into tillage. Mr. Easymind, 
the agent, found it was no use remonstrating, for if Hermitage couldn’t 

t wast he wanted out of him, forthwith Mrs. Hermitage ordered her 

e—a—ton and drove off to the dear duchess; then in went the plough, 
and out went the grass; and if ever it was attempted to be laid down 
again, it was only with weeds. Letting farmers plough out old pastures, 
on the plea of laying them down better, is very much like persevering in 
the game of thimble-rig, each move making the field and the player 
worse. But to our story. 

Although, of course, the major was not the greatest of the Hermitage 
acquaintance, still he was the greatest in the “reciprocity” line ; for, 
though Pantile occasionally called at Hestercombe ides much, 

thaps, to say he had called as anything else—he never took any re- 
bedhnent, and always gave the Hermitages to understand it was a mere 
duty visit, which they need not return. Guinea, therefore, was the 
oo acquaintance; and v<ry grateful they were for his condescension. 

ey made as much fuss about Guinea as Guinea would make about the 
duke, if his grace had honoured him with a visit. Very pleasant it is, 
this sliding-scale of condescention, whereby we all, however humble, 
may hope to come in for some one’s admiration. Still the Hermitages 
were exclusive. 

Dicky Dyke, instigated by his ‘good lady,” no doubt, had made over- 
tures for a visiting acquaintance, which they indignantly rejected, stating 
their surprise at a mere livery-servant thinking of such a thing. 

“Things were come to a pretty pass,” Mrs. Hermitage said. But to 
our break 

The cunning Guinea had made the meet at Hestercombe House for 
the purpose of letting Tom Hall see the estimation in which he was 
held; and one of the injunctions he laid on Billy Bidlington, as he saw 
him to his dog-cart after dinner, wes to go Hestercombe House-wards 
home, and tell old Hermitage that young Mr. Hall, the banker’s son, 
would be out. Now, there wasn’t a name in the country so prized as 
that of “ Hall ;” for old “Sivin-and-four” issued his own notes; and 
Christmas, with its disagreeable concomitants then coming on, made 
people regard the nasty, greasy thumb-marked old things with additional 
affection. ‘Indeed, the very name of Hall acted beneficially on Her- 
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mitage, for he had about got to the end of his tether, and couldn’t see 
his way to any more money. Rent, of course, he gave himself no 
uneasiness about ; but he was behindhand with his labourers’ wages; and 
certain malcontents in the township had begun to be inquisitive about the 
application of the highway-rates; just as if highway-rates were not the 
special emolument of the party undertaking the collection of them, and 
seeing to the couping of the field-stones into the cart-ruts. 

Hermitage, therefore, rejoiced at the interruption that brought him 
from his nightcap of brandy-and-water to the door, at what, to a dun, 
he would have called an unseasonable hour of the night; and Billy having 
delivered his message, and declined all further nourishment, Hermitage 
hurried back to tell his “missis” what awaited them. She had been 

tting things up on a medium scale of gentility, for she wasn’t sure 
Shat repetitions to the same audience—Bolus, the doctor ; Waddleton, 
the retired flax-dresser ; Bushel, the corn-factor; Ribs, the butcher; 
Felt, the hatter ; Buckle, the saddler; and others of a like calibre—did 
them any 

Mr. Hall coming made it quite a different case, and she was up be- 
times in the morning, looking out the best ducal “rag” of a tablecloth, 
with napkins, or rags of napkins, to match, and set Hermitage to polish 
up the richly-chased Louis-Quatorze-T.-Cox-Savory-plated tea and coffee 
service that Mr. Epergne, the silversmith, had presented them with on 
their marriage, over and above the ten per cent. Hermitage had on 
Epergne’s bill. Very busy and bustling Mr. and Mrs. Hermitage were, 
far busier than ever they were at the duke’s, where they used to com- 
mand instead of work. 

And now, leaving them for awhile toasting, and cake-making, and 
buttering, and bread-slicing, and ham-cutting, and egg-picking, and 
jelly-ejecting, and preserve-opening, we will suppose our friend Tom 
coal the major jogging along to the meet—the major with a horn at the 
saddle of his carriage-horse hunter, all spruce and cap-da-pie. 

“We must go in and see old Hermitage and his good lady,” observed 
the major, as if the idea had suddenly struck him. “ Excellent man, 
the Hermit ; wife seen a great deal of good society—quite tip-top, in- 
deed—very intimate with the duchess”—the major sinking the how, and 
treating it as a question of equality, or, at all events, of visiting. : 

‘¢ With all my heart,” replied Tom, who was glad of a reprieve, how- 
ever short, from the hunt ; not that his horse was troubling him much, 
for, independently of his natural soft, sluggish disposition, Tights had 
put him on a very reduced allowance of corn, having arranged with one 
of those pony-keeping, light-cart-owning scamps, with which most coun- 
tries are infested, to take whatever Tights could spare, or rather “ prig.” 
The horse was, therefore, far from fractious, quite a different animal 
to what he was on the Silverspring Firs day, and Tom and the major 
trotted along very pleasantly, admiring their breeches and taking care 
of their boots. 

“ Ah, here we are,” at length exclaimed the major, as.an old stone- 
roofed, mullion-windowed mansion, with massive chimneys, now 
above the trees, and Jonathan Falconer was seen with a slightly- 
circle around his little hounds in the last remaining grass-field before the 
house. It was a sad picture of desolation, The carriage-ring had long 
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n obliterated, anid latye docks,’ thistles; and coltsfoot, grew! upto the 
ae steps of the . “The ‘entertaining rooms Front had long 
iy wae tled, but a through the partially hoarded window dis- 

ed_the marble chimney-pieces and crimson-and-gold paper of the 

ing-room, now bagging and mouldering about the a walls. It 

had been a good and hospitable mansion once—too and hospitable, 
ut the names of the feasters were almost forgotten. 

The Hermitages only occupied the kitchen and back part, Mrs. Her- 
mitage making what used to be the breakfast-room into a parlour. Shie 
was always “going” to furnish the once gold-papered drawing-room, 
but she never made any progress that way, having now no castle to draw 
upon for the needful. They attributed the deficiency to the repeal of 

corn-laws, though we question that an eighty-shilling fixed duty 

would have enabled our friend to furnish out of the profits of his farm. 
However, it served as an excuse, it never doing for a man to blame 
himself for his misfortunes. The Hermitages were good actors. 

No one, to see Mrs. Hermitage, would imagine for a moment that she 
had ever been anything but a would-be fine lady, so thoroughly unoccu- 

ied and disengaged was she. It was capital to see a woman who had 
eae up before daybreak, putting out this, putting away that, opening 
out this, shutting up that, and who, at the last moment, was making 
bread and butter, pi scolding her solitary farm-servant, all at once whip 
off her apron and throw herself into a chaise longue (stuffed, we are 
sorry to say, with Gormanstone Castle hair), and subside, Post in hand, 
into the elegant unconcerned lady of fashion. _ Indeed, she pretended to 
blink, and be taken by surprise, as her white-breeched husband came 
ushering our great master of hounds, followed by his hoped-for son-in- 
law, into the ‘ittle parlour, whose cackling rood ataibleogl fire threw a 









cheerful radiance over the pictures, fans, and stolen finery around. 


“Oh! Major Guineafowle! is it you?” exclaimed she, recovering her 
vision, and tendering him a turpentiney gloved hand. “I declare I 
‘quite forgot it was a hunting morning, though,” simpered she, “ I might 
have known by the breakfast-table,” casting a glance over the snow- 
white cloth and napkins (rags) that she had recently so carefully arranged. 


~ But really,” continued she, sighing, as she placed the Post behind a 


China monster on the mantelpiece, “I’ve been so dreadfully shocked at 
this ’orrid business of poor Lady Florence Mayfield’s, that I haven’t been 
myself since I read it. Poor thing! to think of her making such a 


match ; knew her so well—nice, mild, modest, unassuming thing. How- 
ever, I ’ope this will be a lesson to all mammas, how they let these nasty 
‘intriguing foreignering chaps come about their daughters—just as if there 


weren’t English music-masters, and plenty too, without them. But 


"won't you introduce me to your friend?” continued she, sighing heavily 
_ again, as she looked at our . 


om, who all this while had been standing, 
mouth open, lost in astonishment at the great society he was getting into. 
Fi Twas going to do so,” bowed old flexible-back, who had held Tom 
oe and forthwith he pronounced the mystic 
} all, Mrs. “Hermitage,” which gave our hostess 
the privilege of turning the cock of her conversation upon Tom. 

Any relation of Sir Binjimin All’s?” ‘asked she, half of Tom, and 
half of the major. 1 3 
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“ Na, I believe not,” replied the major; ‘* Mr, Hall, great banker at 
Son erm ;” the major, in, turn, now making fhe best, of pur 
om. . ; ’ 

“Come, let’s have breakfast!” growled Hermitage, giving the little 
hand-bell a hearty flourish, as if to drown his wife’s loquacity, who, he 
feared, might mar a little project he had conceived for getting our Tom 
to assist a bit of his infirm paper through the bank. ‘“ Breakfast!” 
repeated he, as the perspiring damsel answered the summons; and Mrs. 
Hermitage, motioning our friends to be seated, observed with a sigh, as: 
she stroked down her dyed-green satin, that they would have had break- 
fast in the large room if she had known they’d been coming. But Her- 
mitage, knowing it was no use trying the gammoning tack on before 
Guinea, who was in the same line of business himself’ handed a piece 
of biscuit out of his green coat-pocket to his wife, as a polite inti- 
mation to hold her tongue. Meanwhile, Tom, not feeling quite at home 
in such exalted society—a lady whose nerves were unstrung by the 
elopement of an earl’s daughter—began to fidget about the room, pre- 
tending to stare at the nick-knacks, ornaments, and pictures, that were 
profusely scattered around; Mrs. Hermitage being now under no fear of 
any of the castle people coming at this early hour and catching them. 

“Ah! that’s a portrait of dear Lady Gertrude,” observed she, as Tom 
halted before a coloured lithograph of a pretty girl feeding chickens out 
of a basket, with a lamb in a blue ribbon by her side. ‘* That’s a por- 
trait of dear Lady Gertrude,” repeated Mrs, Hermitage, with a sigh, 
for she was a great sigher. ‘‘ Poor thing, I really think I must have it 
removed,” observed she to her husband, “for the sight of her recals 
such painful recollections. Poor thing; did you know om sir?” to our 
Tom, who was thinking she was not nearly so pretty as Laura. 

“ Nor,” replied Tom, who did not aspire to such distinction. 

* Made an unhappy match, poor thing,” sighed Mrs. Hermitage— 
“ married Captain Rainbow, the great lady-killer—dessay you've ’erd of 
him. I strongly advised her off, but girls will be girls, Mr. All,” sighed the 
lady, as she adjusted a profusion of mosaic manacles up her fine fly-away 
sleeves. 

*¢ And how’s the duchess ?” asked the major, as if they were all as 
thick as thieves. 

“‘ The duchess is pretty well—at least, as well as ever she is at this 
time of year,” replied the lady, ‘‘ subject to a little cold and irritation of 
the mucous membrane; and that reminds me, my dear,” added she, turn- 
ing to her ponderous, badly-booted husband, “ I shall want the fe—a—ton 
to-morrow or next day, to drive over to the castle ;” adding to the major, 
‘she takes it unkind when one doesn’t go over, though the days are so 
short that it’s not very convenient, though I always say when one’s in 
one’s cage (carriage), it doesn’t make much matter whether one goes five 
miles or ten ;’’ and as she was proceeding in this strain—rather raising 
than lowering the steam of her flash—our friend again dived into his 
pocket, and handed her a larger piece of biscuit than before. She took 
the hint this time, knowing she would ‘catch it” if she didn’t, and 
gathering a fine machinery-lace scarf about her fat shoulders, and mop- 
ping the now rising perspiration from her brow with a fine cyphered but, 
rather holey kerchief, she again addressed herself to our Tom, who had 
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brought himself to bear upon the portrait of another young lady in 
erayons, with the name Matilda, below. 

oe ee ea ety Me. All, isn’t it?” asked the a 
vancing towards it; “that’s a charmin’ person—Lady 
wife of the sixth Lord of Overton Castle—only a 
but a very good sort of man—wish I could say as much for the 


9 ge ee 


seal Drisee tor day since ; thing—uses her shamefully. [Pm 
sure I often Giiiew dail teens fhe hes; pour thing,” said Mrs. Hermi- 
tage, emitting a deep sigh as she spoke. 
The further diseussion of the aristocracy was here interrupted, by the 
bouncing in of a great buxom-looking dairy-maid, in a wide-sleeved silk 
gown (one of Mrs. Hermitage’s cast-offs, given in part wages), with a 
erayful of the things that Mrs. ainitege and she had been pre- 
paring; and kicking the door to behind her, she proceeded to clatter 
them about on the table, just as she would clatter the plates of eabbage and 
bacon at the chaws’ dinner—a noise that enabled Mrs. Hermitage to 
to 
in 


ihe 


i 
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Tom, in an under tone, for the “absence of their man, who 
was busy in the stable—the depressed state of the agricultural interest 
not allowing of 


their keepi ar flunk 

Seach bala hve ankty: ay Lead tenpenied to his notice, 
began cackling and complimenting his host and hostess on the display, 
observing, “that they must be expecting the Duke and Duchess of Gor- 
manstone, or some great guns of that sort ; they surely would never think 
of making such a spread for a mere master of hounds, like himself ;” and 
receiving the assurance that it was all in honour of him, he sat his flexible 
back a-going so briskly, that it looked as if it would never settle again; 
but when it did subside, and he got himself into a chair on the right of 
his t hostess, he set to upon the provender in a way that looked 

ec? like having saved his own breakfast at home. Tom, too, did 
w snibieling he had taken as much as he meant for that meal at 
Carol Hill Green, and that he was desperately in love also. Those 
little episodes of life, however, never interfered with our Tom’s appetite, 
who could always eat at any hour of the day, and, fortunate youth! 
make as good a dinner at last as if he had not had anything before. 

The munehing, and sipping, and slopping, and supping of our friends 
was now interrupted by the clatter of a horse, and the passing of a man 
im @ macintosh and ante-gropolos boots, on a badly shaped, badly clipped, 
mouse-coloured hack. 

“Oh, here’s old Bolus!” exclaimed Hermitage, beckoning him in 
through the window; “ man—very respectable man,” “added he, 
propitiating his guests in his favour. 

* Quite agree with you—quite agree with you,” bowed old flexible- 
back nearly into his cup—“ very respectable man—very useful man im a 
country ; people ean get on much better without lawyers than they can 
without doctors.” 
vidiihdeaaaitaath teeaimenoes toon do badly without — Ribs, the 

as that fat, seataiiiéan rosy-gilled fune- 
sae 9h came shuffling past on a flea-bitten grey. 
Having hanked their horses on at the door, in the independent way 
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these worthies dispose of their quadrupeds, they now came rolling into 
the house, as if it was an inn or their own. 
“ What'll you drimk?’ asked Ribs, as they stamped along the 


Pee Thank yous nee, 3 replied the a mildly. 

“ Hoot, ye brute ! d’ye nabbut drink when 2” growled 
the butcher. : Pets 

They then entered the presence together. 

The doctor, like most country doctors, was humble and meek, for he 
had a terrible rival in Mr. Digitalis, the union one, who charged less 
than himself; but Ribs, who was well to do in the world, and, moreover, 
had Hermitage deep in his books, was quite the hail-fellow-well-met, 
nodded to Guineafowle, and joked Hermitage about his farming, ob- 
serving that he must grow his turnips for pickling, instead of for feeding 
cattle upon—they were so small. Guineafowle, on his part, not owing 
Ribs anything, and caring very little whether he came out with his 
hounds or not, took him very coolly, expending any little condescension 
he had to spare from Nes Banbaie upon the doctor. To the lady he 
was most complimentary and attentive; so much so, indeed, that it was 
well Mrs. Guineafowle was not coming her guondam maid Emma 
Springfield over him through the keyhole. 

He praised Mrs. Hermitage’s looks, and praised her dress, and praised 
her , and admired her multitudinous armlets, and spoke well of 
everything on the table, from the muddy coffee to the folding of the 
coroneted napkins, which, he said, were got up in a style infinitely 
superior to the work of the generality of servants of the present day. 
Mrs. Hermitage, not liking this near approach to the “shop,” especial 
before Ribs, who served the castle, and might tell of the coronets, turned 
the conversation, by asking our Tom if he had been at any of her Ma- 
jesty’s balls the last season, which very much flattered our friend that he 
should be even thought of for anything of the sort. Finding he had 
not, of course she expatiated on their surpassing splendour, strongly 
recommending him not to miss an opportunity, and even hinting that 
she could get him to the palace. 

Hermitage, too, availed himself of the change of partners for drawing 
Guinea into a discussion on the corn-laws, and the impossibility of 
farmers going on without a t reduction of rent—a proposition 
that did patie p Anan suit our di Enguished friend; for Prat att 54 was 
quite ready to admit that he had been robbed and plundered by the 
million, and that things had gone quite contrary to what he anticipated 
when he ratted from the Tories, yet, as a now liberal landlord, he was 
not for taking more on himself than he could help. 

Hermitage, however, was urgent and importunate, hoping, perhaps, to 
énlist Ribs, who was now at the blue-bottled spirit-stand on the side- 
table, in his favour; but Guinea, not relishing the discussion, took advan- 
tage of the movement in the room for looking out of the end window 
en his hounds, and observing that punctuality was the politeness of 
princes, he made a series of most condescending salaams to Mrs. Her- 
mitage as he shook her by the hand, and sallied forth on the hunt, that 
we hope to have the pleasure of recording in our opening chapter next 
month. 
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“Tue name of the gallant Penny will be enrolled among those of the 
distinguished navigators of Great Britain. In a country where naviga- 
tion and discovery are so in bly interwoven in the banner of national 
success and national power, this is no trivial honour. At least, his chil- 
dren’s children will view it in that light, and as far more creditable than 
a disputed “captainship” or a barren knighthood. The chivalry of 
modern times, which impelled the hardy Scot to buffet waves and storms, 
to force his way over icy wildernesses, and navigate an unknown Polar 
sea in an open boat in the cause of suffering humanity, is surely quite as 
meritorious as the knight-errantry that could break a lance on a point of 
honour, or roam the land to succour dissatisfied maidens. 

Engaged in navigating the Arctic seas ever since he was a boy of 
twelve years of age, the refinements of education and the nice conven- 
tionalisms of society are surplanted in Penny by a rare experience, sound 
and extensive practical knowledge, an enlarged spirit of enterprise, great 
perseverance, and a more than ordinary portion of that tact and judg- 
ment which belong to most of his hard-faring countrymen. Penny’s 
ship—and he has been in command of a whaling ship for sixteen years— 
was invariably the leading ship in the whaling squadron ; his ship entered 
into the most minute detail of ice-navigation ; his ship was ever the last 
to leave Davis’ Straits, or whaling ground, when any hope whatever re- 
mained that such a course would advance the objects of the voyage; in 
no other man’s opinion had his brother-commanders so much confidence ; 
and ‘“* What does Penny think of it?” was a by-word in the whaling 
fleet. No ship under his command ever made aclaim upon an insurance 
company; no commander thought it in the least degree derogatory to 
come in after the “St. Andrew” of Aberdeen. Nor did the gallant 
navigator neglect objects of more general and more enlightened purport 
than whale-catching. He took the first step to establish the interests of 
Great Britain on the west coast of Davis’ Straits, when, by extreme 
kindness, he induced an Esquimaux to visit this country—the first that 
trod on British soil. 

No wonder that, with such qualities, when only in his forty-first year, 
still full of vigour and energy, and most zealous in the cause of his 
missing countrymen, Penny should have been the successful competitor 
for the command of an Arctic Expedition ; no wonder that he should have 
left all his rivals, American and British, of the service and without the 
service, far in the rear in the amount of discovery effected, and in the 
important bearing of his researches. But a man cannot be an Arctic 
navigator, a thing of icebergs and stormy seas, of long nights and in- 
cessant toil, and, at the same time, a prim scholar or a drawing-room 
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model. A complicated net-work of valuable facts, fearlessly expressed 
opinions, most sanguine expectations, faithful inductions, but with much 
t was mere hypothesis, terrified the’ officials, and did not serve the 
sandy navigator’s cause either with the authorities or with the public. 
ithout rhetoric, and unsophisticated, his arguments in favour of the 
pew-discovered inlet to an open Polar Sea, and his attempt to form a 
company for establishing settlementsin the Arctic region, fell alike to 
thé ground, and the wondrous voyage of discovery, which we are now 
called to remark upon, has remained without issue or consequence, an 
inlet left to its own gloomy ice, an, open sea to its own furry ani feathery 
denizens. Is it possible that behind those ices, and far away in that 
loomy Erebus oft waters, a ship named after the son of Darkness, and 
e him wedded to Night, lies disconsolate by the side of a sister in 
affliction? Have they or their ghosts lopekeed on wandering icebergs 
to timid navigators of less boisterous seas? Providence alone may one 
= enable us to answer these sad and perplexing questions. 
_ It will be needless to trouble ourselves, at the eleventh hour, with the 
details as to how the good ships Lady Franklin and Sophia sailed out 
of, Aberdeen Harbour, April 13th, 1850; how they lost sight of land 
beyond the Pentland Frith ; how they mistook the islet of Rockall for 
a ship—a mistake not without significance ; and how they were followed 
by icy petrels till they came within sight of Cape Farewell, where the 
first icebergs are almost invariably met with. The narrow escapes, the 
encounters and serious disasters of ships with icebergs, in navigating to 
the westward of West Greenland, are so well known, and have been so 
fully described, that we will not follow the two ships through this portion 
of their perilous journey; they were dangers and difficulties which the 
shared in common with others. On crossing the Arctic Circle, hundreds 
of icebergs, with pinnacled tops and overhanging cliffs, streams of ice 
much broken up, and the impenetrable pack in the middle of the strait, 
could be seen all moving imperceptibly into a warmer climate; while 
large flocks of loons and eider-ducks were led by instinct to set their 
faces upon high northern latitudes, into which they were attracted by the 
“swelling curve” of the returning sun. ‘It would be impossible,” says 
Dr. Sutherland, “to estimate the number of these birds that were seen 
and passed, as they crossed the bank of Reefkoll, or Riscoll.” So abun- 
dant are cod on this bank, that 600 fish have been hauled up with four 
lines, double-hooked, in the course of four hours. Halibut is also very 
abundant. This is a matter of great importance, at a moment when 
Americans and French are encroaching on our Newfoundland fisheries, 
and, as in the case of the Oregon, we have had to give way before our 
resolute and bellicose antagonists. If curing and drying stations were 
established along the coast of West Greenland, the excellent fish with 
which those seas abound could be brought into our markets at a higher 
remuneration than fish similarly cured on the coast of Newfoundland. 
Some of the numerous islands, Dr. Sutherland tells us, are particularly 
well adapted for this purpose ; and the sanction of the Danish government 
could be easily obtained, as it would not at all interfere with the settle- 
ments along the west coast of Greenland. 


It was very pleasant (Dr. Sutherlarid relates) to see “schools” of white 
whales passing close to the ships, and appearing not to feel the least alarm 











a very close approach. Their ime seemed to engage all their atten- 
= I often thought + would ecike the ship’s side or stern; but the 

test deflection of.the head and body carried them underneath the bottom, 
and, in a few minutes, they again appeared at the surface several hundred yards 
before ws, where the old and young—the latter distinguished by their darker 
colour—moved on as if their rapid progress in the water, and their sudden 
evolutions, inereased their enjoyment. There can be no doubt they were then 
im quest of food, as they always are ; but if the habits of any creature yield a 
life of constant enjoyment, surely it is so with the frolicsome groups of these 
animals, with which the eye and ear of the Arctic voyager become as familiar 
almost as with the sea around him. 


In another place he observes: 


I recollect, one beautiful morning in October, when hundreds of huge whales, 
both young and old, were enjoying themselves in their native element, and 
were often seen leaping out of it like salmon, and falling with a thundering 
noise as if th land et to fear, a “school” of sword-fish was observed in 


~~ 


the offing, and in less than half an hour the whales were on their flight, and 
far out of our sight. 
Walruses were also very abundant. 


A “school” of walruses was seen ’twixt the two islands about the time we 
met the Felix. They seemed to be a little curious to know what the ships 
were, and what such unusual objects could be seeking, for they followed us a 
little way ; however, as we were going rather fast for their curiosity, we soon 
lost sight of them. There must have been at least a dozen of them together. 
It was amusing to see them raise their huge heads and fierce-looking tusks par- 
tially out of the water ; and when they went out of sight, with a splash of their 
hel Stones, it seemed to be more from their sportive manner than from fear. 
When walruses are met in a drove like this, they do not take fright; and cer- 
tainly they are formidable assailants, if their curiosity should lead them after 
some unfortunate Esquimaux in his kyak. 


_ The expedition was well entertained at the Danish settlement of 
Leively, where they partook of venison equalling the best that ever came 
from Braemar, and where, in the deep fiords of Disco Island, the natives 
shoot hundreds. of reindeer for the sake of their tongues alone! Dr. 
Sutherland was constantly en during the tedious and difficult navi- 
peers of Davis’ Strait.and Bafhin’s Bay, in making researches in natural 

istory. He describes both the sea, land, and ice, as abounding in 
* animal life,” although some of it is of a very microscopic description. 
Still the additions made to our knowledge of the “fauna” of those deso- 
late regions by the industrious doctor are very considerable, and reflect, 
the highest credit upon him. 

On the 25th of June the expedition fell in with the Arctic searching 
expedition under Captain Austin off the island of Kingatorsoak. It was 
a@ great novelty to see clouds of black smoke marking their line of pro- 
gress in these icy regions. The same day 5000 eggs were aeieiititon 
an islet. where they were so abundant that it was impossible to walk 
without trampling on them. On the 19th of August. they sighted the 

ican. expedition in Jones’ Sound, and on the 21st they came up with 
the North Star, which had been drifted about in the ice nearly the whole 
of the past winter. “The crew of the North Star,” the doctor say 
“looked rather pale, and some of them appeared to be emaciated. e 
Arctic winter had taken effect. upon them, and had told its tale upon 
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their constitutions.” They were 116 days without the sun. What must 
it be after seven winters? 

On the 25th of August, the expedition being at the mouth of Welling- 
ton Channel, it was visited by a boat from one of the American ships, ta 
say that traces of the Franklin expedition had been found at Cape Riley ; 
and the next day Captain Penny and a party visited the spot and made 
further important discoveries on Beechy Island ; but we need not now 
refer to the discoveries made, as the results obtained have been previously 
discussed. Dr. Sutherland speculates upon the cause of death to the 
three men found buried at these first winter-quarters of Franklin’s 
(1846). The doctor appears to have been desirous that the graves should 
have been opened, to see if scurvy had broken out among the crew at that 
early period; but a strong feeling was expressed against this otherwise 
very proper proceeding. 

ot long after this Penny obtained a view of open water northward of 
Cornwallis Island, from Cape Spencer, which is about 700 feet above the 
sea-level. This discovery of the existence of open water beyond the ice 
in the aba n4 8 Channel, enabled them to account for the flocks of 
ducks that had been seen flying down the channel during the preceding 
week. White whales and narwhales were at the same time making the 
best of their way to the southward in almost one continuous stream. 

The long Arctic winter—the sixth that the possible survivors of the 
Franklin expedition had perchance been anxiously looking out for succour 
—was passed in Assistance Bay. Close by their winter-quarters was a small 
lake, and not only did it supply the crew with fresh water, but several 
salmon were caught through holes which had been opened for the pur- 
pose through the ice. When a brief return of sunshine announced ap- 
proaching spring, “the feelings,” says Dr. Sutherland, “ which appeared 
to have taken possession of every one I met, were certainly very amusing. 
Nothing could be heard but expressions of astonishment at the shortness 
and cheerfulness of the winter; and our kind and most welcome visitors 
seemed to vie with us in making it appear as a mere pastime, and the 
opposite of what each had anticipated in an Arctic winter. These ex- 
pressions were a sufficient proof that the winter had not failed to leave its 
impressions on our minds, or to do its work on our constitutions, and that 
it had been felt, too, although we had a desire to conceal our true feelings 
from others as well as from ourselves, lest we should lose confidence in 
ourselves, or betray a cowardly feeling, in speaking of the winter with 
chilling recollections, or in dressing it up in its real winter garb.” 

With spring came the preparations for sledge-travelling, in which par- 
ties from all the ships were to take part—the exploration of Wellington 
Channel being reserved to Penny's expedition. A first excursion to 
Captain Austin’s expedition initiated our travellers into many of the 
discomforts of Arctic sledging; among which, not the least distressing 
was the intense and almost. unendurable thirst, which arose from a cir- 
cumstance little to be anticipated in so severe a climate—profuse per- 
pent ion. Yet such is the love of variety implanted in our nature, that 
the change from the monotonous life on board for the exposure of 
sledge-travelling, was hailed by the men as comparatively pleasurable. 

- Their jokes could be heard even when their thirst was excruciating, and 
when the sledges were sticking fast im the snow, or among the hummocks, 
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cooking was:a prbich: they, soak by routine, and the officer,of gach 
edger pss Pa nf Fach person bad one day of cooking ‘out, of six, 
tent Aig 3 up,my.notes it was exceedingly amusing to hear the 
Ww cca 


uage to use irony, always represent circumstances better than 
were; er hy “Well, Lucas, how is your conjuror doing during this 
night among fting snow?” “Oh! it has just gone out three times, 
but I have managed to light it again; and now our fellows have had their 
second kettle; but how are you getting on yourself, Samuel, for you seem to 
have a comfortable shelter behind that bank of snow and hummocks?” “ Yes, 
I have a comfortable place here ; and I am just making off a little water, to be 
a drink in the tent, a we have had our smoke, for we have finished our hot 
mican and tea half an hour ago ; but don’t you hear them in that tent with 
e flute? Findlay tells me they have all turned in for the night.” The truth 
was, that not one of their conjurors had made the water lukewarm for the first 
mn of tea, and there seemed to be no chance of having supper for probably 
two hours, 


|: it,was a very common feature in 


: 


He 
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The breaking loose of the Esquimaux dogs, and their devouring the 
bear’s flesh, was also a source of serious inconvenience. The suffering to 
the eyes was also very great. There was one not uncommon condition 
of the atmosphere, in which refraction made objects appear very large, 
which defied all sorts of preservative means, for neither neutral tint, nor 
black, nor green veils afforded relief. When a man has to haul ata 
sledge, and yet, from snow-blindness, to be led at the same time, he has 
to guard against sprains and fractures, as he plods over the rough hum- 
mocks, and gées ¢o his knees among the snow in fissures in the level ice. 
Yet it was under such circumstances that a heavy whale-boat was con- 
veyed over upwards of one hundred miles of rough and hummocky ice 
before it could be launched into the open water, and that, with the 
assistance of dogs, Penny, Stewart, and Sutherland explored the shores 
and islands of Wellington and Queen Victoria Channels. At the 
pir onset of Penny’s journey they had to divide Mr. Petersen’s 

-skin dress among the famished dogs. The account of this part of 
the journey is derived from the laconic but interesting journal of the 
Arctic voyager himself. On June 12th,” he writes, “ at half-past seven 
P.M., we started, ty | with Sutherland and his fine fellows with three 
British cheers. How pleasant it is to see with what enthusiasm they 
perform their duty !” On Saturday, June 14th, “at two P.M., voices 
were heard in shore of us; and who could the party be that was thus 
hailing us? The sledges and the boat were stopped. I went on 
shore directly, and found the party to consist of Messrs. Marshall 
and Goodwin, ‘with six men, on their return. Mr. Goodwin stated 
that they had proceeded westward until the island which I had seen 
in my former jouer, and called Houston Stewart Island, bore about 
north-east. He also stated that they could have advanced much 
further west, had it not been for the open water, which obliged them 
to return.” On the 17th, he writes, “after three hours’ travelling 
and running after the deer, I ascended a high headland, and behold, the 
water was within twenty miles of the boat! clear open water!” Since 
the day that the weary Greeks, after their long and toilsome and peri- 
lous retreat from the burning plains of Babylonia, and across the snowy 
uplands of Armenia, first shouted “Sea! Sea!” there has been no éx- 
ample of equal interest connected with the discovery of open water. 
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'Kt PLP Aas. (continues Captain Pefihy) dalled’ all tiands. ‘Phe first 
that turned out called oat, “The water! ‘thewater!” ‘There ‘was’ no’ waiting 
for dressing. The water was distant soméwhit! less thatfi ten miles, 
bout W.N.W. at the nearest part:- At 2 p.it/ we were all packed up an 
starting. The wind was fair; being off the land, we’ set ‘our sails and got on 
rapidly. At 5 p.m. we reached the water, and launched our boat into it, and 
in an hour it was loaded with provisions for forty days ; however, I said we 
should manage for fifty days. ‘The fatigue’party received orders to proceed to 
the ships without loss of time, taking with them all the dogs. The wind was 
blowing strong from W.S.W. We close-reefed our sail, and set off like a 
courser, but not with a very bold side. As the’course was W. and by N., the 
wind was shy; we had to take down onr sail and ply with our oars, first right 
ahead of the wind, and then along the land. The party consisted now of seven 
men besides myself, and their names were, " 

John Leiper, second mate, Lady Franklin. 

Daniel Henry, carpenter, 9” 

James Knox, cook, Sophia. 

James Davidson, A.B., Lady Franklin. 

William Bruce, A.B. m 

Alexander Thompson, A.B. n 

James Hodgston, A.B. Me 

We continued to tug at the oars until 11 p.m., when the wind came to blow 
strong from W. and by N., and we were obliged to bear up for a bay on the 
south shore of the South Channel. Here we landed, and determined to remain 
until it should moderate ; indeed, it was so violent, that _we could not help 
ourselves. 


On the 18th it blew a perfect gale all night, with thick snow. The 
ice began to move and to perplex them. This continued on the 19th. 
Every day since they had been in comparatively open water ; seals, wal- 
ruses, white whales, and narwhales, were seen in the open water, and occa- 
sionally in the small openings among the pack, which the wind brought 
down upon the coast. They were very numerous, and Penny says he 
could have counted them in numbers of twenty or thirty ata time. On 
the 24th there came a strong wind from N.N. W., right down the Queen’s 
Channel. The tides flowed regularly, except on such occasions. Gales 
and heavy squalls continued till the 28th. The shooting-parties were all 
this time busy, but very unsuccessful—on the 28th alone bringing in 
twenty-nine kittiwakes. On Sunday, the 29th, a large space of water was 
observed opening out under the lee of the island. Every one was out, 
and, in a few minutes, actively employed carrying the provisions to the 
watersedge. ‘“ What a cheerful effect this change had upon the seamen’s 
spirits ! and upon no one more than myself ; for I expected that even yet 
we should be able to accomplish a long search. After worship, we started 
on our mission with a single-reefed sail.” 

The ice of Cape Fitzjames put a stop to their progress. The cape, 
named after the missing gallant officer, is a bold and perpendicular head- 
land of a very remarkable appearance, from the blocks of tock, of a black 
colour, which jut out among the white snow or ice. 

July 1st.—The wind was light and variable. The channel completely 
blocked up with ice, Ourspy-glasses were frequently occupied examining the 
two cairns to the nortliward, and some said they saw “ the poles” in the centre 
of them. Every person was out searching along the coast. The headlands 
“and beaches were all wellexamined. The tides are very rapid in this channel. 








on the shoals along the beach, and the squeezing up 
a which may well be compared to distant 
two brought in by the bunting parties. 
Wednesday, July 2nd—The first few hours of morning we had a partial 
breeze from the eastward, which brought the ice out of the channel. It came 
tearing the land at rate, turning up immense hammocks in its 
felt very restless, and could not sleep. The boat began to move a 
bode. 11 into my that there was a bear outside. My hand was upon 
pistol, and all ready for action : I put out my head beneath the lower edge 
of the covering of the boat, and it was well 1 did so at the time, for immense 
hammocks were tumbling over and over, with the pressure within a few yards 
ofus. Noone waited to put on his clothes, for each flew to the provisions 
and conveyed them up to the face of the precipice, and then to the boat to at- 
tend to its safety. e ice on which it rested was broken into several pieces, 
and thrown very much from its level, ae pressure among the hummocks 
around it. Inthe middle of the channel it was truly fearful, and could be com- 
pared to nothing but an earthquake. Some pieces were rising to a height of 
twenty feet, and tumbling down with tremendous crashing and rending. We 
again turned in beneath our are,’ ; but little sleep was obtained, for every 
one was peeping from beneath the housing-cloth. Our situation was rather 
awkward, I must confess. 


Detained at this point by bad weather, the next few days were spent in 
ing and searching. “I do not think,” writes Penny, on the 4th of 
July, “‘ there is a spot of Hamilton Island but has been gone over. Oh! 
for a week of strong easterly winds.” At length, on the 11th, he writes: 
“The weather at last became clear and dry. We launched the boat into 
the water at the lee end of the island, shot some birds. Oh! for an 
easterly wind.” On the 12th, a crack opened half across the channel. 
An attempt was made to get across, but it failed, and they were glad to 
back again. On the 14th, the ice again took a favourable turn; 

'y launched the boat ; the poor fellows were very active, for they knew 
the danger, and at noon they reached Margaret Island. The long-seen 
cairn was now within four miles of them, on the east end of Dundas 
Island. 

Tuesday, July \5th.— After two hours and a half searching without finding any 
traces, | returned to the party loaded with fossil remains, in which the island 
is very abundant. Its extent from north to south is about five miles, east to 
west three miles, and the height of the southern extremity westward from Cape 
Benjamin Smith is about four hundred feet. From SE. to N.W. its length 
is about seven miles, and it slopes away in the latter direction to a low spit. It 
is divided from Dundas Island by a strait six miles in length, and one and a 
half in breadth, ronning N. and by W. I erected a cairn upon it, and left a 
document. We had some fresh soup for dinner, which was made of birds that 
had been shot at this bluff. At 3 p.«. we started with a favourable tide, and 
washed down along the se the pushed-up bummocks, which were in parts at 
least wwanty feet high. re was no place where we could have landed, until 
we reached Dundas Island, at 4 h. 30 m. p.m., and then we had to cuta slip 
before the boat could be © fot upon the land terrace. Immediately upon land- 
ing I set off, accompanied by one of the men, to examine the cairn-like objects, 
which had for such a long time danced before our eyes and tantalised us. When 
I was within one hundred yards of it, I felt so engrossed with what 1 was to 
discover, that even then the deception was not detected. It was a disappoint- 
ment in real earnest, -but it was much less felt, owing to the fact that we had 
been inured to such, ever since I came to Point Surprise, on the 17th of May. 
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From this object we struck across the land, and after three hours’ travelling a 
channel was discovered, leading W. and by N., and from ten to twelve miles in 
breadth. This proved the correctness of the ideas I had when this island was 
named. The channel was named North Channel, to distinguish it from the 
South Channel, which had been discovered in my first journey. After crossing 
the island we coasted along two beautiful bays: one of them was about a mile 
deep from north to south, and it had no pressed-up ice in it along the beach. 
It would suit well for a winter harbour. e N.W. extremity of this island is 
seven to eight hundred feet bigh ; it was named Cape Liddell, after the first 
lieutenant of the “ Terror.” e —— or north-eastern point of the same 
island, was named Cape Collins, the second master of the “ Erebus.” 
Although it rained hard, it was clear along the horizon, and this made me all 
the more anxious to push on to have a good look to the westward from the 
north-west bluff. Just as I was within one hundred yards of the top, the cur- 
tain dropped, and everything was obscured. I ascended, thinking it might 
clear again ; but it did not, and rain poured down in torrents. A cairn was 
erected, and as I and companion descended, we came out ofthe fog or mist 
which rested on the hill-top. We had no difficulty from thick, weather in find- 
ing our way back to the boat ; but, as usual, we were without traces. 


They-reached the boat at half-past one, a.m., after eight hours and a 
half hard walking, wet and fatigued alike ; but none of the fine hearty 
fellows ever complained, after eighteen hours’ hard labour, and not a dry 
stitch upon them. The next day was devoted to examining the west side 
of the island, and in the evening they plied up between Margaret and 
Dundas Islands with a favourable tide ; Queen Victoria’s Channel being 
open as far as the eye could reach. But the ice-floes were carried along 
with such fearful rapidity, huge blocks turning over and over, and disap- 
pearing with such tremendous crashing, that they were glad to bear up 
and return to Margaret Island. 


Thursday, July 17th.—Strong W.N.W. wind. What an extensive search 
we should have made, had we been but favoured with easterly winds! My 
hopes of accomplishing one thousand miles with the boat, where were they ? 
I had to submit to this as to a dispensation of Providence. At 10 a.m. we 
had the slack of the tide ; and as there was a partial opening in the ice, an 
attempt was made to cross the channel obliquely to the west end of Hamilton 
ideod, where water was seen from the top of Margaret Island. Robert Bay 
was reached, and a landing effected, just as the weather was becoming quite 
thick. During the passage we had to launch over several floes. Thick 
weather, strong W. N. W. wind. 

Friday, July 18th.—Strong W.N.W. wind, with very thick fog. At 4 a.m. 
got breakfast, and were ready for a start, watching the state of the ice in the 
channel. At 8 a.m. a lead was observed in the sailing ice through a partial 
clear in the fog. Off we started for Baring Island, as the opening in the ice 
led in that direction. The sail was set most of the time, the wind being from 
N.W. The course steered was W. and by S. At5} p.m. we landed on 
Baring Island. The to it occupied nine hours, the distance being 
about thirty miles. We sailed and pulled occasionally, and also made tra- 
verse courses. The above distance is estimated; but it is most probably 
under the real distance than above it. The moment we landed every one 
set out to search for traces as well as for ducks’ eggs. I calculated that I 
should have got as many eggs on this island as would last fourteen days ; 
and I believe so we hod had not the continued rains kept the ground so 
wet and cold, that the ducks could not lay upon it. Their nests were to be 
seen in hundreds, and they appeared to be in an advanced state of preparation 
to receive the eggs. Only a dozen were found. These were a little help 
when our provisions were getting so nearly exhausted. After the half of the 
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island had been explored without finding any traces, and being wearied, at 
8 p.m. we turned into our sleeping-bags. 

On the 19th, the search having been fruitless, they started for the 
north side of Queen Victoria Channel. Their course was N.E., and the 
distance not less than thirty miles. They had not proceeded far in their 
passage across, when two seashorses were observed close to the boat, and 
thinking there was a change of killing one of them for the sake of fuel, 
they bore down them, and after putting a ball into the mouth of one, 

fast to him with the n and line. A good deal yan 

but they were forced to draw close up and run a lance throug 

him, for the balls took no effect whatever, except to increase his fierce- 
ness. The blubber proved of great value as fuel ; Penny deemed the 
fresh flesh a delicacy, and the seamen made mocassins of the hide. After 
twelve hours’ plying at the oars, they reached Cape Becher, Captain 
Stewart’s furthest. At this point, standing at an elevation of six to eight 
hundred feet, Penny named the more prominent points of land, bays, and 
islands that lay before him in the open sea ; the two most furtherly points 
visible, one on the north side of the channel after Lady Franklin, the 
other on the south after Sir John. 

At this point of his journey, Penny began to consider the prudence of 
continuing to proceed further with only one week’s provisions. It was, 
he says, a severe struggle to leave the search, but there was no other 
course left. That the missing ships had gone beyond their reach, he 
says he had no doubt; for if they had not, they would have found traces 
of them about some of the Bird Heads or Duck Islands, which had been 
surrounded with-water ever since the 17th of May—in fact, during the 
whole winter—for it is Penny’s opinion that the ice in Queen Victoria 
Channel kept in motion all that time. To this view of the subject, it 
might again be opposed with quite as much appearance of probability, 
that the absence of all traces of the missing expedition in Queen Victoria 
Channel were quite as strongly indicative of the expedition never having 
passed that way, as of lan loving passed through at a time when an 

n sea and a favourable wind were of too much importance to have per- 
mitted of the delay incurred by erecting a cairn and leaving a notice. 
Considering that no notice of their proceedings was left at Beechey 
Island (at least as far as is at present known), it is equally likely that they 
would not have left notices on the islands or headlands in Queen Victoria 
Channel ; but considering again the difficult and obstructed navigation 
of that channel, especially between Baillie Hamilton and Dundas Islands, 
and the peculiar and novel character of the channel at that part, there 
really seems little likelihood that the expedition would have passed that 
way without leaving some memorandum of its passage. We say nothing 
about the bit of elm picked up by the sanguine navigator. Sir John 
Richardson has justly remarked that that might have flowed from 
Beechey Island. The fact is not, however, without interest. 

The navigation of Queen Victoria Channel, and the narrative of 
Captain Stewart, and of Dr. Sutherland's enterprising exploration of the 
shores of the same remarkable Arctic thoroughfare, are not, however, the 
sole points of interest in Dr. Sutherland’s work. The glances at Arctic 
life, and the pictures of Arctic scenery, are replete with interest. 

Dr. Sutherland found in the same neighbourhood a tremulous, jelly- 
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like plant—a- species of Nostoc*—which, he says, possessed far higher 
recommendations to the hungry palate than the dry ¢ripe de roche which 
Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richardson, and their companions, used as, 
food for a considerable time. 

A group of the characteristic flowers of the Arctic regions, including 
the yellow poppy, the pretty dryas, sacred to the Dryads, a ranunculus, 
several variously-coloured saxefrages, and others, are figured in the fore- 
ee of a truly to scene, and so brightly tinted as to appear worthy of 

guring in one of Martin’s paradises, rather than in regions of gloomy 
ice and snow. 

The Arctic winter breaks up about the end of May and beginning of 
June, when, instead of the keen, bracing atmosphere, the clear blue sky, 
and the northerly winds, generally accompanied by low temperatures, 
there was a densely overcast sky, the clouds were heavy, gloomy, and 
portentous, and the winds revels from the southward, accompanied by 
a constant falling of soft snow, and comparatively high temperatures. 
Snow begins to melt on the canvas of the tents, and foreign substances, 
such as bits of rope, tins, &c., sink into the snow on the floe. At this 
time, birds—brent, geese, and a species of plover—were observed to have 
migrated so far north; but ptarmigan and sea-fowl were seen at a much 
earlier period on the same side of the channel. 

In the event of Queen Victoria Channel extending far to the westward, 
or communicating with an open Arctic sea, of which there seems to be 
every probability, it becomes an important question, which time is the 
most suitable for navigating it? Ships, Dr. Sutherland remarks, are not 

rmitted access into it till the end of the season, and then the winds are 
generally violent, and the weather stormy. Were it possible to get into 
it, there can be no doubt that, like all other parts where the ice ted not 
close up during winter, the best time for navigation is early in the season. 
The plan advocated by Mr. Petermann, F.R.G.S., is to set out early in 
the season, before the ice is reduced to a state of pack, and southerl 
winds begin to prevail, when ships can be navigated in the “clear vein” 
of water alluded to above. 

This would not obviate the necessity of taking the ships through 
Wellington Channel into Queen Victoria Channel, and as this can lvls 
done late in the season, the ships, assisted by screw-steamers, under com- 
mand of Sir Edward Belcher, will be in proper season to undertake this 
laborious task. They may then pursue their way, as far as they are able, 
up. Queen Victoria Channel, or, failing success there, may winter in that 
channel; and Penny points out Sir Robert Inglis Bay as a fit and con- 
venient spot for a winter harbour. This accomplished, they may then 
avail themselves of the very first of the ensuing season for going far 
away to the westward in search of, we fear, what will prove to be “the 
relics” of our lost countrymen. 





* This plant, which belongs to the same family as the much-talked of “red 
snow” of the Arctic regions—Nostochine—is supposed by Agandh to change 
into the genus Collema among the Lichens. It is a roundish or ee gela- 
tinous plant, the substance of which is composed of curved moniliform simple 
filaments, lying irregularly in a gelatinous nidus. 
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Berore the railway was made from Rouen to Paris, the traveller who 
wished to expedite his journey to the capital was in the habit, when he 


left Nantes, of taking the road called Le chemin de Quarante Sous, 
which subtends a very wide arc, in preference to following the more 
circuitous route by Meulan. After skirting the Seine, at the deep bend 
where the old town of Poissy, the forest of Saint-Germain 
peared on his left hand and that of Marly on his right ; but before 

between the two, a small village on the edge of the first-named 

attracted his attention, not so much on account of the picturesque- 
ness of its situation—though this was not slight—as from the associa- 
tions to which it gave birth; for that little village, which bears the name 
of Chambourcy, was.once the fief and still belongs to the noble family 
“— + suggestive of anything but feudal recoll 

It is a quiet spot, ive of anythi ut fe ections, 
with its massom,. steagyling street, its te whitewashed houses, its 
débit de tabac, and its hospitable intimation to the charretiers and 

iers of Poissy that, at the sign of the Heu de Grammont, “on 
onne & boire et 4 manger,” and also that ‘‘ on loge a pied et 4 cheval” 
such as are willing to put up with road-side accommodation. The 
“Ecu de Grammont,” and all its quarterings! The rampant azure 
lion on a field, or, armed and lampassed, gules ; the three arrows in 
pale, or, feathered and armed, argent; the greyhound, gules, coupled 
and muzzled, azure, within a sable border charged with eight bezants, 
or; and the escocheon of pretence, bearing quarterly its fasces straight 
and wavy, argent ! 

Did the marchands de beufs of Poissy ever speculate on the signifi- 
cation of these heraldic glories, as they discussed their pot-au-feu, or 
tossed off their goutte of anisette to the health of “ not’ bourgeois,” in the 
salle of the “ Ecu de Grammont ?” Had they ever heard of the illus- 
trious houses of Aster, and Aure, and Toulongeon ; of homage rendered 
to the Counts of Foix for broad lands in Gascony and Guienne ; of 
letters A pap erecting baronies into counties, and counties into duchies, 
until all the grades of nobility were attained? It is not very likely ; 
for heraldry, and homage, we letters of nobility, were all swept away in 
the first revolution, before the greater part of them were born. 

As little did they know of that Philibert de Grammont, Comte de 
Guiche, who was killed by a cannon-ball which carried off his arm at the 
rye of La Fére, in 1580, when he was only twenty-eight years of age ; 
of his wife, Diana, who, with her beauty, conveyed the name of la belle 
Corisande to the females of the house of Grammont ; of their grandson 
Roger, Comte de Louvigny, who, in a duel fought in Flanders, in 1629, 
between the Comte de Villerval and the Comte de St. Amour de Bour- 
gogne, was killed—though a second only—by the Sieur de St. Loup, 

other second, who also died of his wounds a few days afterwards—so 
perilous was the honour of being a “ friend” in those days ! 

Even the fame of the celebrated Marshal de Grammont, who fought 
for so many sovereigns, but rendered his best services to his own country, 
had never reached the ears of those honest marchands de beufs. And 
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ite as ignorant were they of that no less celebrated Philibert, Comte 

Grammont, of whom St. Simon tells the following story : 

When on his first bed of sickness—at the age of eighty-five !—he was 
attended by his wife, who offered him the consolations of religion ‘by 
recitmg the Paternoster for his edification. “Cette pri@re est belle, 
said the aged invalid, “cette priére est bien belle ; quil’a faite ?” 

Alas for valour and high descent, and worldly eminence! What sig- 
nify those proud alliances with the names of Noailles, Grimaldi, Bethune, 
Gontaut, Durfort, Hamilton, to the simple marchands de beufs? They 
sit beneath the shadow of the “Ecu de Grammont,” unconscious that 
the representatives of such names ever existed, and far more indifferent 
to the fact, even if told it, than to the addition of a solitary centime to 
the ectroi that taxes their beef and mutton ! 

The “ Ecu de Grammont” has, then, its moral ; for in the indifference 
of the cattle-merchants of Poissy, we read the general lesson taught by 
all earthly grandeur. The Past—how little of it survives, or is permitted 
to abide in the memory of man! But still, 

Non omnis moriar ; 


and perhaps it is enough for us that we should limit our recollections— 
our joys as well as our sorrows—to that which we ourselves have 
known. 

There will be room for their exercise if we pass through the village of 
Chambourcy, and, pausing in the rustic churchyard, gaze upon “ the 

n eminence, crowned with luxuriant chesnut-trees,” which divides it 
from the domains of the Duke de Grammont ; for on that height stands 
the tomb which holds the remains of Two who have carried with them to 
the grave more of affection, of sympathy, and of grief, than mortality 
commonly claims from those who survive. It is the tomb of Marguerite, 
Countess of Blessington, and of Alfred, Count D’Orsay, who raised it to 
her memory, in the hope—too soon realised—of sharing it with her he 
loved. 

A gifted authoress—Isabella Romer, whose own untimely loss her 
many friends still deplore—published in Bentley’s Miscellany, about 
two years since, a very interesting account of the mausoleum of Cham- 
bourcy, from which we extract the following description : 


‘“ A pyramid composed of large blocks of white stone, and similar in form to the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, rises from a platform of solid black granite, which has been completely 
isolated from the surrounding surface by a deep, dry moat, whose precipitous slopes are 
clothed with the softest green turf. A bronze railing encloses the whole, within which has 
been planted a broad belt of beautiful evergreens and flowering shrubs; and beyond these the 
lofty chestnut trees ‘ wave in tender gloom,’ and form a leafy canopy to shelter that lonely 
tomb from the winds of heaven. Solid, simple, and severe, it combines every requisite in har- 
mony with its solemn distination; no meretricious ornaments, no false sentiment, mar the 
vans of its design. The genius which devised it has succeeded in cheating the tomb of its 

1orrors, without depriving it of its imposing gravity. The simple portal is surmounted by a 
plain massive cross of stone, and a door, secured by an open-work of bronze, leads into a 
sepulchral chamber, the key of which had been confided to me. . ° ° aS 
The light of the sun, streaming through a glazed aperture above the door, fell like a ray of 
heavenly hope upon the symbol of man’s redemption—a beautiful copy, in bronze, of Michael 
Angelo’s crucified Saviour—which is affixed to the wall facing the entrance. A simple stone 
sarcophagus is placed on either side of the chamber, each one surmounted by two white marble 
tablets, encrusted in the sloping walls. That to the left encloses the coffin of Lady Blessing- 
ton—that to the right is still untenanted ; long may it remain so!” 


This wish has not been granted. A little more than three years from 
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the death of the earliest tenant of this tomb, it has been opened to receive 
its latest ! 

Mrs. Romer thus wrote, in continuation : 

“The affection she most valued, the genius and talent she most admired, have contributed 


honour memory of that. woman. Her sepulchre is the creation of Alfred 

Dorney, ge - are the composition of cot Boag and Walter Savage Landor. 
Upon the two over her tomb, are inscribed the following tributary lines: 

“6In of Countess of Blessington, who died on the 4th of June, 1849. 


In her lifetime she was loved and admired for her many graceful writings, her gentle manners, 
her kind and generous heart. Men famous for art and science, in distant lands, sought her 
friendship; and the historians and scholars, the poets, and wits, and painters of her own 
country, an unfailing welcome in her ever-hospitable home. She gave cheerfully, to all 


- 


in need, help and sympathy, and useful counsel; and she died lamented by many 
friends. They who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, have reared this tributary 
marble over her place of rest. 


= 
J 
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Infra sepultum est 
Id omne quod sepeliri potest, 
Mulieris quondam pulcherrime. 
Ingenium suum summo studio coluit, 
jorum pari adjuvit. 
Benefacta sua celare novit, ingenium non ita, 
*Erga omnes erat larga bonitate, 
Peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 
Venit Lutetiam Parisiorum Aprili mense, 
Quarto Junii die supremum suum obiit. 
'  Waurter Savaes Lanpor.’” 


The life of one who was chiefly known to the world as a gay, witty, 
— man of fashion, offers but slight materials for general biogra- 
phy; his course being marked by few of the incidents which befal those 
who embrace a public career. For the portraiture that should interest 
us in such a man, we must either look to the records which he has left 
of himself, or to the reminiscences of those with whom he was most in- 
timately associated. It is more than probable that the former are in 
existence; and for the latter, the widely-extended and friendly inter- 
course which Count D’Orsay held with the most eminent men of his 
time, affords reason for hoping that enough may be gathered from their 
lips to render a memoir of him at once ample and attractive. 

In attempting, ourselves, to pay a passing tribute to his memory, we 
aim at no more than the endeavour to show—what some biographer, 
better qualified for the task, may, we trust, have the means of doing— 
that in addition to the well-known qualities of Count D’Orsay—his wit, 
his grace, his talent—which were patent to all the world, he possessed a 
heart and mind which justly endeared him to every one whose good 
fortune it was to be included in the circle of his friends. Amongst 
those who knew him in the closest relations of private life, there has 
mever been a dissentient opinion. They concurrently declare that one 
more amiable, more kind, more generous—one who more laboured to 
do good for its own sake, and who spared himself less in efforts of cha- 
ritable and humane purpose—than Count D’Orsay, came not within the 
sphere of their remembrance. It is to some of these friends, whose names 
would be a sufficient guarantee for the value of this assertion, were we at 
liberty to mention them, that we have been indebted for the letters which 
throw upon these pages whatever of interest may belong to them. 
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The events of Count D’Orsay’s external life may be briefly told. 
Himself and his sister, the present Duchess de Grammont, were the only 
children of General Count D’Orsay, a gallant soldier of the Empire, 
from whom their inheritance was little more than the ancient name they 
bore, and the claim to personal attractions by which both were pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

Alfred D’Orsay was born in the first year of the present century, and, 
but for the grief which threw its shadow over the last three years of his 
existence, had scarcely passed the meridian of life when he died. Before 
he was of age—we have seen some accounts which fix the date in 1819 
—he visited England for a few months, and while himself “ the eynosure 
of every eye,” was far more observant of men and manners than could 
have been imagined in one so young, so choyé, and so much admired. 
The journal which he kept during that period, though still a sealed book 
to the million, has been read by one whose genius—and, alas! whose 
experience of life—authoritatively establish its merits. Lord Byron, in 
whose hands it was subsequently placed, has spoken of it in terms which 
can leave no doubt of the singular ability with which it was written ; 
but before we cite the opinion of ‘the noble bard, we must speak of that 
event which, to the latest hour of Count D’Orsay’s life, “ coloured all 
his objects.” 

While quartered with his regiment at Valence, on the Rhone, in 
November, 1822, it was Alfred D’Orsay’s fortune to meet with Lord and 
Lady Blessington, then on their way to Italy, and the fascination of this 
society proved so great that the intimacy thus suddenly formed was 
never afterwards broken. ‘The French expedition to Spain—the most 
vaporous of all French expeditions—was about to take place, and Count 
D’Orsay’s regiment was included amongst the laurel-seekers. He either 
estimated the forthcoming campaign at its proper value, or found the 
attractions of his friends too irresistible to abandon; for he at once 
bade adieu to his military companions, and followed those with whose lot 
his own was, for the future, cast. 

A few months later—in the spring of 1823—-Count D’Orsay made 
the acquaintance with Lord Byron which elicited the criticism on his 
“¢ Journal” to which we have adverted. Writing to Moore from Genoa, 
on the 2nd of April, 1823, Byron says: 


Your other allies, whom I have found very agreeable personages, are MilorB * * and 
ouse, travelling with a very handsome companion, in the shape of a ‘ French Count’ (to use 
arquhar’s phrase in the Beaux’ Stratagem), who has all the air of a Cupidon déchainé, and 
is one of the few specimens I have seen of our ideal of a Frenchman before the revolution, an 
old friend with a new face, upon whose like I never thought that we should look again.” 


It was not long before Lord Byron had other qualities to admire 
besides the captivations of manner and personal appearance in the hand- | 
some young Frenchman of which he had spoken. The “ Journal” had 
been submitted for his perusal, and then came his opinion on that too. 
On the 5th of April, he wrote to Lord Blessington as follows: 


“T return the Count’s Journal, which is a very extraordinary production, and of a most 
melancholy truth in all that regards high lifein England. I know, or knew personally, most 
of the personages and societies which he describes, and after ae his remarks, have the 
sensation fresh upon me as if I had seen them yesterday. I would, however, plead in behalf 
of some few exceptions, which I will mention y age The most singular thing is how 
he should penetrated, not the fact, but the mystery of the English ennui, at two-and-twenty. 
I was about the same age when I made the same discovery in almost entirely the same circles 




















calls him “the illustrious Chevalier, Count ——, who, I hope, will con- 
tinue the history of ‘his own times! ” 
To Count D’Orsay himself Lord Byron wrote in terms no less sincere 
than they were flattering : 
« April 22, 1823. 


“My pear Count * * ,—(if you will permit me to address you so familiarly ),—Yon 
should be content with writing in your own language, like Grammont, and succeeding in 
London as nobody has succeeded since the days of Charies the Second and the of 
Antonio Hamilton, without deviating into our barbarous langnuage—which you understand, 
however, much better than it deserves. My ‘ approbation,’ as you are pleased to term it, was 
very sincere, but perhaps not very impartial; for, though I love my country, I do not love my 
countrymen, at least such as they now are. Ahd besides the seduction of talent and wit in 
your work, I fear that to me there was the attraction of vengeance. I have seen and felt 
much of what you describe so well. I have known the persons and the réunions so descri 
(many of them, that is to say), and the portraits are so like that I cannot but admire the 
painter no less than his performance. But I am sorry for you; for if you are so well 
acquainted with life at your age, what will become of you when the illusion is still more 
dissipated. But never mind,—en avant,—live while you can, and that you may have the full 
enjoyment of the advantages of youth, talent, and figure, which you possess, is the wish 
of an—Englishman—I suppose, but it is no treason.” 

It was not the least singular nor the least amiable feature of Count 
D’Orsay’s character, that this — knowledge of the world did not 
disturb the “ illusions’—by which we understand his faith and trust in 
man’s nobler properties—which Lord Byron predicated: no one, we will 
venture to say, ever knew so much of “life,” whose spirit was so little 
forced back into cynical disbelief of human worth as that of Alfred 
D’Orsay ; and contact with the world left him as unselfish at the end as 
when in youth it found him. Lord Byron viewed life with the bitter 
feeling of one who had both committed and endured wrong: the “ young 
philosopher,” free from passion, gazed on it with calm, “ considerate 
eyes,” discriminating between the hollowness of mere fashionable society 
and the soundness of heart which forms the basis of the English character; 
he could not else have loved our land so well. 

But he was himself made to be loved, and it is with no surprise that 
we find in Lord < ey the avowal of the friendship which Alfred 
D’Orsay had inspired. Writing to Lady Blessington from Albaro, on 
the 6th of May, the poet, who is speaking of the sketch with which the 
“public have long been familiar, thus expresses himself : 

“I have a request to make to my friend Alfred (since he has not disdained the title), viz., 


that he would condescend to add a cap to the gentleman in the jacket—it would complete his 
costume—and smooth his brow, which is somewhat too Svetecetive Meenas of the a 


God help me!” 
But evidence of this friendship is better shown in one of the last letters 
which Lord Byron wrote while at Genoa, just before he took his de- 


— for Greece. In forwarding various souvenirs to the members of 
Blessington’s family, he says: 
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“J also enclose a ring which I would wish red to — ¥ it is too large to wear; but is 
formed of lava, and so far adapted to the fire of his years and character.” 
The next episode in the life of Count D’Orsay—for, unhappily, it was 
ing more—was his marriage with Lady Harriet Gardiner, the only 
ter of Lord Blessington, by his first wife. Rumour has very 
painfully interpreted the motive for this union, but it is not our province 
to follow rumour ; enough for us to state that, after Lord Blessington’s 
death in Paris, in 1829, Count D’Orsay and Lady Harriet agreed, 
mutually, to separate ; thenceforward, until within the last three years 
of his: life, the former became a resident in England, and long will it be 
before the recollection of the social charms of Gore House shall have 
faded from the memories of the friends by whom Lady Blessington and 
the accomplished D’Orsay were surrounded. 


“The social and intellectual’ qualities,” says a writer in one of the journals of the day 
announcing his decease, “are those in which Comte D’Orsay’s friends and admirers will be 
most eager to dwell. It was his unceasing aim, particularly at Gore House, to make every one 
atease. He always addressed his conversation naturally and unaffectedly to any shy, embar- 
rassed member of the company, until he saw that any passing awkwardness or embarrassment 
was at anend. His influence over his circle of intimates was unbounded, and in questions of 
misunderstanding or difficulty he was appealed to as a mediator and adviser.” 


And another observes : 


“‘ Let us dwell for a moment upon the social and friendly qualities of the man; upon his 
fast-expanding taste for literature and the arts, upon the brilliant evenings at Gore House, 
when, surrounded by the first notabilities of the age, political, literary, and artistic, Count 
D’Orsay was still the conversational star ; shining, however, as much by his consummate grace 
and tact of manner, and his kindly and sympathetic address, as by the glitter of his more 
purely intellectual accomplishments.” 

We have already remarked on the deficiency of incident which is 
afforded to the biographer by a life passed, however brilliantly, in com- 
parative privacy; it is, therefore, to character that we must turn for the 
uaterest which attaches to the subject of this imperfect memoir. 

The Institution which Count D’Orsay founded in London, for the re- 
lief of his destitute countrymen, will be a lasting memorial of his benevo- 


lence ; but his sympathies were not confined to national objects. Of this . 


he gave abundant proof in the exertions which he made for the establish- 
ment of a system of signals on railway trains in motion, by the adoption 
of which, we do not hesitate to say, many deplorable accidents might have 
been avoided and many human lives saved. Count D’Orsay’s plan was 
at once so simple and so practical, that when the time arrives—if ever it 
should come—for humanity to be a greater consideration than —- 
making with railway directors, astonishment will supersede disgust at the 
fatuity that hesitated so long to adopt a precaution at once so inexpensive 
and so useful. 

It was in 1845 that Count D’Orsay first gave publicity to his ideas on 
the prevention of railway accidents by signals, but he had long meditated 
on the subject, and on the 18th of June, in that year, we find him thus 
writing to a friend :* 


“Mon CHER ——, . , 
“J'ai pensé depuis longtemps qu'il seroit trés-important pour la sécurité publique des tra- 





* As Count D’Orsay wrote French and English with almost equal facility, and was im the 
habit of using both langnages indiscriminately, and often very amusingly, in the same letter, 
we have erred the ipsissima verba'to translations. In his French letters he appears 
always to have followed the system of orthography which was rectified by Voltaire. 
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sur le railroad, qu’on établisse un surveillant sur la derriére de la derniére voiture du 

de que, fe oe qui a anelerdy “sr lengine, il = wor a 
cloche, ueroit a ne chose out of order. Alors on pourroit arréter de suite ; 
‘ent aceidont da Gt. Western fe pr 


car le moment que le sand a été jeté en lair, c’étoit suffi- 


pcr pour démontrer au ee derice qu'il y avoit une des voitures hors du Rail. * ° 
° . ® étois un jour dans ma voiture qui ¢toit placé sur le dernier truck du 
rail; ma voiture avoit été mal one Mona agité comme le fouet de poste = oy 
francais ; je me sentois comme le bout eue d'un serpent qui waggoit his tai D 

poses des vaches se sont détachés dan cété, et je les aurois perdu si par bonheur je 


n’'étois arrivé &la station. C'est alors que je mesuis dit combien il étoit nécessaire d’étre pro- 
tégé par derribre, parceque les engineers ne pensent qu’en avant.” 

In pursuance of this idea of surveillance, Count D’Orsay published 
a letter, in which he sketched the outline of his plan, but the rail- 
way directors were deaf to his suggestion. In this country, however, 
siilwa accidents are so frequent, that it was not long before he felt 
himself called upon to revert to his proposed system, being stimulated 
to doso by a dreadful accident that happened on the South-Eastern line, 
between aR and Tunbridge, in consequence of the omission by the 
"oe to take the lamps from a detached carriage on a change of carriages 

ing made, 


He then wrote to the same friend: 


J 


** 30 Juillet, 1845. 
“ Mon Corer —, 

“Tl n’y a rien de tel que de poursuivre une bonne et charitable idée; ces sacrés Directeurs 
de Railroads ne, veuillent pas adopter mon idée par économie, et vous voyez par l’accident 
ci-joint qu'on auroit pu l’éviter. est tout-d-fait de mon opinion qu'il faut les attaquer jusqu’a 
ce qu'ils pensent & la safety des Passengers. Voici donc loccasion. S'il y avait eu un garde 

r la queue du train, i] auroit eu soin d’avoir la lampe allumée, et il auroit entendu 
Yengine derriére lui; c’est un cas out i] devroit avoir une trompette, enfin un moyen de faire 
savoir dans Ja nuit qu'il est 1A, dans le cas qu'un engine le poursuive et que la lampe soit 
éteinte, C'est une précaution indispensable que de forcer ces Directeurs de l'adopter.” 





A day or two later Count D’Orsay fully developed his plan, as we 
find by the following letter : 


“ Mon Cuzrn ——, 

Je suis déterminé de poursuivre les Directeurs, jusqu’d ce qu’ils adoptent mon plan. * * * 
Ces accidents continuels ont établi un Raw que nous assaisonerons continuellement de 
cayenne pepper, et a la fin, ils prendront les réels moyens de cicatrizer la plaic. Mon idée est 
qn y ait un siége derritre la derniére voiture de chaque train, comme un coachman des 

ansom cab. I] sera en communication avec l’engine, par une longue corde qui passera le 
long du roof des voitures et sur le cOté; en tirant Ja corde un marteau frappera sur un gong 

de l'engine, et indiquera qu'il faut de suite arréter. Ce garde s’occupera exclusivement 
es lampes de l’arritre-garde, et on lui donnera de ces light d’artifice qui dans un instant 
s’allument comme les allumettes chimiques et produisent une clarté comme en_plein jour; 
cela seroit, dans le cas qu'il seroit poursuivi par un engine, par ce moyen éviteroit le caram- 
bolage, si par accident la lampe de dessous ¢toit éteinte. Le garde derriére le train peut trés 
bien entendre un engine qui le poursuit, tandis que dans toute autre situation du train on ne 
pourroit rien entendre. dépense de cette précaution ne sera rien, et donnera une grande 
sécurité morale et physique aux travellers ; et ce n’est qu’en enfoncant cela, avec un marteau, 
dans la téte des Directeurs que nous réussirons. La corde passera dans vn anneau sur le 
cOté de chaque voiture, cet annean s’ouvrira par un spring; dans le cas qu’on veuille retirer 
une des voitures intermédiaires, la corde peut s’allonger et raccourcir, en proportion de la 
longueur du train.” 


* A letter written to the Times (on the 11th of August, 1845), on 
oe Railway Signals,” by a person signing himself “ Mechanicus,” raised 
various objections to the plan suggested by Count D’Orsay for commu- 


nicating between the guards and the enginemen on railway trains. Never- 

less, his plan was almost identical with that which was subsequently 

nted by Mr. Tattersali, and brought into most effective operation on 

e Eastern Union line, from Bury to Colchester. Count D’Orsay thus 
disposes of “ Mechanicus :”’ 
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Sa “ Mereredi, 18. (Aug. 1845.) 


“ Je ne trouve pas la réponse de Mechanicus concluante. Premiérement, quand la corde 
sera usée, on en gera. Secondement, elle ne peut s’entangler avec les bagages, puisqu’elle 
sur le cété du roof, dans des anneaux. Et troisitmement, il ne peut pas y avoir une 
ence telle dans la longueur du train en montant et en déscendant, puisque toutes les voi- 
-tures sont attachées les unes aux autres; les buffers ne sont pressés inwards qe par un choc, 
et non pe la ry pression d'un train déscendant un incline plain. [1 ne faut done 
pas lui laisser éluder la question, qui est d’avoir un garde derriére: je ne tiens parti- 
culiérement & ma corde, mais je tiens & ce hs trouve le moyen, soit en striking a large 
behind, or firing a large gun fixed on the back carriage, de donner avis qu'il faut arreter 
Mechanicus est lement un directeur économe.” 

In despite, therefore, of ‘‘ Mechanicus,” whom he speaks of in another 
note as “un présomptueux mécanicien qui élude la question,” Count 
D’ Orsay ngewe himself by making experiments with the lights which he 
was desirous should serve as signals to following trains. He says: “Je 
brdle tous les soirs dans le jardin de ces allumettes d’artifice, qui éclairent 
comme en plein jour pendant 8 minutes.” 

In the two letters that follow, we find him still eagerly pursuing the 


subject. 





Count D' Orsay. 


“ Mardi, (Oct. 29, 1845.) 
“‘ Mon Corr ——, 

“ Jespére que vous étes toujours sur le qui vive & l’égard des accidents sur les railroads, et 
vous avez dfi voir que si on avoit suivi mon conseil, Mr. 3 seroit vivant, II est, je crois, 
nécessaire de rafraichir la mémoire de MM. les Directeurs. * * * A forcede frapper sur 
leurs tétes, ils finiront par nous comprendre. S'il y avoiteu un garde sur la derniére voiture 
avec une de nos fusées, il aurait pu donner le signal & temps.” 

“19 Fev, 1846. 





“ Mon Coen ——, 

** Lisez cet article, et vous verrez que si les Directeurs de Railroad avoient suivi mon con- 
seil, cet accident auroit été évité. J’étois sur le point de vous écrire de la campagne, il y 
a quelque temps, pour vous dire que Lady C—— et Lady S—— de V—— venoient de Derby 
par le railroad; elles étoient dans leur voiture, la dernigre du train, une des courroies s'est 
cassée, la voiture étoit ballottée & droite et & gauche, avec une telle violence que ces deux 
malheureuses femmes, se croyant perdues, se mirent & faire flotter leurs mouchoirs hors de la 
portiére ; elles criérent ; personne ne les vit, personne ne les entendit ; et heureusement qu’elles 
arrivérent & la station, car un peu plus tard, la voiture n’auroit pu résister. Vous voyez donc 
qu’un garde, en pareil cas, n’auroit encore été le protecteur.” 

The article referred to was a paragraph from a newspaper, containing 
an account of a serious accident on the Great Western Railway, vee | 
from the tire of one of the leading wheels of an open truck coming off, 
in which were several workmen, who were thrown out, and so seriously 
injured, that nine of them were taken to the hospital at Bath, one of 
whom was afterwards reported to be dead. 

We might multiply the instances afforded of Count D’Orsay’s atin d 
to protect the public; but all his “coup de marteaux” failed to knoc 
into the heads of the “ Directeurs de Railroad” the necessity that ex- 
isted for the adoption of his, or any, plan of security, save in the instance 
of the much-abused Eastern Counties line, where Mr. Tattersall’s patent 
was partially made use of. This patent, it appears, by a descriptive en- 
“4 which was sent by Mr. Tattersall to Count ee in a letter 

ated Newmarket, June 12th, 1848, was, as we have already remarked, 
based on the same principle as Count D’Orsay’s antecedent suggestions, 
though Mr. Tattersall had never met with them. Count D’Orsay thus 


observes upon this letter: 
“Gore House, Monday, 19 June, 1848. 
** Mon CHER ——, ~ bors 
“ Tl faut rendre & César ce qui appartient & César, et en voici la preuve ci-jointe. Mr. 
Tattersall a inventé cette simple machinerie que j'ai préchée depuis bien longtemps, et qui 
auroit sauvé bien des profils si on avoit voulu suivre mon conseil. I] m’envoye donc son in- 























vations apelin que étois le Promoteur du Projet. J’approuve complétement son 


que j’avois congu, méme jusqu’aux open rings pour faciliter 
ou |’extraction des voitures.” ; 
The last. letter which Count D’Orsay wrote on the subject was the 
; “* Bournemouth, Hants, 9 Sept., 1848. 
“Mow Cuzr —— 
e i de Wheemley Hill la 
ee eed ee ne ee Tes ee 


baigner, et le temps est superbe, c’est Yaccumulation de l'été. Que pensez-vous de 

oe ies robber? Lisez article que —— vient de copier dans le Times Whier. Ce 

W—— est un cool hand, il me vole mon idée, qu'il assaissonne un petit peu. Je compte sur 

vous, brave ——, pour lui porter un coup de Jarnac. Nous sortons coniplétement victorieux, 
et vous verrez —— que nous sauveront la vie & beaucoup de voyageurs.” _ 

Unfortunately, however, the victory was never gained; and to the 

t hour the public have to regret the obstinacy—to characterise it 

no other name—which still places the lives of travellers at the merey 

chance. For himself, though deeply disappointed, he said, in antici- 

ion of failure, “ Cela ne sera pas de notre faute si les Directeurs de 

i rsistent 4 massacrer les passengers, faute de notre précaution;” 


and : “ Nous aurons au moins la consolation d’avoir essayé de faire 
du bien.”’ 
We turn now to more general subjects illustrated in the same corre- 


spondence. 
There was a great discussion, a few years since, on the derivation of 
the name of “ Gomer,” by which a new frigate had been baptised. 


M. D’Orsay writes upon it in this pleasant strain : 


“Un imbécile, nommé le Général R——, prétend que le nom est d’aprés celui d'un Général 
@Artillerie assez inconnu! Cela rappelle lhistoire d’un Général francais qui n’envisageoit 
Moise que comme un bon général d’infanterie; tous ces messieurs envisagent tout sous le 
point de vue militaire. La frégate Gomer a été nommé d’aprés Gomer, fils de Japhetb, qui, 
selon gg auteurs, étoit pere des Gaulois, et qui vint en Gaule environ 2175 ans avant la 
— Jesus Christ, &., &c. Ceci, vous conviendrez, est plus probable que le Général 

Artillerie ” 


But, like the “ Directeurs de Railroad,” there was a pensée immuable 
to contend with here also. He adverts to it in a letter, dated Oct. 31st, 
1844, in which, in a few words, he humorously describes the scene that 


took place in the City on the inauguration of the Duke of Wellington’s 
statue : 
“Mon Curr —, 

“Oui, le Constitutionnel — qu'il y a un General Gomer, qui certainement est moins 
célébre que Mr. Poudrette, l'artificier dans Paul de Kock. Au surplus si notre homme n’est 
Bes il vero Polichinello, il auroit di l’étre. * * Que dites-vous de la grande burlesque 

la Cité, le Lord Maire avec sa botte, les chevaux de Ducrow dansant en dépit des aldermens, 
sit6t qu’ils entendirent la musique, le Duc de W—— criant 4 tue-téte que la Statue étoit 
beautifal, les Life Guards revenant ivres comme des Templiers, la —— ennuyée et le montrant 
& tout le monde! On dit que e'étoit réellement tout ce quill y avait de plus risible. 

* * 


Je suppose que Punch sera superbe cette semaine.” 
Here is an admirable picture of an Imperial trooper, who saved his 
loyalty at the expense of his religion : 
“18e. June, 1846. 


“ How bi: would like Soliman Pacha!* he dined with us yesterday. He is the type of the 


a "Empire, who remained pure from having escaped the Restoration ; he went in 
1815 to and comes back as fresh on the Preach Siohey as if he were in 1816. His 
life in the is a dream ina long entre-acte.” 


Respecting a proposed visit to the Tower of London, he writes : 
* Colonel Selves. 
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th 4 Dai envoyé hier mon domestiqne pour reconnottre les. accommodations de la Tour; & 
moins d’étre un Traitre, on ne peut trouver &.s'y loger méme pour un jour, ainsi il faudra que 





nous dinions ici.” 
There is a great sense of enjoyment in the italicised word in the fol- 
lowing brief note : 
ial fon acca uh here 
“ ; to , 
aie a ~ See on Monday, at 7 o’clock—a snugg party at 


“ D’Orsay.” 
On an unfavourable criticism well received, he expresses himself as 


follows : 
“Lady B. m’a charmé en me racontant effet du —— sur ce cher ——. J'admire telle- 
a de sa belle nature. Un autre de nos amis auroit affecté not to carea D. 
i 
And that he could bear a little harmless “ showing-up”’ is sufficiently 
oved in the following letter, which finishes with a lively hit at the 


winter of 1844-5: 


“ Mon CHER ——, 
“ Je suis trés loin d’étre offensé de Varticle de Punch, je l’ai trouvé trés-amusant et trés & 
, and very goodnatured tome. Je I'aime beaucoup mieux que l'article de ——, qui se 
croit obligé de payer un mauvais compliment au Duc de Wellington & cause de ma statuette. 
Je vous félicite d’étre obligé de garderla maison. La Sibérie doit étre un joke en comparaison 
de ce pays; la terre de notre jardin est passé & |'état de granite; ¢’est un additional chapter 
pour l’auteur des ‘ Vestiges of the Creation.’ Mille amitiés de tout Gore House. 
: “ Votre affectionné, ‘“*D’Orsay.” 


In the six letters that follow, all of which are addressed to another and 
equally dear friend, we meet with the same qualities of playful humour, 
ty sense, and piquante observation, as in those from which our extracts 

ve already been made. The first of these, suggesting the locality for 
a permanent residence in Italy, may be read with advantage by all to 
whom that country is unknown; the extension of railways only renders 


the advice more valuable : 
“* Gore House, 16th March, 1844. 





“My DEAR ‘ 

“ I have been thinking seriously about your ws of establishing a quartier général in Italy ; 
follow my advice and go direct to Pisa. The climate is beautiful, the town quiet and cheap, 
You may have a beautiful and cheerful apartment in one of the large palaces on the Lung 
Arno. The river is pretty when there is water in it, the quays are nice promenades; you are 
fifteen minutes from Leghorn by the railroad, newly established. There you will find a free 
port, and you may fancy to be at Smyrna or Liverpool,—you may try the productions of both 
countries, From Pisa you are in a moment at Florence; on the left at Lueques, on the right 
at Sienna; in fact, it is the most central position of Italy, as the distance from Milan, Venise, 
Rome, or Naples, is, I may say, nearly equal. If you go to that nasty Nice, you will fancy that 
you are in a sort of Pére fa Chaise ambulant ; all the doetors of all Europe send there the in- 
valids to die. The climate is far to be comparable to Pisa; I saw winds which prevented 
people to turn the corner of a street ; there are no promenades, ye for — + : instead bf 
that, at Pisa you have the forest of the Cascina bording the sea, which is pe ectly beautiful 
and romantic. It has quite an Oriental effect, as the woods are filled with camels. The steam- 
boats, as you know, pass continually at Leghorn, coming from Naples, Civita Vecchia, and 
going to Genoa. You may also receive continually from England parcels, without any bother- 
ation at the Custom-house, and you may also see at Leghorn, for a divertissement, where Lady 
H buried the kid. I am delighted to have the pleasure of seeing you next Friday. Pray 


present my kind regards to ——, and believe me always yours most faithfully 
? As «A, D’Orsay.” 


In spite, however, of the convenience of Pisa, and the proffered diver- 
tissement, Count d’Orsay’s friend selected Genoa, and to that - the 
following is addressed. e description of Lyons strikes us as peculiarly 





“Gore House, 17th August, 1844. 
“ J’étois convaincn que Paris vous produiroit un trés grand effet; cette entrée me 
Elysées a un ecaractére classique, tout y est monumental; Londres m’a toujours fait I’ 
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en détre une manufacture. Je suis bien aise que vous ayez 
am feuille wasters }o-vous envervel des plumes ‘de votre aigle, car vous 
tes En avec. Je yois exactement ot vous étes établi; j'ai été assez amusé de 
Vidée d’avoir été obligé de mesurer la voiture pour la largeur de la route. Ces routes étroites 
‘sont providentielles pour les , et particuligrement pour votre propri¢taire, qui pouvoit 
en conséquence se soutenir & droite et & gauche. Réellement M—— devroit aller étudier les 
Fresco du Peschiera Palazzo, cela lui profiteroit davantage que d’aller faire des cartons, 
comme un simple étudiant; c’est une insulte & un homme de son talent, d’étre remis en 
compétition avec des croutons semblables. J'ai essayé de le persuader dialer vous rejoindre ; 
il en a grand désir, mais il a commencé son travail, et il veut le finir ; aprés tout, cela lui rappor- 
tera £——, qui ne lui feront pas grand bien & la santé, car je regrette de dire qu'il a grand besoin 
dun changement d’air et de scene. Voici la lettre qu’il m’a écrite hier, je compte l’attaquer 
de nouveau. J’approuve complétement votre plan de voyage, et tout ce que j’espére c’est que 
nous serons & Paris pour votre retour, car je serois bienheureux de vous ¢tre utile dans ma 
capitale. La vous verrez de belles choses, sans qu’il y ait un Comittee of Taste, car c’est & ces 
Messieurs que |’on doit ici toutes les bétises artistiques dont Londres abonde. Cette colonne 
de Nelson et la statue du Duc au Stock Exchange sont un triste specimen. Pauvre Italie, 
elle est dans un état de somnambulisme ; rien n’est triste comme la grandeur éteinte de Génes, 
cette rue dont les palais ont l'air d’avoir été bitis pour un Congrés de Rois. Venise 
vous frappera de la méme maniére ; c’est le cadavre du moyen Age, non pas la momie, car c’est 
moins bien conservé. Malgré tout cela, ily a un grand caractére; le climat console l’habitant 
du sa décadence, il vit machinalement et ressent, ce que vous ne décrivez si bien dans votre 
lettre, l’agrément du far'niente. Oui, j'ai été & Lyon; c’est, selon moi, la ville la plus 
canaille que je connoisse. Cette ville mériteroit d’étre mariée aux habitants de Genéve; 
il y a toujours & Lyon un foyer de sédition mal é¢teint; il me semble que la place Beleour 
a Tair démeublé lorsqu’il n’y a pas un échafaud en action. Je déteste cette ville et ses 
habitants, malgré que sa position soit unique et grandiose. Je me souviens trés bien de ° 
Vhorloge et de lange Gabriel que vous verrez mis & toute espéce de sauces en Italie. 
Imaginez-vous que j'ai été en garnison & Vienne en Dauphiné pendant un an; vous avez 
devant dans votre bateau de Lyon. Si vous vous étiez arrété, vous y auriez vu 

es antiquitiés qui datent de Ponce Pilate, ce qui est. & peu prés aussi p Bsa que 

Yange Gabriel. Tatu me charge de vous dire mille amitiés; nous avons été ensemble & 
Redleaf chez Mr. Wells. Le,matin j’ai été chercher L——, et je l’ai trouvé déjetnant avec 
votre raven, qui m’a permis de lui caresser le dos; il est en grande beauté. Je suis dans ce 
moment in a fit of paresse ; ce n’est pas la beauté du climat, car l’hiver vient d’arriver pour 
passer le reste de été a Londres. 





+ * * * 
You have heard that Prince Joinville amused himself by bombarding Tangiers; and that 
Mehemet Ali, having just finished to read the ‘Life of Charles V., has abdicated to go in the 
convent of La Mecque.” 


It would be difficult to find a better excuse for smoking than is here 


offered : 


“Gore House, 30 April, 1846. 
“My Dearest ——, 

“I send you the cherry-stick, which will now grow better fruits than it ever did before, as 
they say that smoking inspires writers. I once saw B——, when he paid me a visit in my 
little house, filling the room with a cloud of smoke; and when he was like Jupiter going to 
seduce Jo, he sai » ‘ Now I may write my article on Chateaubriant ;’ and I may say that the 
effect produced by that darkness visible was very brilliant, as yon may remember in the 
E—— R——. Au revoir, yours most affectionately, 

“ My best regards to the dear family. “A. D’Orsay.” 





' A Frenchman’s delight at getting back to his own language amusingly 


enaete the next letter, of which Paris, a Frenchman’s glory, is the 
eme: 


“Gore House, 10 Fev., 1847. 

“Mon cHER ComPATRIOTE —— (car enfin un homme qui écrit aussi bien le Francais est 
certainement un Parisien consommé),—J’ai été charmé de recevoir votre lettre. Elle m’a con- 
firmé dans l'idée que j'ai toujours eu, qu'un homme de génie devine méme ce qu'il ne sait pas. 
Done vous avez complétement deviné ma langue, et je n’assassinerai plus vos oreilles 
avec mon broken English. Je regois aujourd’hui une lettre d’Eugene Sue, qui me 
dit qu'il va aller & Paris dans peu de jours exprés pour vous voir et embrasser mon 
filleul, qu'il aime déja& beaucoup; ainsi, n'oubliez pas de présenter notre Alfred. Nous 
n’avons pas vu le brave ——; j'aurais voulu étre témoin de son étonnement & Paris. 
C'est un homme qui sent si bien et si justement, qu'il y a réellement du plaisir & lui montrer 
une capitale qui vaut la peine d’étre vu. Il aura dai étre étonné de voir l’endroit ot étoit la 
a ille, et de trouver maintenant Paris enfermé dans une Grande Bastille, 57 ans aprés 

destruction du petit inconvénient!!! Dites & Eugene que dans un de ses romans, il y a 
dix mois, il donnoit le conseil que Lord John Russell vient d’adopter pour I’Irlande. Lisez la 
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Réforme du 4 Fevrier. On nous dit que vous revenez dans le mois de Mars; nous serons bien 
heureux de vous revoir, car nous parlons et pensons & vous trés souvent. Amitiés sans 
nombre & ——. Au revoir, votre ami affectionné.” 


There is a good hit at London life in the opening of the following 
letter ; the book spoken of was, we believe, the Jas¢ that Lady Blessing- 
ton wrote : 


“ Mon cuErR AMI, 

“ J’apprends votre maladie et votre guérison en méme temps; Brighton est un bon antidote 
le t’s Park, et je suis charmé que vous soyez bien portant maintenant. J'aime 
ucoup Greenwich, et vous, encore plus; mais le ler Juin je suis engagé, jugez donc de 
mon regret. Mais dans cette sacrée saison, ceux qui veuillent montrer ber argenterie, vous 
retiennent si longtemps d’avance, qu’on a le en etre enterré et oublié avant que le diner 
ait lieu. Hier au soir nous avons revu Regnier dans 2 pidces, ils étoient parfaits. Le petit 
—— étoit avec nous, presque jaloux de rencontrer un plus grand farceur que lui, car Regnier 
jonoit dans ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ Milady et vos braves P—— vous envyoyent mille 
mnes amitiés; je suis bien aise que vous soyez de mon opinion sur le livre de Milady. Je 
lui prédisois, en lisant les proof-sheets, que c’étoit un admirable ouvrage. Elle ne vouloit pas 
me croire, malgré qu’elle sait que je ne fais jamais des compliments; ct maintenant elle regoit 
tous le jours, et de tous les cétés, des exclamations d’admiration. B lui-méme pense que 
c’est un chef-d’ceuvre. Ce qui m’étonne c’est qu'elle a écrit ce livre comme si elle écrivoit 
une lettre, inferrompue mille fois chaque jour, et n’ayant jamais recommencé une page. 
Mon tableau de la Reine est exposé dans Pall Mall, 121, Galerie de Mr. Griffith, admirable 
light et belle salle; je vous enverrai des cartes. Il faudra que vous alliez mettre votre nom 
sur un fameux livre rouge, qui sera fier de l’autographe. My kindest regards & Madame ——, 

et mes embrassades au vénérable Alfred. Votre ami affectionné, ne 

“ D’OrRSAY. 


“ Avez-vous vu & ]’Académie le Drop-scene Curtain d’Astley, par Etty? Battie est furieux 
eontre le cheval et l’écuyére, et il a raison.” 


“ Gore House, 27 Mai, 1847. 





Here is a good sobriquet for an early sea-bather : 


‘“* Gore House, Vendredi, 4 Avril, 1848. 

“ Mon CHER AMI, ET TRITON DETERMINE,—Si par hasard vous pouvez venir diner ici 
Mardi prochain, & 8 heures, vous enchanterez les habitants de Gore House, qui ne vous ont pas 
vu depuis un siécle. Il y aura une chambre de préte pour vous, apportez votre sac de nuit; 
l’ami —— doit venir vous rencontrer. Votre affectionné, 

“ Million d’amitiés &’ —— et & Alfred.” * D’Orsay. 


Count D’Orsay’s political opinions engage us next. 

By feeling and association he was ardently attached to the Bonaparte 
family ; but he was a Bonapartist from principle, believing that in the 
restoration of that family to power were to be found the only means of . 
rescuing France from the condition to which both branches of the Bour- 
bons had reduced her. Nevertheless, he did not withhold his approval 
from the course which was followed by Charles X., when the suppression 
of the liberty of the press precipitated the revolution of 1830: 


“‘ Je crains que vous ayez cherché dans M. de Polignac ce qu'il étoit impossible de trouver. 
Je voulois que vous jugiez des événements de 1830 au point de vue de Charles X. et de l'article 
14 de la Charte, et dire s'il y avoit moyen de s’en retirer autrement que par les Ordonnances. 
* e J’étois, et je suis, contre cette Dynastie qui, selon moi, étoit aussi usée que vos 
Stuarts. J’étois contre les Ordonnances, mais pourtant je confesse que le rapport de M. de 
Chantelauze & cette époque est admirable, et que Charles X. n’avoit pas d’autre reméde. 


Amen.” 

A weekly newspaper, which offers in itself a somewhat bizarre exposi- 
tion of principles, affirmed only the other day that those of Count 
D’Orsay were a “ bizarre mixture of imperialism and republicanism,” and 
defined him as, above all, an artist who sought to realise the more refined 
and dramatic developments of either political doctrine. There is more of 


plain speaking than of “ refinement” in the annexed : 
« April 19, 1849. 
“Ah! my dear friend, if you did but know how ill-blooded I have become in this cursed 

































With regard to a “pure democracy” his opinion had already been thus 
concisely expressed : 

“Le despotisme démocratique est, comme dit Aristotle, cent fois pire que l'autre.” 

And his opinion of the Republican Legislative Chamber was not par- 
ticularly flattering to that august body : 
suamcreeeee terete eae ae Ta 
ancienne en moderne.” 

Though sincerely attached to Prince Louis Napoleon,* it is well known 
that he entirely disapproved, not only of many of the political acts of 
the President which preceded the coup d’état of December, but strongly 
reprobated that measure. When, however, it had become a fait accompli, 
he yielded to a necessity which his counsel could not avert. In France, 
success or failure are the tests of public men. Had the violent measures 
of Louis Napoleon failed, said the friend most in D’Orsay’s confidence at 
the time of the coup d’état, he would have been an object of hatred and 
contempt; he has succeeded, and is the wisest and greatest man of his 
time. 

In speaking of Count D’Orsay’s political opinions, we have anticipated 
the course of those events which, after a residence of nearly twenty 

in England, induced him to follow the fortunes of the ow -elected 
ident of the French Republic. But it was not as one who—like the 
courtiers of Charles the Second—sought a recompense from Power for 
the loyal affection which he had shown in Exile, that Alfred D’Orsay 
returned to France. He was willing to earn his reward by service to the 
State, but pending such employment, chose rather to derive the means of 
existence from the legitimate exercise of those talents which had so long 
been the admiration of the English public, than owe them to the favour 
of private friendship. 

And he stood in need of all the energy which marked his character, of 
all that employment could effect to distract his mind ; for sorrow—the 

—had fallen upon him. Within a few months after Count 
D’Orsay’s return to France, she died whose friendship had been his 
dearest stay on earth,—and nothing remained for the survivor but to 
appeal to the art which had become his métier, to enable him the better 
to bear the load of life—for such he now deemed it—which weighed upon 
him. How well he acquitted himself of his self-imposed task the public 
voice in Paris loudly proclaimed. We might cite a host of well-grounded 





* “Dites don¢ & ue L. P. va t la premiére pi du T Napolé 
quil ; allied hake — pr pierre du Tombeau de Napoléon, et 


Chiteau_de Ham.” 
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plea tn to ie cadéhéity which ‘he’ attdinell’ ia scullpeare, but this ei 
eect. Poste adwedions 


“Count D'Orsay,” says that j “was not a ‘t gentleman, gifted with in- 
taligeens, talent, Kituny and Sirth, but kn-wan a sesl artist, fiven Wf bo hed not given to 
the world anything but ins cguestrian statue of the Emperor Napoleon, that would alone con- 
fer on him the title of artist. That great work, in is worthy to be placed by the side of 
the equestrian statue cf the First Consul, by the Barye.” 


But all the while the worm was gnawing at his heart. He could not 
refrain from being lively when he wrote to his old friends and acquaintance, 
but that he did not feel his loss less bitterly is only too apparent in the 


accompanying letter from the correspondence to which we are already so 
largely indebted : 
“ 38, Rue de la Ville l’Evéque, Paris, 23 Avril, 1850. 
“ Mon cuER Amt ——, 


“= vous a bien exprimé combien je vous aimois, et combien de fois nous causions de 
vous; le fait est que je vis entitrement de mes souvenirs, et ils sont tellement mélangés de 
chagrins et de plaisirs que je redoutois souvent d’écrire & ceux qui étoient les mieux culeulés 
pour me comprendre. | ak sar que jusqu’® ce jor je n’ai pas écrit & E B——. Vous 
me comprendrez, j'en suis convaincu. Hier je dinois avec tine et Victor Hugo chez 
Girardin, et dans le courant de la conversation, Lamartine me dit qu'il venoit de lire un 
article faux et abominable de L—— P——, déguisé sous la plume A” taster je ae 
de répondre de suite avec la plume d'aigle au R——, qui a si injustement i ce 
tissu de faussetés, écrites avec la plume de ce cock-sparrow.” 

7 





After desiring the most affectionate remembrances to various friends 
in England, he says : 

“Tl me semble que je vous ai quitté hier; my recollections are so vivid que c'est réellement 
du Dagueréotype du cour que rien ne peut effacer. J'adore ma vieille Angleterre et je 
tremble d’y retourner. Jamais homme n’a souffert autant que moi par la perte qe j'ai 
éprouvé! J’admire ces gens religieux qui adoptent la haute religion pour se consoler trés 
vite ; ils ne sentent pas, les imhéciles, qu'il y a une grande et bien plus grande religion dans 


un vrai chagrin qui ne se cicatrize pas. 
mo? q - en * a a * 


“Une autre fois je vous parlerai politique, c’est trop dégoutant pour le moment. La- 

martine me disoit hier: ‘ Plus je vois représentants du peuple, plus j’aime mes chiens.’ ”, 
The love which he felt towards England and everything English 

again appears in a letter written on the 3rd of May in the same year. 


“Fancy the visit I had yesterday! Old General Damas, of ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ poor 
B——., who lost his wife. I was glad to see him, and he felt it; in fact, the English comin 
hereconsider that I am their property, and I feel proud to have been adopted by the good ol 
John Bull. When you write to L——, tell him I have adopted for the monument is last 
epitaph. . ° . ° ap 

mi .S. You saw, by the election of Eugéne Sue, how right I was about public opinion here. 
[t is extraordinary tosee how Power blinds the people.” 


It was granted to only a few cherished friends to know how deep was 
his affliction for the loss he had sustained ; but even those who best knew 
the susceptibility of his nature, and might have guessed that such afflic- 
tion could not be borne without injury to his health, were not prepared 
for the event which so rapidly followed the earliest indication of the illness 
which was his last. The first warning was given in a letter written from 
Paris on the 3rd of January in the present year, in which his former 
robust health is spoken of as being shaken, recent events having con- 
siderably occupied and agitated him; at the same time his thoughts and 
feelings are described as being, if possible, more English than ever, 
clinging to the memory of old times and places with all the energy and 
warmth that invariably marked them. 

The “better” time, alas, never came! The bow was “bent and 
drawn ;” the “shaft” soon followed! The scene of Alfred D’Orsay’s 
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death is described, by one who knew him well, as exhibiting the most 
angelic patience, “iat gentleness and consideration for all around him, 
in the midst of sufferings that were truly agonising ; though wearied 
and worn with pain, the spirit within seemed to have given new lustre to 
his beauty, and happily, the great aid was not wanting, for he showed a 
consciousness of his religious responsibilities and a simple trust in 

ivine mercy which filled those around him with gratitude and comfort. 
His last moments were perfectly tranquil ; he became unconscious towards 
three o’clock in the morning, and drew his last breath near four without 


a struggle. 
That he truly merited the affection which he carried with him to the 


tomb, is affirmed by those who were most intimately associated with him 
in the relations of private life. They loved him for his truth, his honesty 
and his tender nature, and knew that on his upright mind and clear 
judgment they might rely in every doubt and every trial. 

What man need wish for a better epitaph ? 

Let us add to this general testimony the opinions expressed by M. Emile 
de Girardin and Madame Georges Sand. The former says : 


“ The which this death causes will be deeply felt by all the numerous friends of the 
deceased in France and in England; in all ranks of society, and all classes of politicians. In 
London, Gore House was always open to all political exiles, whether they were called Louis Bo- 
naparte or Louis Blanc, to all the shipwrecked of fortune, and to all the illustrations of art and 
science. In Paris he had only a vast studio; but whoever knocked at his door in the name of 
misfortune, or for the aid and encouragement of progress, was sure to meet with an affable 
reception, and to receive cordial co-operation. fore the 2nd of December nobody made 
greater or more reiterated efforts for a policy of a different course and of the highest aspira- 
tions ; after the 2nd of December no man exerted himself more to assuage the stroke of pro- 
scription. Pierre Dupont knows this, and can certify it. The President of the Republic had 
not a more devoted and sincere friend than Count D'Or , and it is at a moment when the 

rince had attached him to his person by the title and functions of Superintendent of the 
ux Arts that he has lost him for ever. This is an irreparable loss for the arts and for 
artists; but it is a still more irreparable loss for the cause of truth, and for the President of 
the Republic; for palaces have only two doors open to truth—the door of friendship and the 
door of adversity—of —? which is to adversity what lightning is to thunder. Invisible 
justice, equal justice for all, the — of which death holds the scales, counts days when it 
does not measure gifts. Alfred D’Orsay was too highly gifted—a warm heart and elevated 
mind, a pure taste, antique wert athletic strength, incomparable address in all the exercises 
of the body, incontestable aptitude in all the arts to which he applied himself—drawing, 
Painting, sculpture. Alfred D’Orsay had too many gifts for his days not to be nimenioay 
reck Death has been inexorable, but it has been just. It has not allowed him to 
become a common man. It has not taken him: it has chosen him.” 


Madame Georges Sand, in reply to a letter from the editor of the 
Presse, announcing the death of Count D’Orsay, observes in it: 

“ My acquaintance with Count D’Orsay was of recent date. His sphere was the world, mine 
was retirement. It was necessary for exceptional circumstances to occur for us to become 


acquainted—and they did occur. He was kind and devoted, like a father, like a brother, to 
those who interested me deeply. Hence arose our friendship, which, having commenced late, 


seemed to be desirous of making up for lost time. 1 was attached to him by gratitude, which 
is the most serious and the sweetest of all ties. He pitied the victims of political tempests, 
and even on his death-bed, thought of and endeavoured to serve them. He was the friend of 
the unfortunate.” 


Nor did the President of the Republic fail to testify his sense of his 
loss. Ina letter addressed by him to the Duchess de Grammont, he says 
that, informed too late of the time at which the funeral of Count D’Orsay, 
her brother, was to take place, he much regretted that he could not send 
his household to attend, “as a feeble mark of the grief he felt at the loss 
of one of his best friends.” 














